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I wonper which the more inspires 
the unpractised orator with trepi- 
dation, as he rises to give utterance 
to his maiden speech—the eager 
surging audience, waiting with up- 
turned faces his earliest syllable ; 
or the small, calm, cold-looking 
group seated around the narrow 
table beneath him, pencil in hand 
and outspread note-book before 
them, equally willing to record a 
“brilliant success,” or an “ igno- 
minious failure?” To whom does 
the sly politician prefer to appeal, 
the little unpropitious mob within, 
or the greater and perhaps more 
placable mob without, that can be 
approached so easily by leaning 
over a rail and addressing the in- 
terrupted speech to the reporters. 
For my part, I would keep my 
eyes upon the audience, and try to 
forget the reporters. An altogether 
cynical unsympathetic set, it must 
be confessed they look. You, my 
friend, with the shaggy grey head, 
dingy coat, and note-book like a 
ledger, what is it to you whether 
our speaker carry the audience 
with him in triumph or be driven 
with hoots from the platform? 
You will take your notes, and make 
a neat transcript, and hand in the 
copy to the sub-editor, and return 
home and comfortably sup, what- 
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ever be the issue. ‘“There’s one 
thing, and one only, that quite un- 
nerves me when I first get on my 
feet,’ I heard a notable orator 
say to a comrade of mine; “and 
that is the confounded callous stare 
of you fellows at the table. You 
put a man out of heart before he 
begins.” But, perhaps, were it 
better understood how wholly dis- 
interested an actor in all such 
public dramas is the unimpassioned 
knight of the pencil and note-book, 
his presence would be less of a 
trial to the fluttering, bashful 
speaker. 

No one regards the scene with 
feelings so entirely removed from 
those of the partisan, Be the 
occasion of national or of local 
interest, it is all the same to the 
reporter. With him it is an affair 
of business, and viewed accord- 
ingly. It is worth so much “ copy” 
to him, he will make of it a ten- 
line “ par,” or a column and a half, 
according to the editorial instruc- 
tions; and there an end. 

The general public entertains 
some wrong notions concerning 
reporters. Readers of Thackeray, 
Dickens, and their contemporaries, 
have formed certain ideals regard- 
ing journalism and _ journalists, 
which, however faithfully they may 
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correspond to the characters and 
scenes of fifty years ago, are out of 
joint with the facts of the present 
day. Reporting is not what it was; 
reporters are not what they were. 
The wild, free, careless fellow, 
whose weapon and staff was his 
pencil; who spent his days hunting 
up exciting his nights at 
public dinners, or in rare Bohe- 
mian haunts, where beer 
drunk and clay pipes were smoked ; 
who sipped the honey of the gay 
life of his day, and knew only the 
rollicking side of the world; who 
was a reporter because he loved 
reporting better than anything 
where, I am tempted to ask, 
is this once famous representative 
of the British press? where in- 
deed? He is gone; or lives only 
an aged veteran, basking in the 
memories of the past ; one whom 
the younger members of the craft 
hold in deep respect as an ancient 
warrior who the 
scenes that will never more return. 
Reporting is a very sober practical 
business at this day. You, my 
young friend, who have purchased 
Pitman’s Manual, and are pain- 
fully tracing the most crooke ad 
and mysterious of its outlines, in 
the hope that day your 
labours shall be rewarded by a life 
of jovial independence, desist ; or 
plod along determined to enter 
earnestly upon a profession in 
which the best and hardest worker 
only comes to the front. 

The modern r porter is a wholly 
unpicturesque, practical person. 
Reporting bureaus, agencies, and 
the like are fast tending to destroy 
his individuality. He has certain 
set duties, which are undertaken 
in a methodical unsentimental 
spirit, and for the most part he 
moves in a fixed groove. Practical 
acquaintance with all aspects of 
public life has made him either 
absolutely indifferent (a mole-like 
person), ora confirmed cynic. He 
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goes in precisely the same spirit 
to a public dinner, a_ charity 
sermon, a fire, or an inquest. The 
only things he objects to are 
meetings at which all the speakers 
appropriate not less than twenty 
minutes to the discussion of ques- 
tions in which the general public 
take no possible interest ; and pro- 
longed judicial inquiries (such, for 
instance, as that concerning the 
‘Tichborne case,”) which keep him 
tied in one spot all day. His de- 
light is in snug little commercial 
meetings, where the proceedings 
are of a brisk business-like cha- 
racter, and can be written up as 
they go; thus allowing him to get 
home as quickly as possible. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for 
the indifference which the reporter 
betrays on all occasions is that he 
has had somewhat too close a peep 
into the y side of public 
life. A new charitable institution 
is started; the papers laud the 
philanthropic endeavours of the 
promoters; but the reporter, 
mayhap, who takes a note of its 
first general meeting, finds him- 
self entirely unable to feel any 
enthusiasm for the charity or its 
objects, knowing too well that the 
real purpose of the concern was 
to provide a snug be rth for the 
secretary ; a well-appointed club, 
disguised under the name of “ the 
committee,’ for a dozen busy 
idlers, and the addition of a J. P. 
to the name of the self-appointed 
chairman. Were he to trouble 
himself to think at all about these 
matters, it that the 
reporter might in time retire from 
his profession, saddened by too 
frequent contact with the fact 
that “things are not what they 
seem.” But he never does trouble 
himself in the least ; and perhaps 
it is as well for the impartiality of 
his reports that he does not. 

Well, then, your contemporary 
historian, who spends his life in 
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continually moving from one place 
to another, who deals with all kinds 
of persons and events, must neces- 
sarily possess qualifications of no 
ordinary kind. He must be physi- 
cally sound to begin with. His con- 
stitution must be robust enough to 
stand a good many rough strains, 
and sufficiently elastic to enable 
him to live in a moderately irre- 
gular fashion. Often his meals 
are taken standing, — soldier- 
fashion ; and it will be impossible 
for him to hope to adhere to any 
fixed rules of living. His time is 
not his own; he is at the call of 
his editor, and must hold himself 
in readiness to turn out at any 
hour of the day or night. In a 
word, as the recorder of the daily 
life of the town or city which 
employs him, he must adapt him- 
self to the movements of that life. 
There is no fixed hour for the 
holding of public meetings ; fires 
will break out at the most awkward 
moments; nor is it even possible 
to predict the very time at which a 
public man will die, and leave the 
editor in a strait as to the means 
of procuring acceptable materials 
for the obituary. 

Secondly, a useful reporter must 
be something of a ee He 


of ge aati ‘worming out of a person 
information which the person is 
extremely unwilling to impart. He 
must be able to insinuate with 
delicate plausibility that the best 
interests of the unwilling one alone 
are sought; and that no motive 
of curiosity on the part of the 
editor or the public prompts the 
trying query. “ Interviewing” asa 
branch of journalism is less under- 
stood and much less frequently 
practised here than in America, 
where no man’s privacy is sacred 
to the inquisitive “ special,” but it 
does occasionally happen that a 
reporter is despatched upon a 
difficult mission requiring the 
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exercise of great tact and inge- 
nuity. 

Thirdly, your reporter must be 
versatile; that is to say, he must 
know a little bit about everything 
and everybody. Whoever would 
rise in his profession will recognise 
at the outset that he is not merely 
a machine for the recording and 
transcribing of another man’s 
words. Shorthand-writing is but the 
first step to perfection in the art of 
reporting, and, considered as a 
speciality forms the business ofa dis- 
tinct profession, that of the “ short- 
hand writer” so called, who is a 
different man altogether from the re- 
porter. Having mastered t — 
the system he means to emp loy, 
painful task occupying ane 
months of drudgery, he is but on 
the threshold of his profession. ¢e 
has to post himself thoroughly i 
the rules of public meetings ; oa 
have resolutions, amendments, 
addenda, substantive motions, &e. 
at his fingers’ ends ; and be able in 
making his re port to correct an error 
of form into which even the chair- 
man may have fallen—for chair- 
men are not by any means infallible. 
He also needs to exercise a 
clear judgment upon the merit 
of a discussion, to pronounce in a 
moment upon the r levancy or 
irrelevancy of the spe iker’s re- 
marks; to sift from the verbiage of 
a high-flown orator not so much 
what he himself wants to say, as 
what the public want to hear. 

It requires, for instance, no small 
critical power to compress into a 
neat paragraph of twenty or thirty 
lines the proceedings of a meeting, 
which, if reported fully, would 
occupy some three or four columns 
of a newspaper. Again, very few 
public ? akers have any idea of 
oratory. Nay, the number of those 
who can so much as express them- 
selves in intelligible grammatical 
English is small. An experience 
of twenty years is insufficient to 
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enable a naturally bad speaker to 
give clear utterance to the thoughts 
he wishes to express ; and it often 
happens that in transcribing the 
notes of such a speaker the re- 
porter has to say for him in Queen’s 
English what he was striving in 
vain to say for himself. Here, 
then, is a new quality to which the 
reporter must be able to lay no 
doubtful claim—that of literary 
composition ; he must be able to 
write presentable newspaper Eng- 
lish. Nor will he command the 
highest salary unless, when occa- 
sion demands, he is able to turn 
his hand to “descriptive” work, 
and knock off with considerable 
facility an account of a royal pro- 
cession, a flower-show, or the site 
of a murder. Work of this kind 
generally falls within the province 
of the specialist; but the really 
valuable man on the staff of a 
modern newspaper is he who can 
turn his pen at a moment’s notice 
to any kind of work which may be 
required of him. This constitutes 
the special value of the Irishmen, 
with whom the Metropolitan press 
is literally swarming. Uncertain, 
not always sober, and seldom to be 
depended on in regard to a regular 
supply of copy, their position is 
secured by a versatility which is 
inexhaustible ; for a smart politi- 
cal leader, or a gory description of 
a whipping at Newgate, the Irish 
special has not an equal. While 
on the subject of versatility, it may 
be said that no reporter fills a 
definite vacancy on the staff of his 
paper. His sudden departure 
would create no such gap in the 
working ranks as would be caused 
by the loss of a clerk in a commer- 
cial or banking house. The work 
which had usually fallen to his 
share would be spread over the 
rest of the staff, and the best all- 
round man would take up the 
special duties, if any, connected 
with his post. A facile, many- 
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sided man, equally ready and able 
to take a shorthand and a descrip- 
tive engagement, is worth any 
money to an editor; he may com- 
mand (within, of course, the limits 
assigned by custom) his own price. 
But the plodding man, and the 
brilliant man are generally two 
separate individuals, The re- 
porter who will run out after a 
fire or a murder at a moment’s 
notice is not often to be re- 
lied on to come up regularly to 
the scratch, and is more often to 
be found ih the corner of his 
favourite public than in the re- 
porters’ room, at the summons of 
the chief. Besides his readiness 
to undertake anything that offers, 
his willingness to sacrifice per- 
sonal comfort and convenience to 
the necessities of his editor, the 
reporter needs a good deal of the 
composition of the special corre- 
spondent on the battle field, who, 
amid the rattle of musketry, and 
the cries of dying and wounded, 
sits on his horse calmly pencilling 
the account of the engagement 
which the next homeward mail 
will carry to Fleet-street. I do 
not mean to say that the reporter 
of a London daily is called upon 
to exercise his art amid surround- 
ings so trying as these; but it is 
not an altogether easy matter, for 
instance, in the midst of a crowd, 
swaying and bawling, to compose 
your thoughts sufficiently to enable 
you to follow with pene il the pro- 
ceedings that are going forward. 
Tam thinking at the moment of 
Lord Mayor's Day. Have you 
never, on the 9th of November, 
seen, in the thick of the crowd, 
a man with a pencil and netebook 
vigorously writing on the top of 
his hat, or the back of the person 
in front of him, heedless of the 
jokes of the mob, and wondered 
what could his business be? If 
you had watched him for any 
length of time, you would have 
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seen him, after completing half-a- 
dozen slips, tear them out of his 
note book and give them to a small 
boy at his elbow, with injunctions 
to ‘come for more” when he had 
disposed of those. And then the 
small boy, called by the uninitiated 
—not by Press-men themselves—a 
“‘ printer’s devil,” would have run 
away down the street to the office of 
anevening newspaper, handed inthe 
“copy ” to the sub-editor, and come 
back to the energetic special, who 
would by that time have got a little 
farther with his “ Full description 
of the Lord Mayor’s show, this 
day.” I suppose I need hardly say 
that literary composition by the 
side of your study fire, stimulated 
by the influence of books, pipe, 
and coffee; and in the middle of 
a hustling mob, on a rainy day, 
in Fleet-street or the Strand, with 
the ferule of an umbrella in the 
small of your back, and your 
neighbours on either side de- 
manding “’oo are yer a shovin’ 
of?” are two very different things. 
The same power of abstracting 
himself from the proceedings 
around him, and fastening his 
attention upon his own affairs, has 
to be practised by the reporter on 
many occasions. With the image 
before him of the insatiable com- 
positors, ever demanding copy, 
never appeased, he makes haste to 
write up his notes as fast as they 

are taken down. So that you may 
see him at, say Exeter Hall, amid 
the uproar of contending religious 
factions, industriously pegging 
away at the copy which will give 
in the morning’s paper, a calm and 
accurate account of the scene. 
Here I may as well take up for 
refutation the charge occasionally 
brought against reporters, that 
their reports are coloured by per- 
sonal feelings. This is distinctly 
untrue. The reporter, as a reporter, 
has no personal feelings. In so 
far as the mere writing out of the 
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words of a speaker goes, he is a 
machine. Towards sentiments 
uttered his mental attitude is 
indifference; or if he takes the 
trouble to differ from the spirit of 
the proceedings, his disagreement 
does not appear in his report, but 
takes the form of a sarcastic com- 
ment to a confrére at the table. 
It would not suit the reporter’s 
purpose to alter in any way the 
tone of a meeting; that would be 
giving himself a good deal of 
unnecessary labour; and unneces- 
sary labour is what he is generally 
most anxious to himself. 
Irish reporters frequently 
sustained this charge; and are 
still often accused of giving a 
Catholic colouring to their reports 
of political or religious meetings. 
But my own experience has been 
that Irishmen are as willing, in 
their professional capacity, to 
become the channels of  ultra- 
Protestantism, as to give expres- 
sion to sentiments of the most 
pronounced Shamrock hue. It 
might indeed not a little disturb 
the readers of extreme religious 
journals were they to overhear, at 
the reporter’s table, the representa- 
tives of two mutually hostile sheets 
arranging with each other for a 
friendly interchange of notes. To 
condense the whole subject into one 
sentence, no reporter cares a button 
what he reports. It is a fond 
illusion to suppose that the re- 
porter is an eager politician, 
posted up in the movements of 
the session; he has no political 
proclivities whatever. You may 
see the representative of the 
fiercest Radical sheet dictating 
his notes to the reporter of the 
oldest Tory paper. The same man 
often works for both, transferring 
his services from one to another 
with no concern save that of 
getting the best market for his 
copy. It may suit the policy of 
the editor to say of any little hole- 
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in-the-corner meeting that it was a 
“reat and enthusiastic gathering,” 
and expressed, in the utterance of 
its speakers, the sentiments of “all 
enlightened thinkers of this coun- 
try;” but you will not find his 
representative burdening himself 
to attach to the proceedings an 
importance of which he does or 
does not consider them to be pos- 
sessed. The general public owes a 
debt of gratitude to the reporter 
for the exercise on occasions of 
real importance of a stolid indif- 
ference of this kind. It is a 
guarantee of the impartiality of 
his work. To have editors gifted 
with strong predilections is quite 
bad enough without their preju- 
dices extending to the general staff. 
The public who read the news- 
papers are sufficiently sorely tried 
in endeavouring to arrive at the 
facts of circumstances to which four 
leader-writers give four distinct 
aspects. That they should be 
obliged to fall back upon their 
own judgment with regard to the 
fidelity of a mere transcript of a 
speaker’s remarks would be de- 
manding of them a little too much 
in return for their penny. It may 
be relied on, therefore, that except 
where a speaker’s English will not 
bear literal reproduction, his actual 
words are given; and while the 
letter undergoes occasional modifi- 
cation, the spirit of his remarks 
is at all times faithfully conveyed. 

Newspaper men constitute a large 
class, which includes men of all 
ages, standing, and merit. Around 
the same table may be seen several 
different types. There is the old 
stager, battered and soiled in the 
service, using as his tools a mere 
scrap of pencil and a few odd sheets 
of paper; and, beside him, the raw 
novice of sixteen or seventeen, fresh 
from school, or the shop counter, 
who carries a note book like a 
Family Bible, an improved pencil, 
and a new patent ink holder, but 
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who labours painfully after his 
more practised brethren in spite of 
his mechanical advantages. Any- 
one thinks himself competent to 
become a reporter, and this is 
sufficient to account for the varie- 
ties of men whom the profession 
contains. Mr. Allen Reed tells us 
of letters he has received from 
ambitious footmen, office-boys, and 
various counter - jumpers (and, 
probably, most press-men are in 
possession of similar documents) 
anxious to forsake a calling for 
which nature may have peculiarly 
fitted them, for one in which inex- 
perience, and lack of education, find 
themselves opposed and baffled at 
every turn. The profession is full 
of men who have fled to shorthand 
as a last resource, after failing in 
all else, and who vainly expected 
that incompetence, ignorance, or 
laziness would serve them there 
where only the busiest bees have a 
chance of making honey, and none 
can eat what his own labours have 
not produced. 

We have sketched hurriedly the 
general reporter, and endeavoured 
to give some idea both of the man 
himself, and the nature of his daily 
work. We may pass on to other 
types of journalists. One of the 
most important positions on the 
staff of a newspaper is held by the 
special commissioner, who holds 
himself in readiness to undertake 
any work requiring descriptive 
literary power. His work is dis- 
tinct from that of the shorthand 
writer, or literal “‘ reporter,” though 
he finds it valuable occasionally 
to possess some stenographic ac- 
complishment. The “special” as 
he is familiarly called, is one of 
the remarkable products of modern 
newspaper enterprise. A man in- 
timately acquainted with public life, 
and the special wants of the news- 
paper reading public, he is de- 
spatched as a representative of his 
journal on all missions which call 
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for the exercise of those peculiar 
qualifications. Facile of pen, and 
quick to discern what is of interest 
to his readers, he is invaluable 
where the exigencies of a moment 
demand a brightly-written descrip- 
tive sketch, to be thrown off while 
the printers are waiting for the 
copy. He must be learned enough 
to know where his learning will 
come in as a literary assistant, 
and where literature pure and 
simple must be sacrificed to the 
general taste. Able to refer, 
should it be necessary, to his 
Ruskin, his Carlyle, or his Shake- 
speare, he must also possess the 
knack of treating every subject 
from a wholly popular and ephe- 
meral point of view; and will 
remember that at the best he is 
but penning an article which, once 
read, will never be thought of 
again. It is better for a newspaper 
man to know at once where to lay 
his hand on any information de- 
sired than to be thoroughly and 
solidly informed on a few topics. 
Often he has to get the materials 
for his article by a process of 
“coaching” or “cramming,” as 
the barrister gets up his case at 
secondhand. Wherever possible 
the special commissioner is de- 
spatched in cases where investiga- 
tion and the qualities of the de- 
tective are needed. Take an in- 
stance. At ten o’clock in the 
evening the editor receives a re- 
port that a murder has been com- 
mitted m the East End. At once 
a special reporter is ordered to the 
scene of the outrage, with instruc- 
tions to get all possible particulars, 
and write up a sensational account 
for the morning’s issue. Charter- 
ing a hansom, the commis- 
sioner drives away in the direction 
given, and is presently set down 
in the midst of a neighbourhood 
which, bad enough in daylight, 
becomes dangerous after nightfall. 
Following his orders, he will make 
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his way to the spot, keeping his 
ears open as he goes for any stray 
gossip on the subject which may 
assist him in his search. Often 
he will find it necessary to visit 
the low publics of the neighbour- 
hood, and there trust to some 
chance information, perhaps light- 
ing upon a neighbour who, for a 
quartern of gin, will be ready to 
relate the whole biography of the 
murdered one, which is taken 
down by the nimble fingers of the 
special hot from the lips of the 
tipsy informant. By a_ faculty 
like that of the old Bailey bar- 
rister, he checks one account 
against the other, and sifts some 
truth from the whole. After 
exhausting every source of inquiry, 
and having possibly spent some 
hours on the work, our friend 
makes his way back to Fleet- 
street, shaping his notes into form 
as he goes, and will give as the 
result of his night’s adventure a 
graphic account of the whole affair 
in the next morning’s issue. This 
is unpleasant work, and much dis- 
liked. Work of an equally ex- 
citing nature is furnished by 
sudden accidents of such large 
extent as to make them of national 
interest—such as for instance a 
great colliery explosion ; a railway 
accident; a shipwreck; or the 
like. Affairs of this kind fall 
very heavily on the special, and 
demand the exercise of some very 
high qualities. It is far other 
work than setting up in comfort- 
able quarters at the nearest hotel, 
and employing the evening in 
leisurely penning a descriptive 
article. A full and minute report 
is demanded, embracing elaborate 
theories or explanations as to the 
cause of the disaster, detailed par- 
ticulars of the killed or wounded, 
with the provision made for their 
reception ; and “ accounts of sur- 
vivors,” which are got only by 
patient and skilled examination. 
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“T haven’t had my boots off for 
seven days,” a reporter, who had 
been engaged upon the “ Prin- 
cess Alice” disaster, said to the 
writer. Then there are the 
regular events, such as the Oxford 
aud Cambridge Boat Race, the 
Derby, and other famous turf 
affairs, Lord Mayor’s Day, all of 
which bring downright heavy 
labour to the special reporter, who 
is expected to furnish bright and 
fresh descriptions of things which 
are stereotyped as to every fea- 
ture. Bank Holidays, when all 
the world is abroad, shaking off 
for a few hours the dust and 
weariness of daily labour, bring no 
rest to the Press-man, who must 
follow in his professional capacity 
the footsteps of the crowd to every 
suburb of the City, every subur- 
ban watering-place, and the chief 
centres of amusement in the me- 
tropolis. On Good Friday, Easter 
Monday, Boxing Day, and all 
the national festivals of the year, 
every man that can be laid hold 
of is pressed into the editorial 
service. 

Sometimes a shorthand and a 
descriptive writer are sent together, 
as to a criminal trial of general 
interest, when the one will give a 
verbatim report of the proceedings, 
and the other a description of the 
aspect of the court, the appearance 
of the prisoner, the dresses of the 
ladies, and the manner of the judge 
in pronouncing sentence. During 
the whole of the Tichborne trial, 
the London dailies despatched two 
men to the court every day. 

Here is a little insight into 
modern journalism which few, 
perhaps, outside the profession have 
had an opportunity of gaining. 
Just now some of the London 
dailies a»9 keeping intelligent men 
at Madiera to intercept the mails 
from the Cape, and telegraph to 
town any information that can be 
laid hold of, thus saving the delay 
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of the remaining sea and land 
voyage. Here arise necessities for 
endless shrewdness and diplomacy 
on the part of the specials. Two 
men shall be smoking a cigarette 
over a bar, both keeping a weather 
eye on the sea; on asudden, one 
shall be taken and the other left— 
the keener eye having caught sight 
of the approaching steamer. All 
friendship is at an end; it is a 
trial of speed and astuteness as to 
who shall charter the first boat, 
and be the foremost to board the 
packet and secure the newspapers, 
and hie back to seize the telegraph 
wire for Fleet-street. Perhaps a 
better instance could not be given 
of the breathless competition 
which characterises newspaper 
enterprise at the present day. 

From the special commissioner 
it is a leap downwards to the man- 
of-all-work on a local paper. Some 
very splendid experience of general 
newspaper work is to be gained on 
any local paper. No matter how 
small, it affords scope for work of 
the most varied kind. The re- 
porter’s functions here are legion. 
When not engaged in shorthand, 
he is expected to fill in his time by 
writing articles; and he will occa- 
sionally be required to take his post 
at the editorial desk. He touches, in 
fact, every phase of journalism, 
and his duties range from vestry 
meetings up to special reports of 
the local M.P.’s speeches in the 
dull season. Here he is gathering 
scraps for the biography of a 
defunct town councillor, and there 
dining in state with the mayor 
and corporation. He is_ office 
boy, shorthand writer, special com- 
missioner, and sub-editor, as the 
occasion demands. Two or three 
years plodding in such a groove as 
this ought to fit a clever man for 
the best London work. 

A “Gentleman of the Press,” 
concerning whom and his functions 
an universal amount of ignorance 
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prevails, and who, consequently, 
stands the butt of a good many 
foolish sarcasms, is the ‘ Penny-a- 
Liner. Society journals, and 
writers in magazines are fond of 
poking weak fun at him in connec- 
tion with newspaper blunders, 
sensational paragraphs, and many 
of the freaks and oddities of 
journalism. A bit of highly- 
coloured vg is contemp- 
tuously spoken of “ penny-a- 
lining ;” political nike and all 
the unfounded rumours concerning 
the high personages of the land 
which find their way into the 
newspapers are set down off hand 
as the work of the gentleman who 
is generically described as “the 
penny-a-liner.” 

However, the penny-a-liner can 
very well afford to laugh at the 
witticisms of which he is the 
subject. His position is too secure 
and too snug to allow of his troub- 
ling himself about such things. 
And as a matter of fact he is en- 
tirely impervious to the darts which 
the ignorant and the envious level 
at him from time to time. Why 
not? His profession is not only 
honourable and well-defined, but 
lucrative in the extreme. The 
penny-a-liner is merely a journalist 
whose work is paid for by the piece. 
He has no fixed engagement, nor 
would he dream of binding himself 
to the service of any one editor. 
He is the most thoroughly indepen- 
dent man upon the Press. Though 
he could not tell you, and does not 
know, who his employer is, he 
nevertheless has floating engage- 
ments with as many as half-a-dozen 
papers at once. His copy has 
priority of acceptance with one 
paper; for another he does occa- 
sional. extra work; and he has 
roving engagements with a third. 
Amongst provincial papers he has 


* The usual rate, seldom 1d.; some papers pay slightly more, some less. 


pence is a fair and lucrative rate of pay. 
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a connection as a London letter 
writer, or a reporter of special 
parliamentary or other news. He 
takes odd trips into the country, to 
the sea-side, or the Continent, his 
expenses paid, and a gossiping 
occasional letter home all that is 
demanded of him in return. Now 
he is dining with my Lord Mayor 
at the Mansion House, now hearing 
a lecture at the Royal Institution, 
and now going the round of the 
picture galleries or spending a 
social evening at a conversazione of 
science or art. He lives in a com- 
fortable villa in the suburbs, sends 
his son to college, and his daughters 
into society—on 1}d.* a line. No 
wonder that he replies to the jokes 
of his friends: ‘“* You may call me 
anything you please.’ Some of the 
best men on the London newspaper 
staff are peuny-a-liners. 

We must not, however, class this 
man with the liner of a different 
stamp. Mere shorthand writers, witb 
no definite engagements, second- 
hand men in every sense of the word, 
slovenly workers, imperfect in the 
mechanism of their craft, who earn 
a pittance “on lineage” are also 
penny-a-liners. These are men who 
have either sunk to an inferior 
position from faults of their own, 
or who, mistaking their capacities 
from the tirst, have found them- 
selves unable to rise to the higher 
branches of the profession. ‘Theirs 
is indeed a precarious and often a 
pitiable existence. Driven in hard 
times to all manner of shifts, they 
become wonderfully cute in making 
the most of a paragraph, and will 
fill out to the proportions of twenty 
lines. a mere hint or rumour that 
an unskilled or disinterested re- 
porter would barely eke out over 
as many words. When his pen is 
too slender a staff for his whole 
support, the liner of this class will 
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fill in his spare time as a composi- 
tor, behind a counter, or in em- 
ployment of the most menial 
kind. I heard of one who sold 
matches. He is useful neverthe- 
less to an editor in his way ; it is 
to him that we are indebted 
for such unconsidered items of 
news, as “ Yesterday being Easter 
Eve, the annual ceremonial! service 
took place at the Greek Church, 
London Wall;’ “In crossing 
Regent-street yesterday afternoon, 
@ man was knocked down and 
seriously injured by an omnibus. 
He was at once taken to the 
Middlesex Hospital ;” and the like, 
things that many reporters of 
better standing would not trouble 
themselves to note. Many a sad 
tale could be told of the men who 
earn a meagre subsistence by the 
gathering up of waifs of this kind. 
A painful one is in my mind. Of 
good birth and connections, gifted 
with unusual abilities, and com- 
mencing his career with promise of 
future brilliance, B—— owed the 
position of degradation in which 
I found him to misfortunes which, 
alas, were mostly of his own 
creation. He began as a bright 
young collegian, with the honours 
of class room and examination thick 
upon him, the author of a political 
lampoon which brought him some 
fame ; and ended in the pitifullest 
byeways of literary drudgery. 
The keen racy pen which at the 


first was eagerly sought after 
came to oa at the service of any 
highest bidder. Before I knew 
B—— as a contributor to the —— 
Herald, Thad seen him many times 
as a reader in a public library, 
and often wondered what charm 
books could retain for one who 


seemed too low in state for the 
comfort of fiction or philosophy. 
Indeed. I came to think that his 
handling of the pile of volumes 
with which he used to surround 
himself was but an excuse for ob- 
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taining the warmth and shelter of 
the library before seeking a nightly 
refuge in some casual ward. His 
whole appearance confirmed this 
supposition. His hair was rough 
and matted, as that of a wandering 
tramp. His features bore the 
marks of constant out-door ex- 
posure, but were sti amped | yet more 
indelibly with the fatal tokens of 
drink. The bleared uncertain eye, 
the damp blotchy cheek, and bul- 
bous nose betokened all the con- 
firmed toper of the lowest class. 
His coat, not threadbare, but torn 
outright, dangled loosely about 
him, as though it shrank from a 
too close embrace of the sodden 
form. The waistcoat, a mere wisp 
of discoloured rag, vainly strove 
to conceal his tanned and naked 
bosom; and from the great holes 
in what was once a pair of grey 
check trousers gaped a waste of 
mud-stained leg. His boots were 
without heels, indeed a pitiful apo- 
logy for covering to feet that owned 
no other protection. 

When [ learnt from the sub- 
editor that he really was one of 
those poor fellows who, in the 
very lowest walks of a 
earn a scant pittance by writing 
as they themselves c: all it, on 
lineage, and that he supplied us 
with a regular column of matter 
per week, my interest in him 
quickened, Sometimes I took oc- 
casion to follow him from the 
library when he had put together 
his allotted number of paragraphs, 
and folded the gr “US sheets care- 
fully in some receptacle of his poor 
garments, and was bound for his 
accustomed haunts. He usually 
frequented one particular public- 
house, though, for the matter of 
that, his shambling figure was 
familiar at most of the beer shops 
in the neighbourhood. Here, 
with other kindred souls, dim 
blighted stars like himself, he 
passed the night in full carousal. 
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When heavily 
spirits, B 


freighted with 
grew wild in his 
talk, and mingled snatches of 
Greek and Latin with his fierce 
broodings over the hardness of 
fate which had given over a “ first 
class”? college man to the mercies 
of a newspaper editor. I dined at 
a Bohemian club a few vears ago, 
where he made the brilliant speech 
of the evening, clutching the table 
for support with one hand, while 
with the other he wiped the sweat 
of drunkenness from his forehead. 
Poor B——! he sank yet lower 
than this. When the bottle had 
done its worst, and little by 
little dissolved the fine and deli- 
vate intellect, so that he came 
to be incapable of almost any 
brain work whatever, B j 
driven to beggary, took to a life 
little better than that of the street- 
wanderer. One dark night, while 
threading a bye-way in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fleet-street, a man 
accosted me in pitiful tones, beg- 
ging the purchase of a box of pipe- 
lights. Searching for a trifle to 
give him, I was about to offer a 
word of sympathy, when, catching 
sight of me, the beggar uttered a 
cry of pain and shame, and, as he 
turned and fled in haste, I recog- 
nised the features and form of 
B——. It was the last I saw of 
him. The features of this little 
story are so nearly identical with 
those of many another which must 
be familiar to all who have had 
long experience of the press, that, 
no name having been given, it is 
possible not a few readers will re- 
cognise in the hero some unfortu- 
nate friend of their own. 

There are some odd transactions 
in this craft of journalism: the 
lights and shades are put in 
queerly sometimes. Fallen and 
wretched as are some of the com- 
rades who jostle one at the 
reporters’ table, they nevertheless 
retain a pride and independence 
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which speaks something for the 
dignity of the profession. In his 
own way, such an one as B is as 
proud as the cleverest special on 
the staff. I have known men 
whose Sunday dinner was _proble- 
matical, bringing back what they 
considere d was shab by pay, with a 
polite request that it might be sent 
to the nearest poor-box. “ Curse 
you, sir,’ B—— himself said to 
an editor on the occasion of his 
account being cut down by 2s. 6d., 

“take your dirty coppers hae ‘k, and 
don’t fling ’em in my face.’ 

And here a word upon the per- 
sonal independence which every 
man connected with the press 
enjoys in equal measure. Towards 
his own editor, no less than towards 
the world at large, the position of 
the Press-man is wholly indepen- 
dent so far as concerns all personal 
restraint. His engagements handed 
over to him, he is at liberty to 
choose his own method, and, so 
far as possible, his own time for 
fulfilling them; and it is this 
independence as regards all others, 
which leaves him so entirely depen- 
dent on himself. There is no 
profession in which the position he 
is to take, the manner in which he 
is to be received, is so completely 
in a man’s own hands as that of 
the reporter. There you are what 
you would be, what you make your- 
self, in the eyes of those with 
whom your business lies. The 
stamp which you set upon yourself 
is accepted as genuine. No one 
can oe failed to notice this in his 
experience at the table. The dirty, 
beery fellow, who stumbles into 
the room at the moment of the 
commencement of the meeting, 
bringing with him the very atmos- 
phere of the pot-house he leaves, 
is looked upon and spoken of 
always as “a reporter,” something 
more than a soupcon of contempt 
being implied in the name. The 
man who in the presence of gentle- 
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men comports himself as a gentle- 
man, whether meanly dressed or 
no, carries with him the honoured 
title of “A Representative of the 
Press.” 

This is a truth not sufficiently 
recognised by the majority of re- 
porters, and it is the neglect of 
profiting by it which has brought 
their profession into the compara- 
tively low repute which it holds in 


the minds of many respectable 
persons. 
From what has been already 


said, it may or may not have been 
gleaned that the reporter has his 
failings. Prominent amongst them 
is a weakness for drink. ‘There is, 
however, much in the nature of 
his profession to excuse the con- 
traction of such a habit. Out in all 
weathers, often tramping about in 
rain or heat, he incurs temptations 
to which others are not exposed. 
The irregularity of his work isa 
further plea to be urged in ex- 
tenuation of the offences into which 
his excesses occasionally lead him. 
With two or three engagements on 
hand, and a wait of an hour or so 
occurring between, it seems almost 
a natural thing to adjourn to a 
friendly tavern to while away the 
time. This is often the way in 
which the habit is commenced. And 
there are temptations and allure- 
ments of a more positive kind. It 
has been said to weariness that in 
England we transact no affair, 
seal no bargain, enter into no 
contract, without the pledge of 
wine or strong drink. Mixing so 
entirely in public life, and thrown 
into contact with persons who are 
anxious to show him kindness, the 
reporter is pressed on all occasions 
to help himself freely to whatever 
is going round. To refuse is often 
to wear an appearance of ungenial 
aloofness, and to place himself 
disadvantageously towards those 
whose assistance he requires. How- 
ever, shield him as we may, there 
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is no denying that many a good 
reporter has proved his own worst 
enemy in yielding himself up to 
the demon of drink. It has 
ruined men whose fortunes lay in 
their own hands—held down in a 
position of drudgery for life those 
who began the world with every 
prospect of happiness and success. 
A hundred instances might here 
be pointed of men who have sunk 
from positions of confidence on the 
best papers down through every 
grade of the profession till they 
found themselves grey-haired, and 
with families looking to them for 
support, on a lower" rung of the 
ladder than that from which they 
commenced in the heyday of youth 
to climb. It has its ludicrous as 
well as its tragic aspect—this most 
unhappy Ww eakness. Iam reminded 
as I write, of an incident in illus- 
tration which I should be loathe to 
relate here, were I not confident 
that the principal actor in it will 
never see these lines, for he does 
not read magazines. Poor Dan! 
he was one of the best reporters in 
the profession; he took the quickest 
note, and made the neatest tran- 
script of any man at the table. 
But for that one failing he might 
have made his own terms with any 
editor in Christendom. But you 
could not trust him. For a month 
together he would send his “ copy” 
in sharp to the hour, and was 
ready to go anywhere and take 
anything or anybody at five 
minutes’ notice. It was only 
when his old enemy, who never 
left him for long, had a hold of 
him, that he would throw us over 
for a week 


together, when we 
saw neither him nor his copy. 
He once, on the occasion I am 


speaking of, placed us in a terrible 
fix. He had been sent to an im- 
portant meeting with orders to give 
in a column the next mor ning. At 
the table (this was his after version) 
he “ met a friend,” who asked him 
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to go to “a nice quiet place round 
the corner and talk over old times.” 
The “talk” so affected him that a 
friendly policeman took him home 
in the evening dead drunk. Next 
morning (the paper was a “ weekly,” 
and it was the day of going to 
press) he did not appear; and at 
about twelve o’clock, the editor was 
tearing his hair, and the printers 
were ready to set up Genesis; for 
there was no copy to be had, and 
the whole concern was at a stand- 
still. All the available hands on 
the staff were despached in search 
of the miscreant, who was pre- 
sently discovered by the chief and 
the sub-editor propped against a 
lamp-post, with his hat over his 
eyes, and his note-book and a 
stump of pencil sticking out of his 
waistcoat pocket. The chief, who 
was a teetotaller, was dumb with 
horror. With the aid of the staff, 
Dan was persuaded into the office ; 
and having brought him into the re- 
porters’ room,and clapped him into 
a chair, we poured some pints of 
hot coffee down his throat, and 
urged him to render up his notes. 
After abusing us as his worst 
enemies, and weeping over us as his 
best friends, he suddenly declared 
that he was in great domestic 
affliction, and that he would not 
write another line at ten shillings 
a- column. When in liquor, Dan 
had invariably either just brought 
a child into the world or buried 
one out of it (the same infant died 
or was born over and over again— 
a kind of “stock” or “utility” 
babe—) and mixed up his family 
sorrows with a fierce revolt against 
the accustomed rate of pay upon 
the —— Herald. His wailings 
were put to an abrupt stop by a 
violent attack of illness, after 
which he suddenly caught up his 
hat and fled, leaving the sub-editor 
to patch up a lame report of his 
meeting from an opposition journal. 
Three “days after, Dan and his 
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whole household, consisting of wife 
and eight olive branches, presented 
themselves at the office; a tearful 
scene followed, when the repentant 
reporter, with much vowing and 
protesting, was once more received 
into the editorial favour; after 
which he shook hands with the 
entire staff in turn, presented each 
member of his family, and finally 
drove them off, himself taking the 
lead with a face still remorseful, 
“barrin’ a twinkle in the left hand 
corner of his eye.” 

Such men abound in the pro- 
fession, sad wrecks of former great- 
ness. Where a newspaper is de- 
pendent upon their like, the sub- 
editor needs to read the copy with 
a sharper eye than usual, for too 
often it bears traces of a fuddled 
intellect. Press-men tell many 
anecdotes of droll blunders over- 
looked by the “sub,” and given to 
the public in all their tipsy defor- 
mity. It is solemnly recounted 
that in a certain North British 
journal the following was_per- 
petrated in an account of a local 
robbery, “ After a Sruitless search, 
the whole of the gold was dis- 
covered, except one pair of boots.” 
Another well-known paper was 
held responsible for some such 
report as this of a shipwreck on 
the Irish coast. ‘“ The survivors 
were brought ashore as quickly as 
possible. One poor gentleman 
arrived in a most painful condition. 
He was almost entirely naked. 
That is to say, he had nothing on 
except his umbrella.” 

Whenever extravagances of this 
kind are noticed in the columns of 
a newspaper they may be safely set 
down to the influence of whisky 
upon the writer. But the eye of a 
practised reader occasionally de- 
tects blunders of a diiferent ‘kind, 
mere commonplace carelessness of 
language and manner, which arises 
not so much from the potent effects 
of the bottle as from the natural in- 
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competence of the reporter. I mean 
such slovenliness of work as this, 
(a sentence cuta day or twoago from 
a report of a religious assembly :) 
“The preacher went on to give a 
telling and pathetic account of the 
crucifixion and its surroundings; the 
whole proceedings were of the most 
hearty and cheerful character.” The 
bere a of the crucifixion, 
or of the Methodist tea meeting ? 
This is an example, it need 
scarcely be said, of thoroughly poor 
work. It is of reporters who send 
in such copy as this that speakers 
justly complain, when they read in 
the morning paper of 
and their speeches in a brief and 
slovenly summary of this kind: 
“Several other gentlemen addressed 
the meeting.” 


themselves 


The speakers after 
the first half dozen scarcely expect 
their remarks to be given verbatim, 
but they have at least a right to 
ask that their names, however in- 
significant, should be given to the 
publie. 

No should enter the pro- 
fession of reporter nowadays with 
the idea that he is going to join a 
band of gay reckless spirits, with 
whom he. will at once be on terms 
of intimate friendship, who 
receive him as into some secret 
jealous society of good fellows. 
The strong bond of personal feel- 
ing that once existed between 
journalists of all classes has long 
been loosened. That this must be 
so is evident from the enormous 
extent of the profession. Papers 
are so many in number, and their 
staff of great, that 
often the men working on the same 
paper are but imperfectly known 
to one another; while at any 
meeting it is more than probable 
that three or four of the reporters 
are wholly unknown to each other. 
This was not so when the “ Gentle- 
men of the Press” were a small 
living amongst themselves, 
apart from every other profession, 


one 


will 


assistants so 


sect, 
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linked together by a true feeling 
of clanship. The entire conditions 
of journalism are changed. With 
sO many newspapers and such keen 
competition even amongst reporters 
themselves, it is not possible that 
the old ties of friendship and 
brotherhood should have remained 
unbroken. There was a time when, 
by combining together, the re- 
porters could have kept the sources 
of news amongst themselves, and 
suppress or open them out as they 


chose. But the competition is 
now so keen that if four men 
should agree, the fifth might steal 


a march upon 
extra credit by the retailing of a 
piece of secret information. At 
the same time the spirit of camara- 


them, and secure 


derie has not wholly died out. 
Many tokens are visible at the 
table that reporters still look 
upon themselves as a_ separate 
class, and are bound to stand by 


one another at a pinch. It often 
happens that a man will arrive 
late at a meeting when the principal 
business has been transacted, but 
he is not on that account allowed 
to go without his copy, for some 
one will either hand over his 
transcript to be copied, or adjourn 
to a corner of the room or the steps 
without, and there give the late 
comer the benefit of his notes. 
Similarly there are frequent agree- 
ments between the reporters to take 
one another’s place, when a man 
in regular employ has an unusual 
op portunity for doing a cood stroke 
of work on his own account. It is 
a rule with some papers to forbid 
the men in their employ to send 


copy elsewhere; but the great 
dailies for the most part are above 


such stringent prac tices, and many 
an extra sovereign 1s 
by supplying three o1 
with the 


to be turned 
four papers 


same notes. Country 


papers especially are often glad to 
local 
furnished 


pay highly for news of 
interest which can be 
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on the spot by London repor- 
ters. 

Turning again for a moment to 
the changes which a score of years 
has introduced into en life, 
it is intere sting to glance | rie fly at 
any one of the great di aily journals, 
and the kind of person by whom 
they are so successfully conducted. 
[have in my mind the proprietor 
of a well-known and prosperous 
London newspaper. Upon his per- 
sonal characteristics it would be 
unnecessary, and indeed out of 
place to dwell: but as the chief of 
a flourishing journalistic property, 
he may be looked upon as the type 
of a modern editor. Without a 
spark of literary interest, he is a 
man of, business to the backbone. 
“Will it pay?” is the test he in- 
variably applies to a suggestion for 
introducing any new feature into 
his columns. ‘ My business is not 
to try and tickle their pal: ites with 
brilliant liter: ry essays,” he says, 
“T want some ‘thing that will fetch 
the advertisers.” He is true to his 
principles. Literature, Art, Drama, 
Science, Politics, all are regarded 
from precisely the same stand- 
point—that of the keen, unimagi- 
native man of trade, who turns out 
every day so many columns of ex- 
actly what his readers want. Know- 
ing toa shade of expression what 
to say of a new picture, a new book, 
anew scientific invention, he says 
that and no more; and when the 
affair is “ written up” to suit the 
public, it is thrown aside, and no 
more time or trouble wasted upon 
it. There are lines laid down for 
the management of every column 
of the paper, which are followed 
without deviation from day to day. 
This man is a model of his class. 
The purely literary editor is no 
longer found in the office of the 
newspaper ; we must search from 
him amongst the conductors of the 
old-fashioned monthly magazines, 
which alone really deal w ith litera- 


ture pure and simple. A news- 
paper is now a great commercial 
concern, housed in a building which 
is divided out into “ editorial,’ 
‘publishing, ‘advertisement, 

and several other departments, each 
of which is kept as distinctly apart 
from the rest as though it were a 
separate house of business. You 
do not know in one office what is 
their business in the office over the 
way. Overthis huge establishment 
the editor reigns supreme ; 

must be in every corner if he 
be sure of the exact work 
whole machinery. Here you may 
him paternally lecturing a 
messenger for carelessness ; here 
consulting with the foreman of the 
printers ; now arranging with a 
special correspondent to start for 
India by the next mail, and again 
conferring with his leader writer 
as to the subject of the d Ly’s irticle. 
Leader-writing, by the wa 
managed differently now from what 
it was when Thackeray told us of 
the gay fellows arranging 
and flagon the topics which should 
fill the columns. To-day the leader 
writers are kept apart as far as 
possible, holding no communication 
upon the subject of their business 
either amongst themselves or with 
any counsellors outside the 
The leader-writer enters his room, 
and is visited by the editor, who 
inquires of him, “ Well, Mr. A., 
what have you for to-day?” Two 
or three subjects are suggested, 
which perhaps fail to satisfy the 
chief, who desires a column on 
something which has been rumoured 
in the evening papers. 
leading ideas and the main 
ment he is to follow, the 
shut into his room, where he re- 
mains for an hour or two till his 
column is completed, when it is 
sent up to the printers, and a proof 
worked off for the editor, and pre- 
sently the affair is All is 
written with an eye to advertise- 


his eye 
would 
ing of the 
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office. 
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done. 
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ments. It is well known through- 
out England that the advertisers 
are the supporters of newspapers, 
and that they have their price. 
Few journals are guilty of the puff 
direct, but to those who read be- 
tween the lines it is very evident 
where the influence of trade steps 
in and leaves its mark upon the 
tone of an article. The outside 
world thought it very noble of a 
certain journal to open its columns 
with such generosity to the grie- 
vances of retail traders a few weeks 
ago; but no one behind the scenes 
believed that the proprietor of this 
or any of the other journals which 
took up the cause of the shopkeepers 
had become sudden converts to 
heretical notions on the subject of 
trade. Your modern editor knows 
which way the wind blows, and is 
wise in his generation. 

Just, then, as railway enterprise 
has trained up a service of men 
who may be said to have railway in 
their blood, so has the develop- 
ment of newspaper activity created 
a race of men who conduct their 
business upon principles as exact 
and well-established as those of 
trade and commerce. Instead of 
a miscellaneous horde of specu- 
lators starting newspapers as they 
would mines, we have now a class 
of trained newspaper proprietors 
who have evolved methods of con- 
ducting their enterprises such as 
were not dreamt of a generation 
ago. 

There are several avenues of 
promotion open to the reporter. 
He may become (1) foremost in his 
own peculiar walk, gaining fame 
and wealth as “a first-class ver- 
batim man.” A thoroughly com- 
petent reporter, in the narrowest 
sense of the term, earns as much 
as the cashier in a banking house. 
He may, again, (2) passing from his 
own sphere to the inner work of a 
newspaper Office, rise to the post of 
sub-editor or manager. One can 
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scarcely recommend the promotion 
to “sub.” Once a “sub,” his old 
roving independent life becomes to 
the ex-reporter a beloved and 
cherished memory. Bound to the 
desk by ties as close and irksome 
as those of the clerk on his stool, 
the “sub” is condemned for life to 
wade through mountains of the 
dreariest copy, his only diversion 
being to correct the blunders of his 
former associates. There is (3) the 
higher honour of the editorial 
chair awaiting the ambitious re- 
porter. If a confirmed rover, he 
has open to him (4) the exciting 
career of war correspondent, and 
the opportunity of visiting in this 
capacity the distant parts of the 
earth; or, forsaking the pencil and 
notebook for the wider range of the 
general writer, he may (5) choose 
to turn his experience of public life 
to account as a leader writer or a 
contributor to the light literature 
of the day. Many first-rate nove- 
lists (the instance of Dickens is too 
trite) commenced by wielding the 
pencil of the reporter. Again, 
there are many opportunities of 
securing lucrative appointments, as 
(6) secretary to a public institution 
oran individual. And lastly, there is 
the career of the barrister peculiarly 
open to one who possesses that 
wide and thorough experience of 
public life which can only be gained 
by the reporter on the London 
Press. 

Take another genial and homely 
view of the Press-man and _ his 
profession. Mr. Spurgeon addresses 
5000 people twice a week, and is 
famous to the world’send. Some un- 
obtrusive little mau—who is known 
only to a dozen confréres of the 
Press as “a good fellow,” and to the 
omnipotent proprietor of the Daily 
Wonder, addresses at least 200,000 
people every morning, and neither 
possesses nor is covetous of fame, 
so long as he can meet the inevit- 
able rate collector, baker, and 
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butcher with a cheerful counte- 
nance. Take a wider and more 
gaily-coloured view, and remember 
that the work of the reporter is as 
diversified as public life. The big, 
many-sided world of politics, reli- 
gion, science, literature, art, indus- 
trial and commercial enterprise is 
the field in which he labours, and 
day by day the range of his opera- 
tion is extended. Each morning 
witnesses the discovery of some 
new thing, upon which the energies 
of man may be exercised. New 
institutions, new societies are born 
at every stroke of the clock; and 
the daily newspaper, that great 
embodiment of modern enterprise, 
must keep pace with the move- 
ments of its age. The editor, 
eager only to feed the public who 
support him, is ever on the watch 
for some fresh morsel of news with 
which to stimulate their many 
palates. “What do the public 
want?” “What will the public 
read?” is his cry (not as some 


people suppose, What ought the 
public to want? but, What do they 


want? Ignorance of the dis- 
tinction has wrecked many a 
venture) ; and, provided a market 
can be found, he is willing to 
admit within his columns intelli- 
gence of any sort or description. 
Good, bad, or indifferent, so the 
public can be got to regard it with 
any kind of interest, the “able 
editor” will take care they shall 
be supplied with full information 
concerning the new thing which 
the day or hour may bring forth. 
The reporter must follow the lead 
of his editor, and adapt himself to 
each new demand on the part of 
the reading or advertising public. 
It is becoming more and more 
patent that the old-fashioned 
journalist, whose sole value lies 
in his capacity to follow, machine- 
like, the rapidest speaker that 
mounts the platform, who can 
be relied on only to take down 
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and transcribe his notes correctly— 
must give place to a new man who 
combines with a fair knowledge of 
the mechanical part of his occupa- 
tion some polite information, how- 
ever superficial and meagre. Thus 
it is that smart young men whose 
experience of the details is paltry 
compared with that of the elder 
members of the craft, are able 
nevertheless, by reason of possessing 
a wider range of accomplishments, 
to step in and command, not only 
a better position, but a higher 
salary. Here is promise for the 
young reporter. Let him master 
thoroughly the drudgery of his 
profession, and never think himself 
perfect till he can seize each 
smallest word of the fastest speaker; 
and, having gained so much, let him 
set to work anew and: get himself 
an education which shall enable 
him to comport himself with ease 
in any department of newspaper 
industry. He will find plenty of 
encouragement; and plenty of 
chances. Thrown into contact with 
men of influence, he has abundant 
opportunities of enlisting their 
sympathy and interest. 

Take a lower but scarcely less 
tempting view of the profession and 
its possibilities. For whose 
tastes lie in the direction of con- 
stant change, the meeting of new 


one 


faces, the seeing of new sights, 
there is nolife so fascinating as that 
of the reporter, He goes every- 
where, he meets everybody ; he sees 
everything. No door is closed to 
him, for the public will have know- 
ledge of everything ind how do 
they get that knowledge but 
through the aid of the ubiquitous 
reporter. Courted as a_ useful 
man, whom it is we!l at all times to 
know, he may make friends where 
he will. No new thing can be 
given to the world but through the 
medium of the public press ; and 
the public press is embodied in the 
reporter. Is there foundation- 
o+ 
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stone to be laid ; or a new building 
of the arts or sciences to be 
opened ; or a banquet to be given 
to a public man; or a singer or an 


Astray. 
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to be hanged ; none of these things 
can be done without the seal of the 
reporter being set on them. He 
is the historian of his day; the 
universal man. 


actor to be féted ; or a royal couple 


to be married ; or famous murderer AUTOLYCUS. 


ARROWS ASTRAY. 


A PARABOLIC 


SONNET. 


Before a target we twain archers stand ; 


He with a sturdy bolt and steady aim 
Makes a deep dent in the concentred frame: 
I take a slender arrow in my hand, 


And aim, yet never hit,— my shafts all land 
Somewhere remote unseen: What must I blame? 
—Far in the heaven I see a starry flame 

Glow ’twixt miraculous peaks, as though ’twere fanned 

By be ating wings of life. strange rays touch earth, 
Fiit o’er my shaft, and make a spectral targe 
Shine on mine eyes so luminous and large 

That the plain mark I miss. My friend makes mirth :— 
“Do hit the t target once your shafts so fly— 
Unspent they’d pierce right through and hit the sky!” 


K. 
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Or the oracular poets before Homer 
we know so little that poetry dis- 
tinctly objective may be claimed as 
the first fruits of Greece. In 
Hesiod the grand careless natural- 
ness of the old pagan ballad is 
crossed by a strain of care, and the 
free, almost reckless, ideal of the 
Homeric heroes gives place to a 
moralism quickened by the recogni- 
tion of the numberless small bitter 
stabs of experience. If there were 
any young illusion that life is a 
jovial revel in which the day of the 
feast never fades into the day after, 
in Hesiod it is vanished. 

After Hesiod, the broad pictures 
of simple life are seldom found; 
the poetic mind has turned in- 
wards, and in that introspection 
finds querulousness come to mingle 
with joy. 

Few outside the student ranks 
have much knowledge of the poets 
of the period immediately follow- 
ing Hesiod; and yet, if to the 
Homeric age we are to ascribe the 
invention of a metre which is found 
not very suitable to our own 
language, we must credit to a 
more or less obscure poet who 
came afterwards, a metre, without 
which as a model, so familiar a 
home product as Gray’s “ Elegy,” 
with probably some thousands 
more of English poems, would 
scarcely have been written in their 
present form. Archilochus, the 
poet in question, an unfortunate 
and exasperated man, lived in the 
earlier part of the seventh century 
before our era. As the story runs, 
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a girl who was betrothed to him 
jilted him for a wealthier man, and 
the passionate wretch in return 
drove both her and her father to 
desperation by his stinging iambics. 

His verse is more severe, less 
simply esthetic, than that of the 
poets of aruder period ; his specialty 
as to metre lies as much in a style 
of versification as in the iambic 
rhythm. Before his century the 
continued ballad, or the epic, was 
the only kind of poetry, the heroic 
the only measure at all general. 
Soon after him sprang into exis- 
tence asmall crowd of minor bards. 

The best-known poem by Archi- 
lochus is a brief and philosophic 
address to his soul, a piece of 
advice to himself that perhaps may 
seem old and trite to us, but if 
interpolated among the dramatic 
narratives of Homer, would suggest 
a comparatively modern mood. 
Several English translations have 
been made of the poem. 

It is fair to a writer to give more 
than one translation of his work, 
if such exist. One may help to 
throw light upon him where 
another does not; and they are 
unlikely all to maim him in the 
same limb, so that some notion of 
him can be gained from the very 
clash of the paraphrases. The 
following are some of the versions 
of the little poem : 


“My soul, my soul, by cares past 
all relief 
Distracted sore, bear up! with 
manly breast, 
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And dauntless mien, each fresh 
assault of grief 
Encountering. By hostile wea- 
pons pressed, 
Stand firm. Let no unlooked-for 
triumph move 
To empty exultation ; no defeat 
Cast down. But still let modera- 
tion prove 
Of life’s uncertain cup the bitter 
and the sweet.” 
(CotoneL Mure.) 


“ Spirit, thou Spirit, like a troubled 
sea, 
Ruffled with 
calamity, 

Sustain the shock: a daring heart 
op 08SEC: 

Stand firm, amidst the charging 
spears of foes : 

If conquering, vaunt not in vain- 
glorious show : 

If conquered, stoop not, prostrated 
In woe: 


Greek 


deep and hard 


Moderate, in joy, rejoice ; in sorrow, 
mourn : 
Muse on man’s lot: be thine dis- 


creetly borne.” 


“O sou!, my soul, tho’ tost by care, 
Whe: ce chance of rest is hard and 
rare, 
Keep up, protect thyself, and throw 
A many breast to meet thy foe. 
Where worst his arms and ambush 
threat, 
s thee, firm and fearless, 
vet; 
proud boasts, when victor, 
Lorne, 
By n» despair, when vanquished, 
tm; 
Joy uvt too loud when life is glad, 
No k too low when days seem 
| 


( 
As 


(Ev Ton.) 


But | preserve the proper mean 
Eac!) erilous extreme between.” 
( jason R. G. Macerecor.) 


“ M.. soul, my Soul, careworn, be- 
it of rest, 
and iront the Foe, with 


untless breast ; 


Ari 
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Take thy firm stand amidst his 
fierce alarms ; 

Secure, with inborn valour meet 

his arms. 

conquering, mount 

glory’s glittering steep ; 

Nor, conquered, yield, fall down at 
home, and weep. 

Await the turns of life with duteous 
awe; 

Know, Revolution is great Nature’s 
law.” 

(Marquis WELLESLEY.) 


Nor, 


vain- 


We have attempted a more dog- 
gedly literal version : 
O Soul, O Soul, mazed 
sistless cares, 
Up! stem thy woes by putting 
forth thy breast ; 
When the spears menace, stand 
in sturdy rest. 
If victory thine, show no inflated 
airs, 
If loss, O skulk not, making gloom 
thy guest ; 
Be glad in prowess, grieve neath 
evil’s ban, 
Not much,—learn 
rhythm encloses man. 


by re- 


too what 


Two poets mark the former part 
of the seventh century before our 
era, Aleman, the intense enthusiast 
for the beautiful, and fat} of 
erotic minstrelsy, and Terpandros, 
who brought elocutionary perfec- 
tion to the recital of Homer’s 
verses, and has the fame of having 
added three new strings to the lyre, 
which first had but four. His 
great invention, however, is that of 
characters for musical notation. 

Aleman, if we may trust a frag- 
ment found in a tomb in Egypt, 
and edited by M. A. Canini, held 
to a simple poetical mythology 
and the old nature worship. 
“Love, Fate, and Force are of all 
daimons the most ancient. Deity 
makes man happy by the gift of the 
Graces. From the Divine 
comes vengeance also.” 


ones 
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Aleman’s epithet for memory is 
well worth making a mental note 
of; it is “that which has sight 
within the mind.” 

Before we pass from the elegiac 
poets, the fathers of the subjective 
school, to the division of the 
literary stream into lyrists and 
gnomists, a word is due to the 
fabulists. Archilochus is said to 
have woven fables into his verses, 
but the ancient school of fable is 
ranked under the familiar name of 
Aisop. 

Aisop, it is said, was born a 
slave, but such was his talent that, 
following the mode of expressing 
moral instruction then prevailing 
in Attica, he was able to baffle the 
tyrannical projects of an autocrat 
by a fable, reminding us of the 
relations of Nathan and King 
David and the parable of the ewe 
lamb. But, according to report, 
his usual manner was to say 
pleasant things. A conversation 
with Solon is given in which A’sop 
exclaims, “ Solon! either we must 
not speak to kings, or we must say 
what will please them.” Solon 
replies, “We should either not 
speak to kings at all, or we should 

give them good advice, and speak 
truth.” What a touchstone of 
politics lies in this essential dif- 
ference! It is as applicable now as 
ever, although modern kingship, in 
all but the regions of autocratic 
imperialism, is the dominance of a 
¢lass rather than of an individual. 

The kind of fable associated with 
the name of Alsop can scarcely be 
described as religious; it consti- 
tutes a branch of literature adjoin- 
ing rather than coincident with the 
loftier region of parable. But 
though, through being a teacher of 
worldly wisdom, fable may not take 
the highest rank as an instructor, 
yet it may not rightly be thrust 
outside the place of ethical instru- 
ments. By the ironic flash in 
which it exposes human motives, 
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by the stream of piercing light 
which it throws upon subtle phases 
of human conduct, rays which it is 
impossible to evade, fable may claim 
to be a divine agent in an equal 
degree with a sermon. It is as 
much the father of the modern 
high-class novel, as in their several 
ways are the epic and the drama. 
The chief use of the fable, how- 
ever, seems to have been political. 
“The Belly and the Members” 
contains the essence of the best 
republicanism; “The Sick Lion 
and Fox” shows the subtlety of a 
tyrant and the wit of his victims ; 
“The Eagle and the Fox” might 
have been a caution to some proud 
potentate that he was not so abso- 
lutely impregnable but that some 
unexpected attack might yet be 
made to reach him. ‘The Horse 
and the Stag” was deftly used to 
warn certain citizens who were de- 
bating whether they should assign 
a bodyguard to their ruler, by 
which they would have given him 
the power of bit and saddle over 
themselves. “The Old Man and 
Death,” which is regarded as one 
of the oldest and most authentic 
fables of those that bear the name 
of Asop, is a fine instance of the 
correction of theory by expe- 
rience: “A poor, feeble old man, 
who had crawled out into a neigh- 
bouring wood to gather a few 
sticks, had made up his bundle, 
and, laying it upon his shoulders, 
was trudging home with it. Wea- 
ried with | age and the length of the 
way and the weight of his burden, 
he grew so faint and weak that he 
sank under it, and,as he sat on 
the ground, called upon the death 
deity to come once for all and ease 
him of his troubles. Death no 
sooner heard him but he came, and 
demanded what was wanted. The 
poor old man, who little thought 
Death had been so near, and was 
frighted out of his senses by his 
visitor’s grim aspect, answered him, 
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trembling, That having, by some 
mishap, let fall his bundle of sticks, 
and being too infirm to get them 
by himself on his shoulder, he had 
made bold to call for help ; which, 
indeed, was all he wanted.” This 
fable is generally supposed to be 
referred to by Euripides in the 
Alcestis,and is a good example of the 
peculiar province of fable, which we 
have endeavoured to define. Cer- 
tain fables of Alsop are also re- 
ferred to by Aristophanes, Demos- 
thenes, and Aristotle, and he is 
named by Herodotus. But as in 
Hesiod may be found a fable after- 
wards included with those bearing 
the name of Asop, the question of 
actual authorship becomes very 
obscure. 

It is pleasant to think of Socrates, 
as is recorded by Plato, versifying 
some of the fables of sop to 
relieve the tedium of prison. 

The history of the Oracle, as it 
winds in and out of the history of 
Greece, has not yet been written. 
That in its uncorrupted period its 
influence was not unlike that of 
the prophetic voice among the He- 
brews, we may fairly infer. The 
principle of it seems to have been 
the purification of the natural 
senses, so that they should open 
themselves to influx from a higher 
range of faculties. The following 
from the Anthology, entitled 
“Oracle of the Pythia,” is a fine 
instance of the ancient symbolism 
of baptism : 

“Enter the pure God’s Temple 
sanctified 

In soul, with virgin water purified. 

One drop will cleanse the good ; 
the Ocean wave 

Suffices not the guilty soul to lave. 


(H. Wetuzstey, D.D.) 


9 


Our own version runs : 


Be clean in soul, O stranger, and 
laved in vestal spring, 

The Deity’s precincts pure if e’er 

thou would’st draw nigh : 
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One drop for worthy men suffices 
everything ; 
To cleanse the vile would make 
the ocean’s streams run dry 


As, according to the Hebrew 
record, there were times when the 
written word was precious, or inspi- 
ration was lacking, times when there 
was no mystic faculty to be found in 
anyone, “no distinguishing open 
vision ;’ so also there are times 
when poetry vanishes and prose 
takes its place. The soul is no 
longer led by eager feeling, but, as 
it were, requires shafts to sup- 
port it, a whip to stimulate, and 
orderly rather than spontaneous 
work. There is a_ subsidence 
from bright and elevating emotion 
into calmness of thought. The 
gnomists of Greece show two sides, 
the one a wisdom which has not 
lost the spiritual glow, and so may 
truly be called philosophy; the 
other an intellectual frigidity de- 
generating into dogmatism, and so 
producing the peculiar arrogance 
of the sage. 

The true seer is inspirationally 
gifted; the true poet is broadly 
and humanly wise; entering upon 
regions less celestial than the one 
and less romantic than the other, 
we find a class claiming the title 
of sage, and busying themselves 
upon the evolution of good mun- 
dane truth in the practical form of 
maxim and apophthegm. A class 
of utmost political benefit if its 
sound sagacity can be worked into 
the basis of law ; a class very dead 
if it miss at once the practical 
stimulus of real life and the ideal 
fervour of the earnest prophet. A 
sage evolving even with mathema- 
tical accurac y a cold perfection of 
thought, shall be of less import to 
mankind than a man of but half 
his intellectual ability who, what- 
ever he has to give, savours it with 
love’s earnestness. 
Synchronous with the 


gnomic 
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period in Greece was the beginning 
of physical speculation and study ; 
and we have to thank the men of 
that time for influences recog- 
nisable in very different provinces 
of life ;—in the wonders of phy- 
sical science, in the undying wis- 
dom of proverbial lore, and in the 
dulness of sermons, 

Thales is regarded as the father 
of Greek philosophy, not because 
he introduced much that was truly 
majestic to the world, but because 
he made of physical research a 
fragment apart from the mass of 
mystic cosmogony, which perhaps 
had grown somewhat chaotic. 
Instead of the physical universe 
being regarded as a link in the 
chain of a great moral conception 
of life, its substances began to be 
scratched and laid bare to discover 
whether in them could not be 
found the true beginning of things. 
When Thales and his followers 
sought in water, fire, or air—sub- 
stance rather than spirit—to find 
what had hitherto been sought in 
the power and purpose of Deity, 
they were beginning that terrible 
disruption which has broken the old 
homogeneous philosophy into the 
two discordant schools of theology 
and materialism. Materialism has 
done magnificent work, but it ful- 
fils a function similar to that of the 
restless opposition in a system of 
government by party, or of the mas- 
terful Satan in the old doctrinal 
scheme. The true government is 
one of concord, and we may hope 
that when thought has emerged from 
the doubts, and freed itself from 
the shackles of a mean medizvalism, 
the love of harmony will then 
grow grand and large enough to 
convert the opposer into a useful 
friend and absorb all that is good 
in him. 

The Seven Sages, according to 
Diogenes Laertius, a writer of the 
second or third century, were Thales, 
Solon, Periandros, Kleoboulos, 


Cheilon, Bias, Pittakos. But some 
of these must hold a doubtful 
place, or there were more than 
seven in this constellation of 
wisdom, for there are added also 
Anacharsis the Scythian, Myson, 
Pherekydes the Syrian, Epime- 
nides the Cretan, and Peisistratos. 
It is curious to mark the differ- 
ences of nationality amongst men 
professedly Greek, denoting that 
Greece was a sort of focus to the 
nomad intellect of the time, the 
centre not only to Asia Minor 
and the islands, but even to more 
distant regions. Thales himself, 
born at Miletus, is said by 
Herodotus to have been Phcenician 
by origin, and both Diogenes and 
Plutarch allege that he learned his 
philosophy in Egypt. 

Thales being a natural philoso- 
pher as well as a moralist, an 
astronomer, a geometrician, and a 
believer in the soul, may well have 
found himself with enough to 
occupy him to the full. Indeed 
his pursuits so fully absorbed him 
that, as the story goes, when his 
mother urged him to marry, he 
replied that it was not yet the 
time. When time had passed, 
and his youth was gone, she 
pressed him again, and he changed 
his reply, now saying, ‘It is no 
longer the time.’ 

Thales has been described as the 
first person who affirmed that the 
souls of men were immortal. This 
is an absurd position to assume 
with regard to an instinct which 
has manifested itself in one form 
or other in every nation known to 
history. That he affirmed the soul 
to be moveless yet ever moving, as 
otherwise recorded, seems more 
probable. 

A tripod was, it is said, drawn 
up in a net by some fishermen 
of Miletus, and became the cause 
of dispute. They sent to the 
Oracle at Delphi, and received as 
answer : 
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“You ask about the tripod, to 
whom you shall present it ; 

It is for the wisest I reply, ‘that 
fortune surely meant it.” 

It was accordingly given to 
Thales, but he passed it on to 
some one else, and eventually it 
came to Solon. He said that it 
was the Deity himself that was the 
first in wisdom, and so sent the 
tripod to Delphi again. 

Among the recorded sayings of 
Thales may be found the fol- 
lowing: 

‘Beautify not the appearance, 
but be beautiful in practice.’ This 
is a literal rendering, and not so 
well polished by use as ‘ Hand- 
some is that handsome does.’ 

‘Be not enriched in an ill way.’ 
‘Be not idle, even though you be 
rich.” ‘If you rule, order your- 
self.” ‘Be at one with yourself.’ 
‘ Have a care of life.’ 

‘ All things are full of the gods.’ 
‘What is the eldest of things? 
God, for he had no birth. What 
the greatest? Place, for the world 
contains the rest of things, but this 
holds the world. What is the 
most beautiful ? The world, for all 
is a part of this in order. What 
is the wisest? Time, for what it 
has not found out already, it yet 
will find. What is the most 
common? Hope, for though one 
have nought else, this is near by. 
What is the most serviceable? 
Virtue, for this by right use makes 
other things of service. What is 
the most harmful ? Vice, for there 
are few things which its presence 
does not harm. What is the 
strongest? Necessity, for it alone 
is unconquered. What is the 
easiest ? That which is according 
to nature; since even in pleasures 
men often grow weary.’ 

‘An adulterer asked of him 
whether he should swear that he 
had not committed adultery. Is 
not perjury, he replied, worse than 
adultery ?’ 
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‘He used to say that death 
differed nothing from life. Why 
then, said some one, do you not 
therefore die? Because there is 
no difference, he replied.’ 

‘When some one asked him 
whether a man’s sin escapes the 
notice of the gods, No, not even 
his intent, he replied.’ 

‘When asked how we may best 
and most justly live, he said, If 
that which we blame in others, 
we never do ourselves.’ 

Some of these sayings seem very 
trite, but we must bear in mind the 
reason why they are so, that they 
have come down to us almost 
unconsciously to ourselves, and 
form part of our proverbial or 
unwritten tradition. 

Certain truths seem to be so 
assured as to have become the 
inalienable property of man, and 
to be ready ever to take root in a 
new form. It would be difficult to 
discover which among the following 
most nearly represents the earliest 
or original expression : 

“ Harm seek, harm find.” 

*“ Curses, like chickens, 
home to roost.” 

“ He that is an object of dread 
to many, let him dread many.” 

“ Gains that are base are equal 
to a loss.” 

“Til got, ill spent.” 

“He harms himself who plans 
another’s harm; and evil counsel 
serves its author worst.” 

“Tf you have spoken ill, haply 
you will yourself hear worse.” 

“Such word as thou speakest 
shalt thou have to hearken to.” 

“Give, and it shall be given unto 
you.” 

“They that took sword shall 
perish by sword.” 

“Tf anyone is for captivity, into 
captivity he goes; if anyone will 
slay with the sword, he must be 
slain with the sword.” 

“ He that striketh with the sword 
shall be beaten with the scabbard.” 


come 
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“Hoist by his own petard.” 

“To evil sinks who evil thinks.” 

The result of the speculations of 
Thales, leaving the celestial con- 
templations of the ancient bards 
for the scrutiny of the obscurities 
of nature, was that all things had 
their origin in water ;—a kind of 
discovery that does not greatly 
enlarge or deepen our conceptions 
of life. The Morals of Thales are 
much to be preferred to his Science. 

Solon, who divides with Thales 
the honour of being the first of 
the seven sages, is popularly known 
as a lawgiver rather than a poet 
or ethical teacher; but he was 
all three. As a lawgiver, he in- 
clined to what would now be styled 
paternal government ; he enjoined 
that if anyone did not support his 
parents he should be accounted 
infamous; that the man who 
squandered his patrimony shou!d 
be equally so accounted, and that 
the sluggard was liable to prosecu- 
tion by anyone who chose to 
impeach him, while an annual 
inquiry was permitted into the 
manner in which each citizen main- 
tained himself. These were sharp, 
if wholesome enactments, but 
milder than Draco’s code, which 
had assigned to idleness a penalty 
as severe as the punishment for 
murder. The laws of marriage 
Solon revised, so as to make that 
union so far as possible one of 
affection and tenderness, rather 
than a mercenary contract. His 
laws were evidently framed to pro- 
tect the poorer citizens, and such 
was the wisdom with which they 
were adapted to the need, that they 
remained in full force for over four 
centuries. 

Solon recognised the virtue of 
really conscientious compromise ; 
when asked if he had made the 
best laws for the people, he replied, 
the best that they would have 
accepted. He had great power 
moreover as an orator, charming a 
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large audience by his verse. But, 
like every reformer, he found his 
plans disturbed by offended faction. 
Born in Salamis, he died self-exiled 
from Athens in Cyprus, at the age of 
eighty. Solon, though a poet, had a 
lack of imagination. Had he pos- 
sessed this quality, he would have 
been able to discern and foster the 
good uses of the Stage. As it was, 
he expressed his indignation at the 
dramatic representations of Thespis, 
sternly observing that if fiction 
(which he regarded as falsehood), 
were tolerated on the stage, un- 
truth would find its way into the 
common occupations of men. Truly 
it does so find its way, but the fact 
cannot be said to be due to any 
form of imaginative fiction. 

Some of the words of Solon may 
well put us to the blush, for we can 
no more come up to their level in 
practice than we can transcend it in 
thought. ‘When he was asked 
how men could be most effectually 
deterred from injustice, he said, If 
those who are not being injured 
feel an equal indignation with those 
that are.’ 

Among his’ maxims we may 
instance the following: ‘Nothing 
in excess.’ ‘ Flee from such pleasure 
as brings forth sorrow.’ ‘ Adhere 
to probity of moral as more trust- 
worthy than an oath.’ ‘Make 
friends slowly, but once made, do 
not hastily repudiate them.’ ‘If you 
expect others to give correct 
accounts, be ready to submit your 
own. ‘Counsel not what is 
pleasantest, but what is best.’ 
‘Conjecture the obscure from the 
manifest.’ ‘Worship God, rever- 
ence parents, succour friends, envy 
no one, sustain the truth.’ ‘The 
end of every matter must be con- 
sidered, in what direction it will 
tend.’ ‘Consider your honour as a 
gentleman of more weight than an 
oath.’ 

‘I grow old finding ever much 
to learn.’ 





Here is a truth which is as mani- 
fest now as it was in Solon’s day: 
‘ Laws are like cobwebs, which hold 
fast anything light and insigni- 
ficant, but when anything greater 
comes in, it bursts through them and 
is gone.’ The following appeals to 
personal sympathy. ‘ When he was 
shedding tears over a son that had 
died, he was told that he was 
effecting nothing. It is because I 
effect nothing, he said, that 
I weep.’ 

The following seem to be based 
upon Solon’s experience as a states- 
man : 

“In great matters it is difficult 
to please all. 

* As much as iron can effect in 
war, so far can well handled speech 
prevail in a state.” 

Another apophthegm shows one 
reason of his for the protection of 
the persons of the poor, namely, 
that the over-rich become injurious 
to the state. ‘Satiety,’ he said, 
‘is generated by wealth, and 
insolence by satiety.’ He gives a 
caution too, which illustrates his 
experience of the rich : ‘ Be not idle, 
even if thou art wealthy. The 
same saying is also ascribed to 
Thales. 

The following is told of Solon :-— 

“When he was spat upon by 
some one and bore the affront with 
equanimity, and was blamed by 
some one else on that account, he 
replied, Are then fishers to abide 
being sprayed by the sea, to catch 
uw koby, while I am not to be patient 
to endure the same, to be fisher of 
aman?” 

This is like what was afterwards 
known as Stoicism, but with heart 
in it; it even transcends’ the 
triumph over externals enjoined by 
Confucius: “ A scholar whose 
mind is set on truth and who is 
ashamed of bad clothes and bad 
food, is not fit to be discoursed 
with.” 

Solon said: 


“When thou hast 
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learned how to obey, thou wilt 
know how to rule.” 

There is an unwritten tradition 
which supports this maxim; a 
boy at a public school who 
chances to have entered a class 
above those junior forms, whose 
members fulfil the useful office 
of “fag” to the seniors, will be 
told by his comrades that when 
it comes to his turn to have “fags” 
of his own, he will regret never 
having learned how to treat them, 
through not having been a “ fag” 
himself. 

One of Solon’s ordinances has, 
in the inferences to which it leads, 
been reduced by modern acuteness 
to something of a dilemma. His 
law is, “ Whosoever shall put out 
the eye of him that hath but one, 
shall have both his own put out for 
so doing.” What, the modern 
critic asks, shall be done in the 
reversed case, where a man having 
but one eye happens to thrust out 
one of his neighbour’s two? Shall 
he lose his sole eye by way of 
retaliation? If so, he would 
suffer double penalty for his 
offence. 

Pittakos was a general and law- 
giver of Mitylene. Inavery naive 
manner he gives his experience of 
life; ‘It is a difficult thing to be 
really a good man.’ The same 
elevation of motive, which consti- 
tutes virtue, marks him as charac- 
terises the others of the group of 
this period. ‘ Forbear,’ he said, 
‘to speak evil, not only of your 
friends but also of your enemies.’ 

The sentence ‘The half is of 
more account than the whole,’ is 
paradoxical. Does it mean that 
moderation is better than surfeit, 
or self-control than licence, or that 
the first half of most things is the 
pleasantest part, or that a good 
abstract is better than a diffuse 
compilation? The saying is also 
found in Hesiod, and was probably 
an ancient proverb. It is generally 
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believed to originate in the advice 
to accept a friendly compromise, 
rather than launch on the sea of 
litigation even to win everything. 

An apopthegm attr ibuted to Pit- 
takos is also ascribed to Thales: 
‘When asked whether the com- 
mitter of an evil deed escapes the 
sight of the gods, he replied, No, 
nor even of an evil thought.’ One 
of his enactments was, that if a man 
committed an offence when drunk, 
he should be visited with double 
the ordinary penalty. Modern law- 
givers who allow drunkenness to 
count as an excuse, must settle this 
point with Pittakos. 

Bias was a barrister of an extinct 
school; he would only give his 
talent as a pleader to the side 
which seemed to him to be in the 
right. With this fact in view, the 
manner of his death is beautiful 
to contemplate. He had pleaded a 
cause when he was extremely old, 
and after he had finished speaking, 
he leaned back with his head on 
the bosom of his grandson. The 
business of the court went on ; the 
advocate on the opposite side made 
his speech ; the judges gave their 
decision in favour of the client of 
Bias; and when the court broke 
up, the old man was found to have 
passed out of mortal life unper- 
ceived. 

All his apophthegms are in har- 
mony with the upright and reli- 
gious nature of the man. ‘ Un- 
hap PY, he who cannot bear unhappi- 
ness’ is an epigrammatic saying 
of his. ‘Good men,’ he said ‘are 
easily deceived; but he was by 
no means without shrewdness 
himself, for this is an observation 
of his: ‘It is preferable to decide 
a question between enemies than 
between friends, for of the friends 
the one against whom it goes is 
sure to turn enemy, while of the 
enemies one is sure to become a 
friend.’ 

‘When he was asked which was 
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the most pernicious amongst 
animals, he replied, Amongst wild 
ones the tyrant, amongst tame ones 
the flatterer.’ 

‘An impious man asked him, 
what kind of thing might piety 
be? He was silent. When the 
other asked him the cause of his 
silence, he said, I am silent, 
because you are asking of things 
with which you have no concern.’ 

‘He was asked what was the 
best counsellor, and replied, the 
moment itself.’ 

Of Bias, Cicero tells the story, 
that when his native place Priene 
fell into the hands of the enemy, 
and the citizens were taking flight 
and carrying large quantities of 
their property with them, Bias was 
admonished by some one to do the 
same. But I am doing so, he 
replied, for Iam carrying with me 
all that I have. 

Periandros was an_ absolute 
ruler, and might well have been 
omitted from the constellation of 
sages. Indeed it is wonderful how 
he should have been placed there, 
in face of the recorded but almost 
incompatible elements in __ his 
character, wisdom, cruelty, and 
wickedness. There is a question, 
however, whether there were not 
two cf the name. The only notice- 
able saying among those ascribed 
to him, is that ‘ When asked, what 
is the greatest thing in the smallest, 
he replied, A good soul-faculty in 
the body of a man.’ 

Perhaps Periandros, like Solo- 
mon, saw the good, but found evil 
present with him. The saying 
ascribed to him, ‘Pleasures are 
mortal, virtues are immortal,’ may 
be that of a man who had tried 
the one, but oniy longed for the 
other. 

Cheilon was a son of Sparta, 
and is a fair exemplar of the 
Spartan sobriety and manliness. 

‘The story runs that when he 
was asked by sop what Zeus was 
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doing, he said, He is humbling the 
high and exalting the lowly.’ 
This story, by a mistranslation of 
the Greek, has been told the 
reverse way, that Cheilon asked the 
question of Alsop. 

The world has altered little 
these twenty-five centuries. The 
same answer as Cheilon’s might 
yet be made to the question, 
“What is difficult ?—To keep si- 
lence upon secrets, and to dispose 
well of leisure, and to be able to 
bear unjust treatment.’ 

‘When Cheilon saw the corpse 
of a miser being carried forth, he 
said, This fellow lived a lifeless 
life, and has left behind his life 
for others.’ 

How easy it seems, how difficult 
it is, to conform in spirit and in 
truth to the following maxim of 
Cheilon: ‘To the banquets of 
friends come slowly, but to their 
misfortunes with speed.’ 

Cheilon was evidently a man 
of foresight, consideration, and 
patience. His ideal was of virtue, 
and was a sound one; many a 
lofty profession of religion, if 
bared to its real basis, would show 
a less worthy range of motives. 
Cheilon taught ‘ To prefer punish- 
ment to disgraceful gain; for the 
one is painful but once, but the 
other for one’s whole life.’ ‘ Not 
to laugh at a person in misfor- 
tune.’ ‘If one is strong, to be 
also merciful, so that one’s neigh- 
bours may respect one rather than 
fear one.’ ‘ Not to dislike divina- 
tion.” ‘To obey the laws.’ ‘To 
love quiet.’ 

There few relics of Kleo- 
boulos, and some of those, such as 


are 
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‘Go more quickly to the mis- 
fortunes of friends than to their 
good fortunes,’ seem confused 
with the sayings of other sages. 
‘What you hate, do not to 
another’ is his approximation to 
the standard of the golden rule. 
‘Every prudent and wise man,’ 
says Kleoboulos, ‘hates a lie.’ 

He may be claimed as an early 
supporter of the education of 
women. ‘He used to say that 
daughters should be given in 
marriage when girls in age, but 
women in sense, as indicating 
that even girls ought to be well 
educated.’ 

Anacharsis was of royal birth 
and a Scythian father, his mother 
being Greek. He was brought up 
to know the language of either 
parent. He chose the study of 
wisdom in preference to wealth 
and position, and in the time of 
Solon came to Athens, where he 
spent his time in learning, and 
was initiated into the Eleusinian 
mysteries. This honour was unique 
for a barbarian, and had such 
weight with him as to make him 
almost forget his own country. 
But when his friend Solon died, 
he returned. 

One of the sayings of Ana- 
charsis might be the origin of 
Ruskin’s expression, “ necessary 
play,” or the phrase, “ Recreation 
a religious duty;” he says: ‘ You 
must play, in order to do serious 
work.’ ‘When asked for what 
cause men are always unhappy, 
he replied because they are un- 
happy not only about the ills of 
their own, but also about the good 
things of others. 


(To be continue d -) 














Ir speaks ill for the critics who 
should guide the taste of our 
readers of fiction that they had 
only faint praise, or disparage- 
ment, or the crushing slight of 
silence, for the latest novel of Mr. 
Blackmore.* It is true that he 
won his first favour with the public 
in some degree unbeholden to the 
critics. ‘Lorna Doone” had no 
unanimous chorus of their ap- 
plause ; and “Cradock Nowell” won 
its way without anything like a 
consensus. In truth, Mr. Black- 
more’s style, as well as training and 
tone of mind, is so entirely swi 
generis” that the average novel- 
reviewer may have been puzzled to 
classify it. ‘No English novelist of 
our day has a tithe of his humour 
or his humanity, in the sense of 
“ scholarly culture ;” few can come 
near him in true pathos. And— 
what ought to recommend his 
works to all genuine workers—he 
is so fond of his chief ch: iracter, 
that the sole disparagement whic h 
can, with any show of plausibility, 
be laid at his door is his tendency to 
linger—shall we say to harp—upon 
the quaintnesses of John Ridd, or 
Parson Rosedew, or “ Cripps the 
Carrier,” perhapsa trifle too fondly. 
When the last-mentioned — 
stepped into the place of “ Alice 
Lorraine,” a prose idyll of Hie se 
a trifle less absorbing interest and 
fascination into the place of 
another prose idyll, which has 
perhaps more elements of an Eng- 





* Erema; or, My Father's Sin. By R. D. BLhackmore. Author of “ The Maid of 
Smith, Elder & Co., London. 
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lish classic than any fiction of our 
generation—there were signs of a 
disposition to cavil and carp at 
minor points of detail on the part 
of certain judges who had not 
given to the Oxfordshire story the 
careful reading which is essential 
to the assessment of a novel’s 
merits, but which, in these days of 
hurry and high pressure, a novel 
very seldom gets. A perusal of 
most of the critiques of the novel 
now before us, after reading it 
month by month in the Cornhill, 
convinced us that if the author 
would break his silence, and ignore 
the peyadowuxta, which leads him to 
treat smatterers and skimmers who 
essay to criticise, with contempt, he 
might turn the tables, and convince 
the public that it is not his fault 
when careless objectors make mulls 
of their own muddles. A notable 
example of this occurs to us from 
a leading weekly paper, which, in 
reviewing “ Krema,” argued that in 
a memorable scene in the first 
volume Uncle Sam must have been 
smashed in the smash of the mill, 
whereas the author had made it 
abundantly clear to a reader of 
common accuracy, that the sawyer 
was in the wheel, which span away, 
and sent him spinning. But such 
is one of the wrongs which con- 
scientious workmanship has often 
to put up with, imputations of 
blundering which are diflicult to 
answer, because the imputer is 
anonymous and has only a passing 
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interest in what has cost its author 
hours upon hours of brainwork and 
pondering of the probabilities and 
possibilities of each incident of his 
plot. 

Under a strong conviction that 
in “Erema; or, My Father’s Sin,” 
Mr. Blackmore (notwithstanding 
an innovation, which did not affect 
the public acceptance of another 
contemporary novel by a worthy 
rival, ‘Green Pastures and Picca- 
dilly,” the division of the scene of 
the plot between England and 
America) produced a novel worthy 
to rank with his best in point of 
skilful plot, sustained interest, 
clever character-drawing, humour, 
and pathos, we propose to glance 
at the main features of the story 
in the hope of persuading those 
who have not yet made acquain- 
tance with it, to read it without 
prejudice, in which case they will 


find a verdict in its favour. 
“Erema’” opens, where, on the 
mountains which overlook the 


Californian plain, but are them- 
selves a range of sand and desert, 
Erema and her sire, a king of men, 
whose fine eyes “dark with fatal 
sorrows as those of Admetus,” 
drought, famine, and long fatigue 
had been unable to change, dis- 
engage themselves from a waggon- 
train of Sacramento people on the 
29th of May, and trust to the 
discovery of a giant tree landmark 
as a guide toa friendly settler’s 
home at the western base of the 
mountain. This landmark fails 
them, for a reason made clear 
afterwards, and, disappointed of it 
and his last hope, the father 
staggers to a ledge of rock, amidst 
a Pacific sunset, to watch his last 
sun go down, and to await the 
starvation which he has secretly 
faced to eke out food and water for 
his child. She is found after three 


days with her arms thrown over 
her dead father’s body to shield 
him from the vultures, and it soon 
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unwittingly contributed to the 
disaster by cutting down the 
Titan tree to prove a right, in the 
previous winter. “The death of 
the King of the Mountains had 
led to the death of the king of 
mankind, as far as Erema’s little 
world contained one.” The home 
to which Erema was carried was 
that of one, whom her father had 
described to her as “ the one true 
man on earth,” a manly sawyer, of 
Cornish extraction, and of large 
possessions on the banks of the 
swift Blue River and the upper 
valley above it. With him abode 
his stalwart grandson, Ephraim or 
Firm Gundry, whom the sawyer, 
hight Sampson Gundry, but fami- 
liarly known as “Uncle Sam,” had 
brought up in his widowed home, 
along with a staff, of which the 
most conspicuous items were Suan 
Isco, a Black-rock Indian chief’s 
wife, rescued by the sawyer from 
the slavery to which she was 
reduced by a rival tribe, and a 


certain bailiff, called Martin, a 
faithful but somewhat opiniated 
old servant. Among such new 


friends, who she finds have placed 
her sire’s remains in a peaceful 
grave in the peach orchard by the 
Mill on the Blue River, Erema 
finds time to muse upon the mys- 
tery of her history, an English 
orphan, educated in a French con- 
vent, and when taken from it to 
accompany her father’s wanderings, 
still kept in ignorance of her ante- 
cedents. From the hints of the 
sawyer, who marvels that her 
father’s daughter should light a 
pipe for his father’s son, she gathers 
justification for the idea of caste, 
which has always been strong but 
hazy in her, and further that he 
was the victim of wrongs from his 
family, which her new found guar- 
dian urges her not to inquire into, 
but acquiesce in the role of “a 
female young American.” To judge 
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of her by incidental traits of 
character on first acquaintance, 
this is the last destiny she is 
disposed or fitted to recognise ; and 
accordingly, the Californian period 
of her chequered history is made 
up of occasional visits to the mill— 
in which she finds herself to be a 
chief object, thereby learning to 
realise her mysterious importance— 
and of feats of keen-sightedness, 
and courageous presence of mind, 
which qualify and equip her for 
the task of righting her father, 
and clearing a name which she 
learns is under a ban. More than 
once does Erema hear a Britisher 
plying the sawyer with bribes 
to give up George Castlewood’s 
papers and to hand over his 
daughter, and find at last some 
comfort in her host’s contemptuous 
and masterful dismissal of a “ spy” 
with his bones unbroken. And 
when a waterspout floods the Blue 
River in the Californian spring, 
who but Erema uses the “little 
great eyes” as Martin calls them, 
which the descriptions of the English 
papers describe as “of unusual 
size and lustre,” first to forecast 
the damage to the mill-wheel in 
Uncle Sam’s absence, and then, 
when the bore or eagre, as we 
should call it, swept it away, to 
descry and rescue from a watery 
grave the sawyer, though at the 
hazard of her own life. The 
sore loss hereby resulting to her 
staunch protector meets only Job’s 
comfort from his  fairweather 
friends, but whilst Sampson 
Gundry, his grandson, and Martin 
ride to San Francisco, to raise 
money to rebuild the sawmill on 
the house and property, Erema 
and the great dog Jowler go to 
the Mill orchard, near her father’s 
cross; and in the river hard by, on 
the guidance of her own large 
eves, a dream of the night before, 
and the help of Jowler’s teeth 
and fishing propensities, on the 
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upper verge of a hole a foot 
deep she spies what turns out 
to be a nugget, which Jowler 
is unable to stir, though when 
he gave it up “his grinders 
were framed with gold, as if 
he had been to a dentist regard- 
less of expense.” But with the 
finding of this treasure came at- 
tendant anxieties. Before the 
Gundrys could return from Fran- 
cisco, Erema was put in bodily 
fear by the advent of fourteen 
Mexican rovers, from whom she is 
hid by the protective resemblance 
of her dress to the timbers of the 
ruined mill-wheel; and when they 
are safely off without bloodshed, 
thanks to her forethought and 
notice to the returning sawyer, 
she at length propounds her plan 
for furnishing the goods which 
they have failed to get by mort- 
gage. At first the sawyer declines 
it politely ; and then, when a brush 
with the party of rovers has led to 
Firm’s dangerous wound,and to the 
robber chief’s death by Sampson’s 
rifle, the nugget, when hoisted at 
last by a small movable crane, and 
packed off under strong escort and 
a load of timber to the Bank, be- 
comes simply a mischief of money 
to the otherwise happy household, 
making Firm’s growing love of 
Erema, who has nursed him 
through his illness, more diffident 
and downcast, the sawyer himself 
more anxious and sensitive of 
difference in rank, and precipitating 
Erema’s declaration to Firm, that 
until her purpose in life of righting 
her father’s name and finding the 
graves of her mothers and sisters 
is achieved, she has more to do 
with hate than love, and cannot 
yield tu dreams of dalliance. Be- 
fore, however, the reader follows 
the heroine across the Atlantic to 
her seemingly insuperable life- 
task, we should like to quote Mr. 
Blackmore’s humour, as exhibited 
in the mysterious disappearance of 
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Erema’s dumb friend Jowler co- 
incidently with the visit of the 
rovers, and his re-appearance, 
synchronizing with his master’s 
convalescence. “Then Jowler,” he 
writes, “thought it high time to 
appear upon the scene, and con- 
vince us that he was not a dead dog 
yet. He had known tribulation, 
as his master had, and had found 
it a difficult thing to keep from the 
shadowy hunting-ground of dogs 
who have led a consciéntious life. 
I had wondered at first what his 
reason could have been for not 
coming forward, according to his 
custom, to meet that troop of 
robbers. But his reason, alas! was 
too cogent to himself,though nobody 
else in that dreadful time could pay 
any attention to him. The rovers, 
well knowing poor Jowler’s repute, 
and declining the fair mode of 
testing it, had sent in advance a 
very crafty scout, a_ half-bred 
Indian, who knew as much about 
dogs as they could ever hope to 
know about themselves. This 
rogue approached faithful Jowler 
(so we were told long afterwards) 
not in an upright way, but as if he 
were a brother quadruped. And 
he took advantage of the dog’s 
unfeigned surprise and interest to 
accost him with a piece of kidney, 
containing a powerful poison. 
According to all sound analogy, 
this should have stopped the dear 
fellow’s earthly career, but his spirit 
was such that he simply went away 
to nurse himself up in retirement. 
Neither man nor dog can tell what 
agonies he suffered. And doubt- 
less his tortures of mind about 
duty unperformed were the worst 
of all. These things are out of 
human knowledge in its present 
unsympathetic state. Enough that 
poor Jowler came home at last, with 
his ribs all up, and his tail very 
long.” (Vol. i., p. 164-5.) 

But, to overleap the parting of 
Erema on her home-bound voyage 
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from her kind protectors on the 
banks of the Blue River, conside- 
rations of space require us to 
suppose her voyage achieved under 
the escort of Major and Mrs. 
Hockin, distant kinsfolk and 
country-folk of the fine old sawyer, 
but no more like him than Hamlet 
to Hercules. The little major, 
whose downs in life had arisen 
from his fidgeting for other 
people, and ventilating their griev- 
ances, was on his passage home to 
avail himself of a dubious bit of 
luck, and take possession of an 
estate, so-called, at Bruntsea, a 
distant, naked, fretful spur of land, 
near a quiet village on the coast of 
Kent or Sussex, upon a river where 
of old, as the Adur at Shoreham, 
“the stream went far along the 
sea-brink without entering, like a 
child afraid to bathe,” but where 
within three or four centuries the 
time-serving water had forsaken its 
ancient bed, and “left poor Bruntsea 
with a dry bank, and no haven for 
a cockle shell,” and nothing but the 
tradition of its importance. To 
its eastern manor Major Nicholas 
Hockin had been appointed lord by 
Sir Rufus Hockin, the head of his 
family, in virtue of his reputation 
for indefatigability, whereas his 
own son was lazier than himself ; 
and he was girding himself on 


the voyage home for a greater 
stir there than had been made 
since the Armada. With this 


really kind couple Erema is induced 
to stay for some three months at 
Southampton, and it is with the 
Major’s escort that she then 
proceeds to London to hunt up the 
old nurse of her family, we Betsy 
Bowen, and to have an audience of 
Messrs. Shovelin, the family 
bankers. It need hardly be said 
that our heroine had learnt some of 
her family history from Uncle Sam, 
and from the unwelcome visitor 
who tried to bribe him to deliver 
her up; and between the nurse, 
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who is discovered as the wife of a 
German, Herr Strouss, of 17, 
European-square, St. Katherine’s, 
and the banker, she arrives by 
degrees at a sufficiently daunting 
estimate of its difficulties. Her 
sire was the only son of a selfish 
and licentious Lord Castlewood, 
who kept his son, Captain Castle- 
wood on a narrow allowance because 
he had married against his consent, 
and who had been murdered on a 
certain night by the mill bridge at 
Shoxtord under circumstances 
which gave colour to a suspicion 
azainst his heir. Whilst the latter 
was awaiting his trial, misfortunes, 
never coming singly, culminated 
over the family. His five young 
children died one after another ina 
little more than a fortnight of 
pestilence. The heart-broken father 
lroke his prison to say a word 
comfort to his wife, and 
then hastily fled the country, com- 
ending his wife and little babe to 
Betsy Bowen. The poor mother 
The sole 
of the 
story. At first a ray of light and 
kindly help shines on her quest 
from the eyes of her father’s old 
schoolfellow, Mr. Shovelin, who 
proves, om the opening of a packet, 
to be her guardian under his will, 
but his sudden death before 
she can achieve a second interview 
leaves her without any more sub- 
stantial gain than the removal of 
the faintest suspicion that the 
existing Lord Castlewood, a gentle 
ud most patient invalid under cir- 
cumstances of much bodily and 
mental suffering, could have had 
any part, interest, or possible 
complicity in his uncle’s murder 
or his cousin’s expatriation. Prac- 
tically, therefore, Erema in the 
course of her further inquiries 
and endeavours to fathom the 
mystery which has tarnished her 
father’s fame, and cast a shadow 
on her own name and fortunes, has 
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died the next Saturday. 
survivor was the “ Erema ” 
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to rely in the latter half of the 
novel upon her own shrewdness, 
judgment, and courage, with the 
casual assistance of the busy-body 
Major Hockin, and the serene and 
rather negative countenance of 
Lord Castlewood, a martyr to what 
his butler, Mr. Stixon, said “ the 
doctors had evxorced themselves ” 
to cure; “a thing as was never 
heard of till the Constitooshon 
was knocked on the head and to 
pieces by the Reform Bill,” a 
malady for which they discovered 
a very good name—they christened 
it the “ New-rager.” Erema, how- 
ever, partly through her Trans- 
atlantic experiences, her indepen- 
dent and somewhat self-asserting 
temperament, and an aptness to 
avail herself of subordinate allies, 
advances step by step, and in spite 
of check after check through the 
tangledom of the intricate web. 
She takes up her quarters at 
Shoxford, the village in which was 
situate the Moonstock Inn, and 
the mill bridge where her grand- 
sire came by his death; and makes 
friends there with her father’s 
quondam gardener, now sexton 
of the parish, a rustic worthy, 
whose quaint expressions, lingo, 
and moralisings go far to sustain 
Mr. Blackmore’s title to rank on 
an equality with his contemporary, 
Mr. Hardy, as a depicter of village 
Solons, Jacob Rigg; with Mrs. 
Busk, the kindly landlady but 
normally inquisitive postmistress ; 
and with Miller W ithypool, with- 
out whose co-operation she could 
never have brought to its climax 
the mystery, which eventually 
became localised to the vicinity of 
the mill-stream and the shadow of 
the church tower which looked 
down upon the seven graves lying 
together, as in a fairy ring of 
rest, of her mother in the centre 
with her six pretty and prema- 
turely stricken chickens around 
her. 


oo 
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It would be in vain, in the face 
of considerations of space (to say 
nothing of the object of our re- 
marks, which is to entice those 
who have not yet read “ Erema,” 
to become for themselves patient 
and candid critics of its merits), 
to follow up the heroine’s quest to 
its climax; or to show how, 
through the co-operation of various 
minor instruments, and the col- 
lapse of certain adverse forces, 
such as the sinister Mr. Goad, 
Uncle Sam’s unwelcome visitor in 
the first volume, and the worthless 
plot-weaver, Sir Montagu Hockin 
(whose fatal influence on Herbert 
Lord Castlewood’s domestic happi- 
ness is an episode which we must 
leave readers to trace for them- 
selves), the dauntless maiden, who 
so happily united American inde- 
pendence with English blue blood 
and pride of birth, so exhaustively 
fathoms her family secret, as to 
induce the half-maniac, wrong- 
headed, but grievously provoked, 
murderer, the bastard son of the 
old roue whose blood he shed, to 
make a clean breast of it to his 
cousin, whose sire he had suffered 
so long to endure the stigma of a 
parricide, which, in his own in- 
stance and according to his own 
creed, would have been simply just 
retribution. It need only be said 
that Erema, after her cousin’s 
death, succeeds to his estates, and 
to a title of which she is rather 
shy, in time to receive Thomas 
Hoyle, her father’s illegitimate 
brother’s, confession; and to wit- 
ness, in the utter effacement of the 
model watering-place of Bruntsea, 
by a storm tide which usurped the 
ancient track of the river, and 
swept away streets, houses, every- 
thing, by the inrush of the outer 
sea, the tragical and yet not in- 
opportune or improvide tial cheat- 
ing of justice, which synchronized 
with his gallant death in the effort 
to save his much-wronged mother, 
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the witless cause of the whole mis- 
chief, from the raging element. It 
needs no telling, at any rate, that 
her life mission attained, Erema 
found herself at leisure to return 
to the aid of Uncle Sam, at that 
time sore distraught by the seces- 
sion of his grandson Firm to the 
cause and fortunes of the Southern 
States then involved in internecine 
conflict with the Federal States, of 
which the sawyer was a staunch 
and loyal upholder. After just a 
dash of the old contrariness of 
luck, she succeeds in winning to 
accord and unity the jarring “ele- 
ments in the politics of grandsire 

and grandson; and the scene closes 
on a happy home beside the soft 
Blue River bank, near her righted 
father’s grave, with the sawyer at 
hand to go bail for Erema’s infal- 
libility, with Firm to idolise a 
devoted wife, and with an earnest 
in the young mother’s lap that, 
as a reward for her loyalty as 
a daughter, “she was no more 
Erema.” 

Enough has been written to give 
some idea of the plot without pro- 
fessing to unfold it, and it merely 
remains to sum up the chief grounds 
in which we think “ Erema” deserves 
the approval of cultivated readers. 
In the first place, it is clear that its 
author is an artist with a keen eye 
to scenery, no matter on which side 
the Atlantic, in that grand outlook 
upon the plain beneath the moun- 
tains which survey the plain of 
California as well as in the church- 
yard and the walk beside the mill- 
stream, in the village of Shoxford. 
And as with the scenery, so with 
the characters to the front of it, 
we note a thoroughness of un- 
exaggerated and conscientious 
working. The comic actors are 
not caricatures, the proverb-lore of 
the gravedigger strikes us as true 
and terse without being “ 'Tup- 
perian.” And there is a refine- 
ment unspeakable in the careful 
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picture of Herbert Lord Castle- 
wood, the cousin in possession, 
which claims a word or two of 
praise for his somewhat subordi- 
nate character. When his sympa- 
thetic housekeeper has somewhat 
sentimentally assured Erema after 
his death that “if ever an angel 
had pains all over, and one leg 
compulsory of a walking-stick, 
that angel was his late lordship.” 
Mrs. Price’s somewhat grotesque 
eloge is justified in the main by 
the touching trait of his depart- 
ing thoughts. ‘ There came one of 
his favourite pigeons, white as 
snow all over, and sat on the sill of 
the window and cooed, and arched 
up its neck for his fingers. And 
he tried to put his fingers out, but 
they were ice already. Whether 
that or something else brought 
home his thoughts, who knows, 
Miss? But he seemed to mix the 
pigeon up with some of his own 
messages. ‘Say that I have for- 
given her if ever she did harm to 


me,’ he whispered, without moving 
his lips; ‘times and times, when I 
was young, I was not always so 


steady.” How many of our 
modern novelists could throw such 
forgiveness, charity, and pathos 
into a Christian death scene ? 

In this novel, as in all his works, 
Mr. Blackmore lovingly utilises his 
classical lore and reminiscences. 
We are surely not wrong in seeing 
something worthy of the tragic 
Sophocles in the opening scene to 
which we have more than once 
referred. The heroime’s name 
itself is another reminiscence of 
Greek tragedy; and throughout 
the whole tale there runs a destinal 
skein of connection which, unless 
we err, betrays the author’s fond- 
ness for a classic model and ideal, 
such as was discoverable in the 
“Maid of Sker,” “ Cradock Nowell,” 
and our favorite “ Alice Loraine.” 

Of the pains bestowed by Mr. 
Blackmore on working out the 
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links of his plot (which is another 
of his admirable points), an instance 
occurs to us, in the culmination of 
independent testimony, by which, 
to Erema’s mind, the mysterious 
interloper in the churchyard is, 
step by step, identified with the old 
Lord Castlewood’s murderer, and, 
furthermore, represents the cause, 
though unwittingly, of that deed 
being saddled on her father. When 
Jacob Rigg describes him as he 
saw him in the churchyard, it is as 
a very striking likeness of the 
captain, but not so handsome in the 
living flesh: and Stixon, the butler, 
gives the concurrent testimony, that 
when he ran against the same in- 
dividual hurrying after a stormy 
interview from the old Lord’s 
study, “he looked as Master George 
might look, if he was going to the 
Devil.” The sequel explains how 
pertinent and subtle are these, 
apparently casual, links in the chain 
of evidence. 

It should be unnecessary to say 
one word, in the case of so proven 
a writer of English prose and 
verse, of Mr. Blackmore’s choice of 
language. But we have seen excep- 
tion taken to his use of to “ rime” 
i.e. “investigate throughly,” as 
applied to opening the casket in 
vol. iii., p. 55. It is obvious that 
the word is a correct English of the 
Latin deponent “ rimari,’ and we 
make no doubt the author has 
authority for it. 

The hfe of a scholar, peculiarly 
sensitive and self-contained, who 
delights most in the pursuit of 
culture, whether it be among 
books or fruit and flowers, innately 
shrinks from the often ungenerous 
assaults of criticism. Hence, and 
no marvel, may arise Mr. Black- 
more’s dislike to sit for his 
portrait, or allow his biography to 
appear in the columns of a maga- 
zine. Yet could that dislike have 
been overcome, the reading world 
would learn little more than shows 

35—2 
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itself in his writings, the evidence 
of generous instincts and sympa- 
thies, a retiring but affectionate 
nature, a quiet racy humour, a keen 
interest in country pursuits, in 
horticulture, arboriculture, topo- 
graphy and natural history. The 
first contact of the writer of this 
notice with Mr. Blackmore was in 
an anonymous correspondence be- 
tween himself and the author of a 
translation into heroic verse of the 
first and second books of Virgil’s 
Georgics, under the title of “The 
Farm and Fruit of Old, by a Market 
Gardener,” arising out of some 
friendly criticisms in a weekly 
review, so long ago as 1860. It 
was not till many years afterwards 
that Mr. Blackmore’s publication 
of the whole of the Georgics in 
his own name—by that time that 
of a rising novelist—announced to 
his reviewer the authorship of the 
translations he had so much ad- 
mired, and of the letters, in which 
the author had borne so temper- 
ately the censorship of one who had 
perhaps less special knowledge of 
his subject. He learnt, too, that 
though the translator had not 
romanced in his original nom de 
plume, he was, as the writer had 
surmised, a market-gardener, who 
had been trained at a learned 
university, and whom the class- 
lists of Oxford avouched to have 
taken a second-class in Lit. Hum. 
in 1847, when Osborne Morgan, 
F. T. Palgrave, and T. C. Sanders 
were firsts. Oxford contemporaries 
would have known that he came 
thither, with a high repute from 
Blundell’s school at Tiverton, the 
same which nursed Bishop Temple, 
and to which he has linked im- 
perishably the name of Lorna 
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Doone’s hero, John Ridd. How 
well he sped in his academical 
course at Exeter College, is to be 
inferred from the unspoken classi- 
cality of all his works of fiction, no 
less than from his occasional and 
always happy versions of Catullus, 
Horace, Martial, and other Latin 
poets; fugitive it is true, and 
scattered here and there in maga- 
zine literature, but wherever found, 
worthy of noting and pursuing 
until caught; for they are precious 
as Sibyl’s leaves, and betray the 
most scholarly extant modern 
novelist. The very fact, indeed, 
may tend to limit his audience. 
So many soi-disant critics have 
to laugh loud, and occasionally 
out of time, at classical quotations 
which they don’t understand, that 
they think it rather too much to 
have to praise novel writers who 
not seldom indulge in classical 
echoes, which they do not detect 
because they are only ¢wvavra 
ovveroiot. And yet it should be a 
clear gain to retain amidst our 
writers of fiction scholars with 
high gifts of wit, humour, force, 
and purity, authors who have a 
chivalrous reverence for the true 
woman, writers who have never 
penned a line that they might 
shrink from submitting toa child’s 
perusal, It is about time that, 
from the pages, mayhap, of some 
one of our monthlies, should issue 
one of those delightful novels in 
parts, with which erewhile the 
author of “ Lorna Doone” has kept 
the expectation of novel readers of 
taste on tiptoe. The sooner the 
better! May a souvenir of 
“ Erema”’ serve to whet the appe- 
tite ! A. 
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Tue essential quality of the Anglo- 
Saxon races is a restless activity, an 
endless pursuit of that kind of 
change which goes by the name of 
Progress. Whether any of the ex- 
tinct races of the world, or any of 
those now fossilised in so-called 
‘arrested development,’ were once 
pursued by this torch-bearing noble 
Fury of movement, in the same 
degree as ourselves, it would be dif- 
ficult to determine. There are evi- 
dences of Rock-temples and Pyra- 
mids, such as we scarce know how 
to build ; of copper tools bearing an 
edge which our artificers under- 
stand not; of linen of a fineness 
which we cannot attain; but on the 
other hand there are no traces in 
the débris of vanished centuries, of 
Railroads, Steamships, Telegraphs, 
Printed Books, or Rifled Cannon; 
so that we may fairly presume 
there is something new, original, 
and so far exceptional, in our age’s 
developments, as compared with 
the unnumbered ages that are past. 
The dangerous consequence to our- 
selves of this appearance of idiosyn- 
cracy, is that it should tend to 
make us arrogant, and lead us to a 
proud contempt of all preceding 
generations under sweeping titles, 
such as ‘ superstitious,’ ‘ unscien- 
tific,’ ‘ dark ages,’ and the like. 

In criticising the unprogressive 
races, the easiest and most usual 
way is to notice only those elements 
of our life which they have not, 
and so condemn them by in- 
ference from that negative. It is 
much more difficult and rare to give 
appreciative study to the positive 
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elements of life which they possess, 
and criticise them by comparison 
of their good things with our lack, 
—if indeed any flaw or short- 
coming should possibly be found 
in the state of leading races as 
compared with retrograde. 

There are two ways of approach- 
ing the life of the old world: one 
is by the study of the more or less 
fragmentary ancient records ; the 
other by the study of such modes of 
life, at present manifested in the 
world, as there is evidence for 
believing have remained stationary 
for thousands of years. In this 
way, we may have ancient his- 
tory at our doors, not in dis- 
located fragments, but in organic 
integrity. Students of ancient law 
have found the forms of life of the 
village communities of India throw 
the most wonderful light over diffi- 
culties felt in the understanding of 
the archaic burs, so to speak, 
which still cling here and there to 
present legislative conceptions, and 
form one influence tending to pre- 
vent them from being—what laws 
from one cause or another can never 
be expected to become—ideally per- 
fect. 

Students of social life, however, 
have not yet approached with the 
same absence of prejudice the 
manners and customs of those races 
which have for our mechanical 
activities a sort of gentle horror. 
The question, ‘Is life worth 
living ?’ has not been put compara- 
tively, with any fair presentment 
of the varying ideals of life. We 
are but too ready to say with pride, 
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thinking of the miserable effeteness, 
as judged by our own standards, of 
many peoples numerically far 
transcending ourselves,—We thank 
God that we are not as other men 
are. Furthermore, there seems 
almost a traitor element in any im- 
peachment of modern civilisation, 
which has conferred so many un- 
doubted benefits upon us ; and it is 
thought to be ill to unsettle weak 
minds, therefore conclusions that 
lead too closely home are apt to be 
discouraged. 

But there are reasons why, more 
than other peoples under the sun, 
we should look to our standing, 
and take notice of the humblest 
voices giving even the most unfa- 
miliar and unregarded warnings. 
One reason is that our mode of 
civilisation, from the fact of its 
novelty, is so much the more 
dangerous ; it cannot but be re- 
garded as a gigantic experiment, 
the end of which we cannot see. 
Another reason is that our tri- 
umphs, glorious though they be, 
are mostly physical, or at least 
dependent on physical scaffolding, 
and are not to so large an extent 
improvements in the quality of our 
intrinsic nature. The collapse of 
nations which had built up for 
themselves huge mechanical de- 
velopments, and then retrograded 
a single step, so as to be unable to 
maintain the fulness of life necessary 
to vitalise the enormous outgrowth 
through which they diffused their 
power, would be a collapse indeed. 
If the tremendous struggle should 
become just too severe, or humanity 
sicken of competitive strife, and 
yearn too lovingly forthe old gentler 
dream of life, the fabric would 
crumble all the more dangerously 
for being so unwieldy. In the old 
days, a man’s power was but small, 
but it was in himself; he could 
wrest his scanty subsistence out of 
the ground, or gain it by the chase ; 
now he has made luxury a ne- 
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cessity, and he cannot gain it 
by himself alone—he is depen- 
dent upon a wondrous concatena- 
tion of mechanical contrivances, 
the proper working of which 
depends upon subtle powers of 
management, probably vested in 
the brains of onlyafew. A system 
of exchanges brings us all we want, 
but it is at the cost of our being 
always ready with something that 
someone else wants, with which to 
induce him to let us have what we 
want, If we want much, we must 
always be on the alert to prepare 
something by which to please the 
persons who are to supply us. This 
is diametrically opposite to the 
ancient way, when a man who felt 
a want went direct to nature for it, 
plucked from his own vineyard or 
delved in his own field—a solid 
source of supply, jeopardised only 
by famine, and the extortions of 
tyrants, who themselves alone en- 
joyed the exchanges of foreign 
lands, which are offered to every 
plebeian to-day. 

What is not yet calculated is, 
what is the true type of the modern 
man? in what direction is he 
moving? No one perhaps would 
venture to controvert the assertion 
that the end and aim of society is 
man—that the ultimate object of 
every ordinance, enterprise, or 
ideal plan is to enable human 
beings to live more healthfully and 
happily, and to be better people, 
open ever to further improvement 
of type. 

There have been many impeach- 
ments of civilisation, but the 
average sentiment of society is one 
of self-satisfaction, and long views 
and contingent perils are mostly 
put aside with contempt, as per- 
haps indeed they ought to be, since 
sufficient for the day is its own 
evil. A few poetic people just now 
yearn over the naturalistic and 
philosophic idyl of Thoreau, or 
vibrate in sympathy with the pas- 
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sionate counterblast against the 
nineteenth century, of Ruskin; a 
few intellectual men join in Mat- 
thew Arnold’s delicate mockery of 
the prevalent Philistine; but the 
general public cares for none of 
these things. As listeners, it is 
said, seldom hear any good of 
themselves, the many-headed mass, 
which will put ear to no mystic 
chink whence prophecy may come, 
can at least seldom hear anything 
bad. While a select band of 
thinkers have already reached the 
“final philosophy,” and have de- 
cided upon what is to take the 
place of Christianity, the generality 
has not come to a philosophy that 
reaches many inches beyond its 
nose. 


It is to a very limited extent 


that criticism can come to conclu- 
sions upon actual life, or bring its 
conclusions home to those to whom 
they relate ; criticism is for the 
most part intelligible only to the 


critical ; and a voice within has not 
the same distinctness a voice 
without. 

That the Anglo-Saxon type has 
grave faults who can doubt; but 
who can tell what they are? There 
is a lack somewhere, else why in 
contact with Irishman or Hindoo is 
there such recurrent clash and 
irritation ? 

A singular opportunity has just 
presented itself of seeing ourselves 
as others see us, that is to say, 
quite from the outside. In speak- 
ing of ‘us’ we mean to include the 
Anglo-Saxon race, American as 
well as English. Our own relations 
to the Maories or Boers, if they 
could be similarly viewed from the 
foreigner’s standpoint, would pro- 
bably be as instructive to Americans 
as the account of the view taken by 
the Red Indian of the American 
ought to be to us. The criticism 
from which we purpose to quote 
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comes from what, as we have shown, 
is practically the same as the old 
world, proceeding as it does from 
an ancient human type quite out of 
sympathy with modern progressive 
ideas. The criticism is the more 
interesting from not having been 
written to be a criticism, but a 
mere narrative of fact, and it needs 
no preparation in philosophical or 
intellectual training on the part of 
those to whom it appeals, but is 
simple, plaintive, and pathetic. 

An American missionary bishop 
of the far west has somehow 
obtained from a thoughtful chief, 
“Chief Joseph,” a plain statement 
from the Indian point of view of 
Indian affairs. 

Bishop Hare says: 

“T wish that I had words at com- 
mand in which to express ade- 
quately the interest with which I 
have read the extraordinary nar- 
rative which follows, and which I 
have the privilege of introducing 
to the readers of this ‘Review.’* I 
feel, however, that this apologia is 
so boldly marked by the charming 
naiveté and tender pathos which 
characterise the red-man, that it 
needs no introduction, much less 
any authentication; while in its 
smothered fire, in its deep sense of 
eternal righteousness and 
present evil, and in its hopeful 
longings for the coming of a better 
time, this Indian chief's appeal 
reminds us of one of the old Hebrew 
prophets of the days of the cap- 
tivity.” 

“His appeals to the natural 
rights of man are surprisingly fine, 
and, however some may despise 
them as the utterances of an Indiz un, 
they are just those which, in our 
Declaration of Independence, have 
been most admired. ‘We are all 
sprung from a woman,’ he says, 
although we are unlike in many 
things. You are you were 
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made, and, as you were made, you 
can remain. We are just as we 
were made by the Great Spirit, and 
you cannot change us: then why 
should children of one mother 
quarrel? Why should one try to 
cheat another; I do not believe 
that the Great Spirit Chief gave 
one kind of men the right to tell 
another kind of men what they 
must do.’”’ 

The chief begins his narrative 
vith a poetry of the ancient kind, 
which would probably prove too 
fine for the appreciation of rude 
colonists or frontier officers, who 
would laugh to scorn the idea of 
being trespassers upon the estates 
of the gentlemen of the old world. 

“ My friends, I have been asked 
to show you my heart. I am glad 
to have a chance to do so. I want 
the white people to understand my 
people. Some of you think an 
Indian is like a wild animal. This 
is a great mistake. I will tell you 
all about our people, and then you 
can judge whether an Indian is a 
man or not. I believe much 
trouble and blood would be saved 
if we opened our hearts more. I 
will tell you in my way how the 
Indian sees things. The white 
man has more words to tell you 
how they look to him, but it does 
not require many words to speak 
the truth. What I have to say 
will come from my heart, and I 
will speak with a straight tongue. 
Ah-cum-kin-i-ma-me-hut (the 
Great Spirit) is looking at me, and 
will hear me. 

“Our fathers gave us many 
laws, which they had learned from 
their fathers. These laws were 
good. They told us to treat all 
men as they treated us; that we 
should never be the first to break 
a bargain; that it was a disgrace 
to tell a lie; that we should speak 
only the truth; that it was a 
shame for one man to take from 
ancther his wife, or his property 





without paying for it. We were 
taught to believe that the Great 
Spirit sees and hears everything, 
and that he never forgets; that 
hereafter he will give every man a 
spirit-home according to his 
deserts: if he has been a good 
man, he will have a good home ; if 
he has been a bad man, he will 
have a bad home. This I believe, 
and all my people believe the 
same. 

“We did not know there were 
other people besides the Indian 
until about one hundred winters 
ago, when some men avith white 
faces came to our country. They 
brought many things with them to 
trade for furs and skins. They 
brought tobacco, which was new to 
us. They brought guns with flint 
stones on them, which frightened 
our women and children. Our 
people could not talk with these 
white-faced men, but they used 
signs which all people understand. 
These men were Frenchmen, and 
they called our people ‘ Nez 
Percés, because they wore rings 
in their noses for ornament. 

“The first white men of your 
people who came to our country 
were named Lewis and Clarke. 
They also brought many things 
that our people had never seen. 
They talked straight, and our 
people gave them a great feast, as 
a proof that their hearts were 
friendly. These men were very 
kind. They made presents to our 
chiefs, and our people made 
presents to them. We had a great 
many horses, of which we gave 
them what they needed, and they 
gave us guns and tobacco in return. 
All the Nez Percés made friends 
with Lewis and Clarke, and agreed 
to let them pass through their 
country, and never to make war on 
white men. This promise the Nez 
Percés have never broken. No 
white man can accuse them of bad 
faith, and speak with a straight 
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tongue. It has always been the 
pride of the Nez Percés that they 
were the friends of the white men. 
When my father was a young man 
there came to our country a white 
man (Rev. Mr. Spaulding) who 
talked spirit law. He won the 
affections of our peopie because he 
spoke good things to them. At 
first he did not say anything about 
white men wanting to settle on our 
lands. Nothing was said about 
that until about twenty winters 
ago, when a number of white 
people came into our country and 
built houses‘and made farms. At 
first our people made no complaint. 
They thought that there was room 
enough for all to live in peace, and 
they were learning many things 
from the white men that seemed 
to be good. But we soon found 
that the white men were growing 
rich very fast, and were greedy to 
possess everything the Indian had. 
My father was the first to see 
through the schemes of the white 
men, and he warned his tribe to be 
careful about trading with them. 
He had suspicion of men who seemed 
so anxious tomake money. Iwasa 
boy then, but I remember well my 
father’s caution, He had sharper 
eyes than the rest of our people. 

“ Next there came a white officer 
(Governor Stevens), who invited 
allthe Nez Percés to a treaty 
council. After the council was 
opened he made known his heart, 
He said there were a great many 
white people in the country, and 
many more would come; that he 
wanted the land marked out so 
that the Indians and white men 
could be separated. If they were 
to live in peace it was necessary, 
he said, that the Indians should 
have a country set apart for them, 
and in that country they must stay. 
My father, who represented his 
band, refused to have anything to 
do with the council, because he 
wished to be a free man. He 
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claimed that no man owned any 
part of the earth, and a man could 
not sell what he did not own. 

“ Mr. Spaulding took hold of my 
father’s arm and said, ‘Come and 
sign the treaty. My father 
pushed him away, and said: ‘ Why 
do you ask me to sign away my 
country? It is your business to 
talk to us about spirit matters, and 
not to talk to us about parting 
with our land.’ Governor Stevens 
urged my father to sign the treaty, 
but he refused. ‘I will not sign 
your paper,’ he said; ‘ you go where 
you please, so do I; you are not a 
child, Iam no child; I can think 
for myself. No man can think for 
me. I have no other home than 
this. I will not give it up to any 
man. My people would have no 
home. Take away your paper. I 
will not touch it with my hand.’ 

“Eight years later (1863) was 
the next treaty council. A chief 
called Lawyer, because he was a 
great talker, took the lead in this 
council, and sold nearly all the Nez 
Pereés country. My father was 
not there. He said to me: ‘When 
you go into council with the white 
man, always remember your coun- 
try. Do not give it away. The 
white man will cheat you out of 
your home. I have taken no pay 
from the United States. I have 
never sold our land.’ In this 
treaty Lawyer acted without 
authority from our band. He had 
no right to sell the Wallowa 
(winding water) country. That 
had always belonged to my father’s 
own people, and the other bands 
had never disputed our right to it. 
No other Indians ever claimed 
Wallowa. 

“In order to have all people 
understand how much land we 
owned, my father planted poles 
around it and said: 

“<*Tnside is the home of my 
people—the white man may take 
the land outside. Inside this 
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boundary all our people were born. 
It circles around the graves of our 
fathers, and we will never give up 
these graves to any man.’ 

“The United States claimed they 
had bought all the Nez Percés 
country outside of Lapwai Reserva- 
tion, from Lawyer and other chiefs, 
but we continued to live on this 
land in peace until eight years ago, 
when white men began to come 
inside the bounds my father had 
set. We warned them against 
this great wrong, but they would 
not leave our land, and some bad 
blood was raised. The white men 
represented that we were going 
upon the war-path. They reported 
many things that were false. 

“The United States Govern- 
ment again asked for a treaty 
council. My father had become 
blind and feeble. He could no 
longer speak for his people. It was 
then that I took my father’s place 
as chief. In this council I made 
my first speech to white men. I 
said to the agent who held the 
council : 

“*T did not want to come to this 
council, but I came hoping that we 
could save blood. The white man 
has no right to come here and take 
our country. We have never 
accepted any presents from the 
Government. Neither Lawyer nor 
any other chief had authority to 
sell this land. It has always 
belonged to my people. It came 
unclouded to them from our 
fathers, and we will defend this 
land as long as a drop of Indian 
blood warms the hearts of our 
men.’ 

“The agent said he had orders 
from the Great White Chief at 
Washington, for us to go upon the 
Lapwai Reservation, and that if we 
obeyed he would help us in many 
way. ‘You must move to the 
agency, he said. I answered him: 
‘1 will not. I do not need your 
help; we have plenty, and we are 
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contented and happy if the white 
man will let usalone. The reserva- 
tion is too small for so many people 
with all their stock. You can keep 
your presents; we can go to your 
towns and pay for all we need; we 
have plenty of horses and cattle to 
sell, and we won’t have any help 
from you; we are free now; we 
can go where we please. Our 
fathers were born here. Here they 
lived, here they died, here are their 
graves. We will never leave 
them.’ The agent went away, and 
we had peace for a little while. 

* Soon after this my father sent 
for me. I saw he was dying. I 
took his hand in mine. He said: 
‘My son, my body is returning to 
my mother earth, and my spirit is 
going very soon to see the Great 
Spirit Chief. When I am gone, 
think of your country. You are 
the chief of these people. They 
look to you to guide the mm. Always 
remember that. your father never 
sold his country. You must stop 
your ears whenever you are asked 
to sign a treaty selling your home. 
A few years more, and white men 
will be all around you. They have 
their eyes on this land. My son, 
never forget my dying words. This 
country holds your father’s body. 
Never sell the bones of your father 
and your mother.’ I pressed my 
father’s hand and told him I would 
protect his grave with my life. My 
father smiled and passed away to 
the spirit-land. 

“T buried him in that beautiful 
valley of winding waters. I love 
that land more than all the rest of 
the world. A man who would not 
love his father’s grave is worse than 
a wild animal. 

“For a short time we lived quietly. 
But this could not last. White men 
had found gold in the mountains 
around the land of winding water. 
They stole a great many horses 
from us, and we could not get them 
back because we were Indians. The 
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white men told lies for each other. 
They drove off a great many of our 
cattle. Some white men branded 
our young cattle so they could claim 
them. We had no friend who would 
plead our cause before the law 
councils. It seemed to me that 
some of the white men in Wallowa 
were doing these things on 
purpose to get up a war. They 
knew that we were not strong 
enough to fight them. I laboured 
hard to avoid trouble and blood- 
shed. We gave up some of 
our country to the white men, 
thinking that then we could have 
peace. We were mistaken. The 
white man would not let us alone. 
We could have avenged our wrongs 
many times, but we did not. When- 
ever the Government has asked us 
to help them against other Indians, 
we have never refused. When the 
white men were few and we were 
strong we could have killed them 
all off, but the Nez Pereés wished 
to live at peace. 

“Tf we have not done so, we have 
not been to blame. I believe that 
the old treaty has never been 
correctly reported. If we ever 
owned the land we own it still, for 
we never sold it. In the treaty 
councils the commissioners have 
claimed that our country had been 
sold to the Government. Suppose 
a white man should come to me and 
say, ‘Joseph, I like your horses, 
and I want to buy them.’ I say to 
him, ‘ No, my horses suit me, I will 
not sell them.’ Then he goes to 
my neighbour, and says to him: 
‘Joseph has some good horses. I 
want to buy them, but he refuses 
to sell. My neighbour answers, 
‘Pay me the money, and I will sell 
you Joseph’s horses.’ The white 
man returns to me, and says, 
‘Joseph, I have bought your horses, 
and you must let me have them.’ 
If we sold our lands to the Govern- 
ment, this is the way they were 
bought.” 
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We are not proposing to discuss 
the merits of the case of Anglo- 
Saxon versus Indian; the chief 
appears to show as much sincerity 
in his statements as could be 
expected from anyone coming to 
dispute them, and in _ intelli- 
gence he is certainly a match 
for any ordinary adversary. The 
true criticism of either race is 
gained from a perception of the 
differences between them. Here 
let the Indian show those 
differences : 

* We had a smallcountry. Their 
country was large. We were con- 
tented to let things remain as the 
Great Spirit Chief made them. They 
were not; and would change the 
rivers and mountains if they did 
not suit them.” 

The interview described as follows 
would be rich in its humorous 
aspect, were it not so infinitely 
pathetic: the Indian brings reli- 
gious metaphysics; the American 
General the bluster of power, and 
the narrowness of practical common 
sense: 

“The next spring the agent at 
Umatilla agency sent an Indian 
runner to tell me to meet General 
Howard at Walla Walla. I could 
not go myself, but I sent my 
brother and five other head men to 
meet him, and they had a long 
talk. 

‘General Howard said: ‘You 
have talked straight, and it is all 
right. You can stay in Wallowa.’ 
He insisted that my brother and 
his company should go with him to 
Fort Lapwai. When the party 
arrived there General Howard sent 
out runners and called all the 
Indians in to a grand council. I 
was in that council. I said to 
General Howard, ‘ We are ready to 
listen. He answered that he would 
not talk then, but would hold a 
council next day, when he would 
talk plainly. 1 said to General 
Howard: ‘I am ready to talk to- 
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day. Ihave been in a great many 
councils, but I am no wiser. We 
are all sprung from a woman, 
although we are unlike in many 
things. We cannot be made over 
again. You are as you were made, 
and as you were made you can 
remain. We are just as we were 
made by the Great Spirit, and you 
cannot change us ; then why should 
children of one mother and one 
father quarrel—why should one 
try to cheat the other? I do not 
believe that the Great Spirit Chief 
gave one kind of men the right to 
tell another kind of men what they 
must do.’ 

“General Howard replied: ‘ You 
deny my authority, do you? You 
want to dictate to me, do you ~ 

“Then one of my chiefs—Too- 
hool-hool-suit—rose in the council 
and said to General Howard: ‘The 
Great Spirit Chief made the world 
as it is, and as he wanted it, and 
he made a part of it for us to live 
upon. I do not see where you get 
tas to say that we shall not 
live where he placed us. 

“ General ool lost his temper 
and said: ‘Shut up! I don’t 
want to hear any more of such talk. 
The law says you shall go upon 
the reservation to live, and I want 
you to do so, but you persist in 
disobeying the law’ (meaning the 
treaty). ‘If you do not move, I 
will take the matter into my own 
hand, and make you suffer for your 
disobedience.’ 

“ Too-hool-hool-suit 
‘Who are you, 


answered : 
that you ask us to 
talk, and then tell me I sha’n’t 
talk? Are you the Great Spirit ? 
Did you m: ike the world? Did you 
make thesun? Did you make the 


rivers to run for us todrink? Did 
you make the grass to grow? Did 


you make all these things, that you 
tulk to us as though we were boys ? 
If you did,then you have the right 
to talk as you do.’ 

“General Howard replied, ‘ You 
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are an impudent fellow, and I will 
put you in the guard-house,’ and 
then ordered a soldier to arrest 
him. 

“ Too-hool-hool-suit made no re- 
sistance. He asked General How- 
ard: ‘Is that yourorder? Idon’t 
care. I have expressed my heart 
to you. I have nothing to take 
back. I have spoken for my coun- 
try. You can arrest me, but you 
cannot change me or make me take 
back what I have said.’ ” 

The tribe being placable as too 
small for resistance, the struggle of 
race proceeds in what is no less an 
antagonism because its method is 
gentle : 

“On the next morning General 
Howard came’to my lodge, and in- 
vited me to go with him and White- 
Bird and Looking-Glass, to look for 
land for my people. As we rode 
along we came to some good land 
that was already occupied by 
Indians and white people. General 
Howard, pointing tothis land, said: 
‘If you will come on to the reser- 
vation, I will give you these lands 
and move these people off.’ 

“T replied: ‘No. It would be 
wrong to disturb these people. I 
have no right to take their homes. 
I have never taken what did not 
belong to me. I will not now.’ ” 

This, no doubt, seemed fanciful 
theory, and impracticable nonsense, 
perhaps only designed to serve as 
evasion. Chief Joseph resumes : 

“We rode all day upon the re- 
servation, and found no good land 
unoccupied. I have been informed 
by men who do not lie that General 
Howard sent a letter that night, 
telling the soldiers at Walla Walla 
to go to Wallowa Valley, and drive 
us out upon our return home. 

“In the council, next day, 
General Howard informed me, in a 
haughty spirit, that he would give 
my people thirty days to go back 
home, collect all their stock, and 
move on to the reservation, saying, 
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‘If you are not here in that time, 
I shall consider that you want to 
fight, and will send my soldiers to 
drive you on.’” 

The active clash could not be 
avoided : 

“There were bad men among my 
people who had quarrelled with 
white men, and they talked of their 
wrongs until they roused all the 
bad hearts in the council. Still I 
could not believe that they would 
begin the war. I know that my 
young men did a great wrong, but 
I ask, Who was first to blame? 
They had been insulted a thousand 
times; their fathers and brothers 
had been killed ; their mothers and 
wives had been disgraced; they 
had been driven to madness _ by 
whisky sold to them by white men ; 
they had been told by General 
Howard that all their horses and 
cattle which they had been unable 
to drive out of Wallowa were to 
fall into the hands of white men ; 
and, added to all this, they were 
homeless and desperate. 

“T would have given my own 
life if I could have undone the 
killing of white men by my people. 
I blame my young men and I 
blame the white men. I blame 
General Howard for not giving my 
people time to get their stock away 
from Wallowa. Ido not acknow- 
ledge that he had the right to order 
me to leave Wallowa at any time. 
I deny that either my father or 
myself ever sold that land. It is 
still our land. It may never again 
be our home, but my father sleeps 
there, and I love it as I love my 
mother. I left there, hoping to 
avoid bloodshed. . . 

“T could see no other way to 
avoid a war. We moved over to 
White Bird Creek, sixteen miles 
away, and there encamped, intend- 
ing to collect our stock before 
leaving ; but the soldiers attacked 
us, and the first battle was fought. 
We numbered in that battle sixty 
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men, and the soldiers a hundred. 
The fight lasted but a few minutes, 
when the soldiers retreated before 
us for twelve miles. They lost 
thirty-three killed, and had seven 
wounded. When an Indian fights, 
he only shoots to kill; but soldiers 
shoot at random. None of the 
soldiers were scalped. We do not 
believe in scalping, nor in killing 
wounded men. Soldiers do not 
kill many Indians unless they are 
wounded and left upon the battle- 
field. Then they kill Indians.” 

Now follows a long record of 
combats, and further negotiations : 

* On the evening of the fourth 
day General Howard came in with 
a small escort, together with my 
friend Chapman. We could now 
talk understandingly. General 
Miles said to me in plain words, 
‘Tf you will come out and give up 
your arms, I will spare your lives 
and send you to your reservation.’ 
I do not know what passed be- 
tween General Miles and General 
Howard. 

“T could not bear to see my 
wounded men and women suffer 
any longer; we had lost enough 
already. General Miles had pro- 
mised that we might return to our 
own country with what 
had left. I thought we could start 
again. I believed General Miles, 
or I never would have surrendered. 
I have heard that he has been cen- 
sured for making the promise to 
return us to Lapwai. He could not 
have made any other terms with 
me at that time. I would have 
held him in check until my friends 
came to my assistance, and then 
neither of the generals nor their 
soldiers would have ever left Bear 
Paw Mountain alive. 

“On the fifth day I went to 
General Miles and gave up my 
gun, and said, ‘From where the 
sun now stands I will fight no 
more.’ My people needed rest— 
we wanted peace. 
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“T was told we could go with 
General Miles to Tongue River 
and stay there until spring, when 
we would be sent back to our 
country. Finally it was decided 
that we were to be taken to Tongue 
River. We had nothing to say 
about it. After our arrival at 
Tongue River, General Miles re- 


ceived orders to take us to Bis- 
marck. The reason given was, 


that subsistence would be cheaper 
there. 

“ General Miles was opposed to 
this order. He said: ‘ You must 
not blame me. I have endea- 
voured to keep my word, but the 
chief who is over me has given the 
order, and I must obey it or resign. 
That would do youno good. Some 
other officer would carry out the 
order.’ 

“T believe General Miles would 
have kept his word if he could have 
done so. I do not blame him for 
what we have suffered since the 
surrender. I do not know who is 
to blame. We gave up all our 
horses—over eleven hundred—and 
all our saddles—over one hundred 
—and we have not heard from them 
since. Somebody has got our horses. 

“ General Miles turned my people 
over to another soldier, and we 
were taken to Bismarck. Captain 
Johnson, who now had charge of 
us, received an order to take us to 
Fort Leavenworth. At Leaven- 
worth we were placed on a low 
river bottom, with no water except 
river-water to drink and cook with. 
We had always lived in a healthy 
country, where the mountains were 
high and the water was cold and 
clear. Many of my people sick- 
ened and died, and we buried them 
in this strange land. I cannot tell 
how much my heart suffered for my 
people while at Leavenworth. The 
Great Spirit Chief who rules above 
seemed to be looking some other 
way, and did not see what was 
being done to my people. 
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“During the hot days (July 
1878) we received notice that we 
were to be moved farther away 
from our own country. We were 
not asked if we were willing to go. 
We were ordered to get into the 
railroad-cars. Three of my people 
died on the way to Baxter Springs. 
It was worse to die there than to 
die fighting in the mountains. 

“ We were moved from Baxter 
Springs (Kansas) to the Indian 
territory, and set down without our 
lodges. We had but little medi- 
cine, and we were nearly all sick. 
Seventy of my people have died 
since we moved there. 

“We have had a great many 
visitors who have talked many ways. 
Some of the chiefs (General Fish 
and Colonel Stickney) from Wash- 
ington came to see us, and selected 
land for us to live upon. We have 
not moved to that land, for it is not 
a good place to live. 

‘““ The Commissioner Chief (E. A. 
Hayt) came to see us. J told him, 
as I told every one, that I ex- 
pected General Miles’s word would 
be carried out. He said it ‘ could 
not be done; that white men now 
lived in my country and all the 
land was taken up; that, if I re- 
turned to Wallowa, I could not 
live in peace ; that law-papers were 
out against my young men who 
began the war, and that the Go- 
vernment could not protect my 
people.’ This talk fell like a heavy 
stone upon my heart. I saw that 
I could not gain anything by talk- 
ing to him. Other law chiefs 
(Congressional Committee) came 
to see me and said they would help 
me to get a heaithy country. I 
did not know who to believe. The 
white people have too many chiefs. 
They do not understand each other. 
They do not all talk alike.” 

How curiously this conclusion as 
to the divided voice of modern 
government, which has too many 
affairs to be at absolute unity with 
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itself, tallies with 
taunts of Mr. 


the mocking 
Matthew Arnold 
(Friendship’s Garland, p. 154). 
Arminius says: ‘‘ You see now what 
[ meant by saying that you did 
better in the old time, in the days 
of aristocracies. An aristocracy 
has no ideas, but it has a policy— 
to resist change. In this policy it 
believes, it sticks to it; when it is 
beaten in it, it holds its tongue. 
This is respectable at any rate. But 
your great middle class, as you call 
it, your present governing power, 
having no policy except that of 
doing a roaring trade, does not know 
what to be at in great affairs— 
blows hot and cold by turns, makes 
itself ridiculous, in short.” 

The close of the Indian’s story is 
not inspiriting : 

“The Commissioner Chief (Mr. 
Hayt) invited me to go with him 
and hunt for a better home than 
we have now. I like the land we 
found (west of the Osage reserva- 
tion) better than any place I have 
seen in that country ; but it is not 
a healthy land. There are no 
mountains and rivers. The water 
is warm. It is not a good country 
for stock. I do not believe my 
people can live there. I am afraid 
they will all die. The Indians who 
occupy that country are dying off. 
I promised Chief Hayt to go there, 
and do the best I could until the 
Government got ready to make 
good General Miles’s word. I was 
not satisfied, but I could not help 
myself, 

“Then the Inspector Chief (Gene- 
ral McNiel) came to my camp and 
we had a long talk. He said I 
ought to have a home in the 
mountain country north, and that 
he would write a letter to the Great 
Chief at Washington. Again the 
hope of seeing the mountains of 
Idaho and Oregon grew up in my 
heart. 

“Atlast Iwas granted permission 
to come to Washington and bring 
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my friend Yellow Bull and our in- 
terpreter with me. I am glad we 
came. Ihave shaken hands with a 
great many friends, but there are 
some things I want to know which 
no one seems able to explain. I can- 
not understand how the Govern- 
ment sends a man out to fight us, 
as it did General Miles, and then 
breaks his word. Such a Govern- 
ment has something wrong about 
it. I cannot understand why so 
many chiefs are allowed to talk so 
many different ways, and promise 
so many different things. I have 
seen the Great Father Chief (the 
President), the next Great Chief 
(Secretary of ; the Interior), the 
Commissioner Chief (Hayt), the 
Law Chief (General Butler), and 
many other law chiefs (Congress- 
men), and they all say they are my 
friends, and that I shall have jus- 
tice, but while their mouths all talk 
right I do not understand why 
nothing is done for my people. I 
have heard talk and talk, but 
nothing is done. Good words do 
not last long unless they amount 
to something. Words do not pay 
for my dead people. They do not 
pay for my country, now overrun 
by white men. They do not pro- 
tect my father’s grave. They do 
not pay for all my horses and 
cattle. Good words will not give 
me back my children. Good words 
will not make good the promise of 
your War Chief General Miles. 
Good words will not give my people 
good health and stop them from 
dying. Good words will not get 
my people a home where they can 
live in peace and take care of them- 
selves. I am tired of talk that 
comes to nothing. It makes my 
heart sick when I remember all the 
good words and all the broken 
promises. There has been too 
much talking by men who had no 
right to talk. Too many misre- 
presentations have been made, too 
many misunderstandings have come 
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up between the white men about 
the Indians. If the white man 
wants to live in peace with the 
Indian he can live in peace. There 
need be no trouble. Treat all men 
alike. Give them all the same law. 
Give them all an even chance to 
live and grow. All men were made 
by the same Great Spirit Chief. 
They are all brothers. The earth 
is the mother of all people, and all 
people should have equal rights 
upon it. You mightas well expect 
the rivers to run backward as that 
any man who was born a free man 
should be contented when penned 
up and denied liberty to go where 
he pleases. If you tie a horse to a 
stake, do you expect he will grow 
fat? If you pen an Indian up on 
a small spot of earth, and compel 
him to stay there, he will not be 
contented, nor will he grow and pros- 
per. I have asked some of the great 
white chiefs where they get their 
authority to say to the Indian that 
he shall stay in one place, while he 
sees white men going where they 
please. They cannot tell me.” 

White men, no more than the 
Indian, are allowed to go where 
they please: the law of trespass 
makes a fence here, the conditions 
of labour and existence a wall 
there, which perhaps the red man 
see: he would claim, first 
his own land, which seems reason- 
able, if freehold is freehold, and if 
that is ‘ conveyed’ away, craves 
only to be free as a gipsy. 

“ T only ask of the Government to 
be treated as all other men are 
treated. If I cannot go to my own 
home, let me have a home in some 
country where my people will not 
die so fast. I would like to go to 
Bitter Root Valley. There my 
people would be healthy ; where 
ihey are now they are dying. Three 
have died since I left my camp to 
come to Washington. 

“ When I think of our condition 
my heart is heavy. I see men of 
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my race treated as outlaws and 
driven from country to country, or 
shot down like animals.” 

The real grievance of Chief 
Joseph is a strange medley of prac- 
tical and ideal wrongs. He claims 
an equal chance with the Anglo- 
Saxon, a chance of which he pro- 
bably could not avail himself 
without feeling restrictions which 
the Anglo-Saxon does not notice. 

“T know that my race must 
change. We cannot hold our own 
with the white men as we are. We 
only ask an even chance to live as 
other men live. We ask to be re- 
cognised as men. We ask that the 
same law shall work alike on all! 
men. Ifthe Indian breaksthe law, 
punish him by the law. If the 
white man breaks the law, punish 
him also. 

* Let me be a free man—free to 
travel, free to stop, free to work, 
free to trade where I choose, free 
to choose my own teachers, free to 
follow the religion of my fathers, 
free to think and talk and act for 
myself—and I will obey every law, 
or submit to the penalty. 

** Whenever the white man treats 
the Indian as they treat each other, 
then we will have no more wars. 
We shall all be alike—brothers of 
one father and one mother, with 
one sky above us and one country 
around us, and one government 
for all. Then the Great Spirit 
Chief who rules above will smile 
upon this land, and send rain to 
wash out the bloody spots made by 
brothers’ hands from the face of 
theearth. For thistime the Indian 
race are waiting and praying. I 
hope that no more groans of 
wounded men and women will ever 
go to the ear of the Great Spirit 
Chief above, and that all people 
may be one people.” 

Greed, injustice, divided policy, 
breach of faith, want of thorough- 
ness through impatient unwisdom, 
lack of appreciation of the position 
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of others, boorish unreason, ab- inspires it. It is strange indeed 
sence of fixed principles and conse- that with all our advantage of re- 
quent inconsistency; these form source, means of communication, 
the heads of an indictment which, fusion of race, education, and con- 
however open to criticism, is at sequent cosmopolitanism, a petty 
least worthy of respectful attention, Indian Chief should be able in im- 
and to be valued in proportion to peaching us to stand on a basis of 
the genuineness of thefeeling which a broader humanity than our own. 


EMIGRANT. 


She clasped her hands on my arm, 
She laid her cheek on my shoulder ; 
The tide of her tears fell warm 
On hands that trembled to hold her. 
I whispered a pitying word, 
As the ship moved slowly apart, 
And the grief of the friendless poured 
Its choking weight on my heart. 


For graves in the evening shade 
Were green on a far-off hill, 
Where the joys of her life were laid 
With love that had known no chill ; 
But however her heart might vearn, 
We were facing the freshening breeze, 
And the white wake lengthened ‘astern 
On the rolling floor of the seas. 


She quenched the fire of her tears, 
Uplifting her meek brave head. 
“Or dark or bright be the years, 
I will take courage,” she said ; 
Smoothing back her loose-blowing hair, 
And her shaw] drawing closer the while, 
So she drank in the strong sea air, 
And left the old shore with a smile. 


W. C. J. WILKINs. 
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Cuapter VII. 


MR. THOMAS SLINGSBY. 


Persons much in the habit of 
travelling are aware that most rail- 
ways have their own peculiar phy- 
siognomy. This is the case in 
many respects. Of course there is 
a physical character proper to each 
large basin, or geological district 
of country; and the rivers are 
generally found to be pioneers in 
England, first of canals, and then 
of railways. Then the bridges, 
stations, and other works of art on 

given line bear, for the most 
part, the same stamp, offering 
themselves as mute and numerous 
witnesses to the taste, good or bad, 
of the engineer. Again, the ser- 
vants of the company, station- 
masters, guards, porters, have a 
general air of civility or the re- 
verse, which may probably be 
traced to the influence of the 
breeding of the secretary, or 
manager, or perhaps to the chronic 
state of that functionary’s diges- 
tion. But beyond all this, there is 
a physiognomy of passengers. The 
several districts through which lie 
the main trunk routes, ‘north, west, 
east, seem to act as do the screens, or 
sieves, by means of which, stones 
of different sizes arrange them- 


selves in different heaps. From 
London to Dublin, for instance, it 
has occurred to some travellers 
never to have taken the express 
without falling in with some plea- 
sant and noticeable companion. A 
friendship for life has thus some- 
times been commenced. Another 
city, which need not be named, but 
the citizens of which are known to 
their friends, or rather to their 
enemies, by the designation of 
“Hogs,” seems to keep up its 
municipal character by the contri- 
butions which it daily affords to 
the great stream of traffic that 
pours over the lofty arches of its 
viaducts. Again, in some places 
you meet passengers whose cheeks 
are ruddy with health, and whose 
talk is of corn and turnips. Other 
districts seem particularly infested 
with more or less inebriated tra- 
vellers. In short, a work on the 
physiognomy of railways would be 
a contribution to the natural history 
of the Englishman of a highly in- 
structive character. 

The great line which leads from 
London to the furthest confines of 
Cornwall and of Wales, may be 
described as marked by the variety 
of its traffic. As you pass through 
different districts you find yourself 
in very different company. You 
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may for a time suffer from a close 
and disagreeable proximity to a 
square-built, bullet-headed man 
who tramples on your toes as he 
forces his way by you to a corner 
seat, and glares angrily at you for 
your clumsiness in leaving your 
toes in the way by way of apology. 
He sits with his knees wrapped 
in a rug, his arms on _ the 
elbows of the seat, his shoulders 
rising to his ears, in a steady and 
almost aggressive silence, and with 
a glare so fiercely fixed on the 
opposite side panel, that you almost 
expect to see a hole burnt in it, as 
by a burning glass. When this 
man of business has plunged and 
tumbled forth on to the platform, 
his place may be supplied by a 
booted and spurred horseman, free 
and careless, ready to be compa- 
nionable, or ready to be unobtru- 
sive, according to the tacit invita- 
tion of his fellow-travellers. Later 
still, at the station which serves 
the need of the proudest castle in 
England (one of the noblest royal 
residences in the world), two ladies 
attended by two gentlemen form 
such an united party that you in- 
stinctively remove into a vacant 
seat in the left hand compartment 
to allow them to sit together. If 
you do not happen to be personally 
acquainted with either, you will 
hardly recognise, in their extremely 
quiet travelling dresses, figures 
that you may have seen blazing in 
uniform, or starry with jewels ; and 
you will have nearly reached Pad- 
dington before you become aware 
from a name or two unconsciously 
dropped in an animated conversa- 
tion, that your fellow-travellers are 
adorned by the highest titles in 
the peerage, and are “fresh from the 
presence of Majesty. 

Again the station, where con- 
verges the Western traffic, is 
unique. It bears in every detail 
the impress of the taste and genius 
of a great man, whose untimely 
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death was a national misfortune. 
From no platform in Europe does 
a passenger start with such comfort 
as from that at Paddington. The 
magnitude of the building is 
admirably proportioned to the 
scale of the human figure. The 
glazed roof gives you the idea of 
ample space, and of stately but 
not unnecessary weight. It does 
not press upon you with the dingy 
closeness of that of the Euston 
station; nor are you, as is the case on 
your arrival there, oppressed by the 
weight of ponderous, costly, and 
entirely inappropriate architecture. 
Neither have you to suffer from that 
sense of dwarfish size and personal 
insignificance which is inflicted on 
the frequenters of the uselessly 
enormous wagon roofs of Charing 
Cross and Cannon-street. Size 
has its due measure of adaptability, 
and that measure has been taken 
justly at Paddington. 

Reflections of this kind were not, 
however, likely to occur to Guy 
Carrington when he stepped on to 
the platform at Paddington ten 
minutes before the departure of 
the mail train. His experience of 
travelling was small. Some of the 
contrasts at which we have hinted 
were unknown at the time of his 
journey. But the superiority over 
its competitors of the Western 
line as to speed and luxury was 
then more marked than is now the 
case. The carriages were fresh and 
clean, and suggested no irreverent 
comparisons with Noah’s Ark set 
upon wheels. The prompt, punc- 
tual, business-like air of the staff 
produced a cheerful effect on the 
mind of the young traveller. He 
seemed, too—for he was not free 
from that anti-social infirmity 
which besets all travelling English- 
men—likely to have a compartment 
to himself. Two experienced 
travellers had housed and wrapped, 
and barricaded themselves in the 
right-hand compartment, and 
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pulled up the window between 
themselves and Guy. But just as 
the last door was shut with a bang, 
and the minute-hand of the clock 
had visibly passed the perpendi- 
cular, a tall man strode rapidly 
over the platform, and a large 
portmanteau was whirled on a truck 
towards the guard’s van. “ Key! 
Guard!” called the stranger in 
an authoritative tone, “Here! 
papers ! 

The guard, prompt, but not the 
least in a hurry, opened the door 
of Guy’s carriage. The stranger 
pitched inwards a bundle of coats 
and rugs, inserted his long iegs 
with an air as though he were 
doing honour to the whole assembly 
of spectators on the platform, and 
instantly took possession of the 
window by projecting from it the 
upper part of his person, regard- 
less of the inconvenience of the 
other passenger. One or two autho- 
ritative inquiries as to his trunk, 


and a difficulty, first as to supply 
and then as to payment, with the 
newsboy, occupied the time, and 


the window too, till the train, 
slowly and almost imperceptibly, 
glided from the limit of the plat- 
form. 

The traveller then drew himself 
inwards, as a gardener draws a 
carrot from the soil, and began to 
investigate Guy with an unmiti- 
gated stare. With less steady 
gaze, but with no less real curi- 
osity, Guy began to make observa- 
tion on a specimen of society which 
was entirely new to his experience. 
The traveller was six feet in 
height, well made, and upright in 
carriage, although thin in his arms 
and legs, and furnished with pon- 
derous hands and feet. His dress 
was original. It consisted of a 
very short shooting jacket, of a 
large and brightly patterned plaid, 
a waistcoat of an equally glaring 
pattern, but of dissimilar colours, 
and trousers of a third and again 
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dissonant pattern of tartan. This 
variety of tint he now proceeded 
to temper and tone by struggling 
into an overcoat of a light and 
brilliant brown, with velvet collar 
and facings. His necktie was a 
large and carefully adjusted stock, 
of a brilliant sky blue satin, secured 
by a large gold pin. His large 
hands were each garnished with a 
ponderous signet. His hat, curved 
at the brim and overshadowing at 
the crown, he now deposited in the 
netting, wiping it te carefully 
with a silk handkerchief as he did 
so, and repiacing it by a sumptuous 
travelling cap of crimson velvet, 
with a hanging bag, and gold tas- 
sel, and band. 

These arrangements comple te, 
he produced a large morocco cigar 
ron selected with great care and 
attention an enormous and shapely 
cigar, and then, holding the case 
towards Guy, from whom his glance 
had never been entire ly w ithdrawn 
throughout these evolutions, said, 
in the tone rather of a patron, but 
with a not unmusical voice, 

“ Have a smoke—never mind bye 
laws. I'll make it all right with 
old Russel. Chairman, you know.” 

“Thank you. I don’t smoke.” 

“Great mistake, take my word 
for it. Young man can’t make a 
greater. Not object, I suppose.” 
And a vesuvian match burst into a 
livid flame. 

Guy did, in his heart, very de- 
cide diy obi = Not in his heart 
only, for the odour of the unaccus- 
tomed weed affected him with 
positive nausea. But he held his 
tongue. 

* Don’t get such Havannahs as 
these every day,” said the smoker, 
when about half through his cigar, 
the ashes of which he proceeded to 
arrange with a large and complex 
toothpick, constructed of ivory and 
metal. 

“Last ten 


thousand. Import 
’em ourselves. 


No more to follow.” 
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Some reply being evidently ex- 
pected, Guy asked how that was. 

“ Plantations used up,” was the 
reply. “ Niggers emancipated ; 
crops diseased—same thing as the 
potato rot. First potatoes, then 
silkworms, now we have the odium. 
All the wine spoiled ; tobacco 
comes next. Sad pity.” 

“The odium fF’ 

“Yes. French name for the dis- 
ease in the vine. All the same 
thing in my opinion. Bad job. 
However, I think I have Havannahs 
enough in store to last my time. 
Nothing else fit to smoke. Aston- 
ishing how fast they go, though,” 
and he relapsed into smoke. 

‘Evening paper?” said he after 
a time, with a movement of the 
hand towards his own pile of peri- 
odicals. “ Nothing in ’em. Like 
to look?” The paper was a refuge 
from its purchaser, and Guy per- 
used it at unusual length. 

But he was not so to escape. 

“ First time I can remember see- 
ing you on the line,” said his com- 
panion. “Up and down once or 
twice every week myself. Always 
by night, though; can’t afford to 
travel by day. Why, my travelling 
expenses tot up per an. to four 
places. But what’s a business 
worth than can feel £20 a week in 
travelling. Not the thing for my 
money. Potter! potter ! potter 

‘Do you travel much abroad ?’ 

“Trather believe you, my buoy 
—Parry, Marselle, Brussel—all the 
best capitals, Ask the Northern 
Railway if they know me,” and the 
speaker threw the stump of his 
cigar out of window, pulled up the 
glass, and settled himself in the 
corner. 

“No,” continued the man in 
plaid, “don’t remember your face 
at all. Fresh from Oxford, per- 
haps ?” 

“ No 
tage.” 

“ Advantage ! 


I have not that advan- 


That’s as may be. 
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Great advantage, perhaps, to people 
brought up in a small way. But 
there’s only one eddication that 
makes a man of the world—that’s 
the world itself. Fond of dancing 
now ?” 

“ Well, I like a good galop.” 

* Deuced fine girls in my part of 
the country. Introduce you some 
day. But, talking of gallops, 
there’s not many men know the 
points of a horse.” 

Guy, fond of a horse, was un- 
familiar with the language of the 
turf, or of the stable, and the con- 
versation flagged. But his fellow- 
traveller seemed determined not to 
be foiled in his endeavours to dis- 
cover who or what he was. At 
last he came to the point-blank 
question, “‘ How far are you going 
now ?” 

Guy indicated a station in South 
Wales. 

“Ha, station for 
sorry I stop at Gloster. 
Lady Frances ?” 

Guy had not that pleasure. 

“Deuced fine woman—deuced 
nice woman, too. Cruel thing 
when women are so tied up by an 
infernal set of trustees, that they 
can’t follow their own inclinations. 
But a man should not wear the 
willow all his life for, one fine 
woman, even if she has forty 
thousand a year. Introduce you 
to her some day. Going to stay in 
the neighbourhood ? 

Guy ‘said that it was uncertain, 

“Ah! cautious—up to snuff! 
Never mind, like you all the 
better for it. We shall meet again 
—mark my words—as sure as my 
name’s Slingsby. Do you know, I 
feel disposed to take a nap! 

And Mr. Slingsby so arranged 
his arms, legs, and other impedi- 
menta, as to occupy the whole seat 
on his side of the carriage, and 
half of that opposite, leaving the 
lamb’s share of one-fourth to Guy, 
and soon gave audible testimony 


Plumville ; 
Know 
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that he had found the repose which 
he sought. 


Cuapter VILLI. 


THE BEAR. 


Tue aggravated fury of the diaboli- 
cal howl with which the driver of 
the down mail train signalled his 
approach to Plumport Station, 
awoke Guy Carrington from fitful 
and uneasy slumbers, in which the 
activity of the dreaming faculty, 
whatever that faculty may be, had 
been chiefly evident from the con- 
stant impression produced on his 
mind, that he had been in exactly 
the same circumstances before, and 
then before that, and so on for an 
endless series of recollections. 

“Inns at Plumport?” replied 
the porter at the station to the 
natural ihquiry of the half- 
awakened traveller, ‘“‘ Why, there’s 
the ‘ Plumville Arms,’ in course. 
That’s the best inn—the Hotel, but 
you'd best take ‘The Bear.’ The 
Bear is always up for the mail; 
here’s the Bear boots.” 

To the boots of the Bear Inn, 
therefore, the luggage of Guy was 
committed, and under his guidance 
the young man emerged into the 
deserted, but gas-lit streets of a 
country town. 

The eyes of the unaccustomed 
traveller, half blinded from the 
joint effect of a disposition to 
sleep, and of a particularly sharp 
piece of coke dust, which appeared 
to have effected a permanent lodge- 
ment in one of them, failed in their 
effort to lay hold of the new and 
savage scenery. The houses looked 
very small, the pavements felt very 
stony and rough to the sole, the way 
seemed interminable. It was not, 
however, at any actually consider- 
able distance from the station that 
Boots pushed open a door, opening 
under a sort of baldaquin, or 
canopy, supported by two pillars 
not larger than bed-posts, and 
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ushered Guy Carrington into the 
hall, or rather passage, of the Bear 
Inn, which promised on its sign 
board, undecorated by any emblem 
of the beast of prey, good enter- 
tainment for man and horse. 

The first sample of this enter- 
tainment was almost too much, 
however, for the courage of the 
traveller. It was a whiff—more 
than a whiff, a blast, and that not 
a transitory gale, but a permanent 
pressure, of an overpowering odour; 
an odour that seemed at once to 
affect both the mouth and the nose, 
and even the eyes. Tobacco, beer, 
spirits, each contributed their 
floating effluvium, with which was 
mingled a flavour of the stable, a 
soupcon of gas, and a sensible 
residuum of lucifer match. Boots 
proceeded to bolt the door, to light 
a tallow candle in a round tin 


candlestick from a venerable rela- 
tion that flared sullenly in the bar, 
with a thin coat of bluish flame, 


surrounding a preternaturally long 
and club-shaped wick. ‘“ Take any- 
thing, sir?” quoth Boots, “they 
doesn’t leave me the key of the bar, 
but Pll call up the barmaid if you 
will.” 

“ Nothing but a glass of water.” 

“There’s water in your room, 
sir ; this way if you please. Mind, 
there’s a step down.” 

The interior of the Bear, as re- 
vealed by the light thus afforded, 
was not inviting. When you had 
said that the place was clean, you 
had almost exhausted the list of 
favourable qualifications that could 
in any way be considered as appro- 
priate. At the end of the long 
and narrow passage, which led 
from the street door, was a sort of 
inner house, separated from the 
exterior by glass walls. Shelves 
within this crystal sanctuary were 
laden with bottles and jars; and 
behind the bar, or opening part of 
the window which fronted the 
passage, stood one of those mys- 
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terious, many-handled pumps from 
which various liquids are made to 
issue at the will of the presiding 
genius. Hydraulic machines per- 
haps they may be called, if the 
science of hydraulics includes the 
regulation of the flow of beer, in 
which case it has much to answer 
for. The narrow passage shrunk 
to half its width beyond the bar, and 
opened a view of gloomy cavernous 
doorways, looking as if a series of 
humble outhouses had been incor- 
porated into an improvised tavern ; 
which very likely had been the 
case. A line of hooks, high up in 
the remote part of this long pass- 
age, was garnished with joints 
of meat, poultry, and rabbits; and 
a very large cat slept quietly curled 
up on the bar. 

Plunging down the step indi- 
cated (of course after the stumble) 
by Boots, then taking a few steps 
along a passage, then turning to 
the right, Guy followed his guide 
up a narrow staircase, which seemed 
to be constructed through a solid 
wall, and terminated in a short 
corridor. 

“This is your room, sir, and 
here’s your slippers. Do you wish 
for your luggage up to-night ?” 

“ Oh, never mind to-night,” said 
Guy, compassionating rather the 
sleepy Boots than his own require- 
ments ; “ bring it to the door, with 
hot water, at half-past eight.” 

“Thankey, sir; good night, sir,” 
quoth Boots, disappearing with 
great alacrity. 

“T will just lie down as I am,” 
thought Guy “but I must have a 
wash.” The cold water so far 
refreshed his faculties that he 
proceeded to undress. His hands, 
however, not seeming to obey with 
their usual facility, he proceeded to 
pour water over his shirt-sleeve. 
The consequences of this manceuvre 
was, that, extinguishing the light, 
he threw off that last garment, 
and plunged between the clean, 
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coarse sheets, and the result of 
that novel sensation was four 
hours of a refreshing sleep, that 
he might otherwise have failed to 
obtain. 

On waking with a start at the 
peremptory knock at the door, 
“Half-past eight, and your ‘ot 
water, and your portmanty,”’ Guy 
cast his eyes around his room. It 
was one to him of an entirely novel 
character. Very low, very small, 
it gave him a personal introduc- 
tion to clean and thrifty poverty 
for the first time in his life. 
Economy seemed to have been 
carried to the utmost. Economy 
of size, of furniture, of materials, 
of workmanship, of everything but 
soap and water. It was that 
unmistakable and laboured cleanli- 
ness alone that redeemed the 
chamber from the reproach of 
squalidity. The paint on the 
narrow chimney-piece arose in 
bladders, some of which, being 
broken, displayed the deal beneath. 
The carpets consisted of two small 
pieces—one beside the bed, and one 
at the small painted washhand- 
stand, which was adorned with the 
same pattern of blisters as the 
chimney-piece. ‘The windows were 
casements, each only furnished with 
a small green blind on a roller. 
The bed was tall and narrow, with 
attenuated posts that suggested 
the idea of spider’s legs. The 
furniture was white dimity; but 
the blankets were only of the 
dimensions of the bed itself, 
allowing of no turnings or tuckings 
in. The sheets were little larger 
than the blankets, and it seemed 
hard work for the knotted quilt to 
hold the bed-clothes in unison. 
The feather bed was reduced to a 
thin and inelastic stratum of some- 
thing more like wool than feathers ; 
and the swellings and knobs of the 
straw mattress made themselves 
fully perceptible to the touch as 
Guy sat up, and looked around. 











or 


His first idea was that of diffi- 
culty in obtaining possession of his 
portmanteau, for not only was the 
absence of a sac de nuit unexampled 
in his history, but it was perhaps 
the first time that he had gone to 
sleep without having a dressing- 
gown hanging over the back of a 
convenient chair. The difficulty 
magnified itself in his mind, as all 
reasons for not rising instantly do 
to the weary, the sleepy, or the 
luxurious. It was full ten minutes 
before he arrived at a practical 
solution of the question by turning 
a sheet into a substitute for the 
missing garment, and snatching 
his hot water, his boots, and his 
portmanteau with as much haste 
as if he was committing a larceny. 

After one or two ineffectual 
efforts, each seeming to lead him 
to some place where he could have 
no business to find himself, Guy 
made his way to the coffee—or 
rather to the commercial—room of 
the Bear. <A small, sharp-faced 
man, seated at one of the half- 
dozen tables that occupied little 
wooden pens in this room, looked 
up with rather a defiant glance, 
which changed into a subservient 
grin at the sight of Guy’s instine- 
tive salutation. 

“Fine morning, sir,” said the 
man, “awful close night.” 

An aged and withered man, clad 
in clothes that had once been black, 
and in a waistcoat that had once 
been white (not that it was even 
now unwashed, but that it rather 
seemed to have been eroded by 
many washings), answered to the 
name of William, or to the official 
title of waiter. He moved about 
with an effort, which was not that 
of actual lameness, but appeared 
to be necessary for the movement of 
his limbs ; a movement which took 
place by a series of separate and 
independent jerks, as if each joint 
required a separate impulse of the 
will, and they did not exactly syn- 
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chronise, as is the case with an 
inexperienced performer on the 
fantoccini. This method of action 
was accompanied by an appropriate 
but rather distracting noise, varied 
by a sort of minute-gun series of 
sniffs. The effect of this last 
accomplishment upon Guy was 
such as to lead him first to wish to 
rush forth breakfastless from the 
Bear, then to impel him to listen, 
and, as it were, count the seconds 
for the next signal; finally to 
entertain for the unfortunate waiter 
more intense and deadly hatred 
than he had till then experienced 
for any human being. 

“Tea, or coffee? sir,” said the 
dreary waiter. ‘ There’s heggs, 
briled ’am, chops, or stakes ;” and 
he remained looking, not at Guy, 
but at the ceiling, for a_ reply. 
“Capital good bit of ’am,” said 
the man at breakfast. So Guy 
ordered “tea and ham.” He had 
some faint, some very faint, idea 
of what that coffee might re- 
semble. 

The other gentleman strove to 
improve the opportunity. 

“Stranger in these parts, sir,” 
said he, ‘ Not in our way, though. 
Never mind, make yourself as 
welcome to the room as if your 
own,” and the speaker took a loud 
sip of coffee. 

“Are you the landlord?” said 
Guy. 

“What! mer’ said his com- 
panion. “That’s a good’un, No, 
what I mean is, that this is the com- 
mercial room. We don’t admit any 
but commercial gents. But there’s 
only me and you, and you're as 
welcome as flowers in May.” 

“Not about to marry, eh?” said 
the stranger, after a pause. 

It was now Guy’s turn to say 
“mer” 

“Oh! never mind. Many do, as 
young as youare. Prapsnot as good 
looking. Ah! it’s often ‘ marry in 


But 


haste and repent at leisure.’ 
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praps some of 
after furnishing.” 

“Because,” continued 
stranger, who seemed in 
disconcerted by having 
versation left to himself. “ It’s 
chance that I can offer you. Such 
a chance as a man doesn’t meet 
every day. Such a chance as he 
would never forgive himself for 
missing.” 

“What chance 
Guy. 

“ Japanned slate,” said the other 
“Principally for tables, you know, 
but good for consoles, chimney- 
pieces, book-shelves, window seats, 
all slabs, washstands, flower stands, 
almost anything in the way of 
furniture. I can show you some 
lovely things by way of samples.” 

“T never heard of japanned 
slate,” said Guy, beginning to be 
amused, 

“Most likely not,” said the man 
“Quite new. A new paytent. Will 
carry everything before it though. 
Distance all competitors. Why, 
bless your eyes,’ said the com- 
mercial traveller, becoming excited, 
“don’t tell me that Japan is not 
the very height of the fashion. 
We live ina japanned age. There’s 
japanned trays in all the dealers 
shops, Japan tops, and tumblers 
and butterflies in the principal 
theayters, the noospapers are full 
of the fighting in Japan, the 
Typhoon and the Dammyo, and 
the chaps who kidnap our ambas- 
sadors.” 

“Then you are a Japanese—a 
Japanese merchant?” said civil 
Guy. 

“Oh no! 


your friends are 
the 
no way 
the con- 


is that?” said 


Our goods don’t come 
from there. They are a home 
manufacture—least-wise,” said the 
agent, “ principally American, But 
they are the greatest and most 
complete improvement that was 
ever introduced in the way of 
furniture. In a lady’s bougoir, 
now,” said the agent, looking at 
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Guy with his head on one side, 
something after the manner of a 
magpie, “in a lady’s bougoir, for 
a delicate little present or kadow, 
I’ve a little round table, with 
cupids peeping through an edge 
of roses, and scarlet geraniums, 
and a light iron stand, that it 
would do your heart good to look 
at. I should say no lady could 
resist such a kadow as that. See 
the point of the design? Know 
what scarlet geraniums signify ?” 

“What is it?” said Guy. 

“ Stoopidity,” said the other. 
= D’ye seer Don’t be stoopid is 
the hidear of the table! The edge 
of scarlet geraniums signities—it 
means — how stoopid a young 
fellow must be who doesn’t try to 
pluck the roses! It takes,” said 
the man; “it takes uncommon.” 

“T am only a traveller,” said 
Guy; “do you know the 
country F” 

“Yes. I know the country 
well,” said the commercial gentle- 
man. 

“Can you tell me how I can 
best get to Plumville Works ?” 

“The shortest way,” said the 
man, “if you look ‘sharp, is to 
take a seat in my tri ip—which I 
shall take as a great honour.” 

“Thank you very much,’ _— 
Guy, considering that after all « 
seat in the trap of an cabana 
and casual acquaintance was an 
entirely inappropriate introduction 
to the scene ot his new duties. 
“You are extremely kind, but I 
could not think of troubling you. 
Besides,” added he, beginning to 
practise diplomacy, ‘my luggage 
would put it out of the question,’ 

“Ah!” said the other, “ if 
you’ve much luggage that alters 
the Great bore too many 
samples. Well then, I should say 
that your best way will be to take 
the Bear gig.” 

“That will be 
doubt,” said Guy. 


case. 


the thing, no 





—— 
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“Yes. It’s a matter of five 
miles and a half. They charge 
six,’ said the other. “ Tayrif 
ninepence a mile. Ought to be 
sixpence; but they always ask 
nine. Man, if you wish to be 
handsome, threepence—turnpikes. 
Best way to strike a bargain first 
to take you for seven shillings.” 

“Good road?” asked Guy. 

“There’s a choice,’ said the 
man. “ Depends on whether you 
are sentimental, and economical, 
or practical and in a hurry. That 
is to say you can either go by the 
hills, where there’s very fine views, 
for those who admire them, and 
no turnpikes; or by the lower 
road, which is level, and ’as three 
turnpikes.” 

“ Three turnpikes in six miles?” 

“Yes; it seems a great shame, 
doesn’t it? It’s along of them 
trusts you see. Bless you,” said 
the man, “what between Rebecca 
and the railways I hope to see the 
race of turnpikes soon extinct. 
But it takes more out of your 
horse to go by the hills than to 
pay the ninepence—that is, if it’s 
your own horse you are driving. 
Tf I took the Bear gig, and wasn’t 
pressed for time, I should go that 
way, and I must say the land- 
scape’s lovely too. Yes; quite 
pretty !” 

Guy had thriven in his first 
experience of bagmen. He had 
not had a japanned table sold him 
in spite of himself. He had 
learned a lesson in the language 
of flowers, and he had obtained a 
rough CARTE DE PAYS. 


Cuapter IX. 
THE BEAR GIG. 


Tart once favourite and convenient 
equipage the tilbury is now rarely 
to be seen. It is driven from the 
roads by the forms of other and 
less graceful vehicles, which, shar- 
ing its only defect, danger if 
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your horse falls, possess neither its 
lightness, its easy swing, nor its 
capacity of rapid transit with the 
miminum fatigue both of horse 
and driver. 

The Bear vehicle was not a 
tilbury, but the predecessor 
of that carriage, a genuine gig, 
once the type and emblem of 
respectability, now a term for a 
sort of a cane seat perched on a 
solid box, and _ supported by 
groaning, though substantial, 
springs. The horse, a not ill made 
animal, was blind of one eye, and 
had, as it appeared on attempting 
to start, a temper of its own. The 
driver was a boy undergoing the 
primary education that prepares 
for the subsequent grades of post- 
boy, ostler, or even stage coachman 
—to say nothing of gentlemen’s 
grooms. He wore short fustian 
trousers, laced boots, a drab great 
coat with a short cape, and a very 
high waist, a legacy, no doubt, 
from some leader of fashion in the 
fraternity of the road in the days 
of George the Fourth ; anda round 
straw hat. 

“No weight, Sir,” said the boy. 
“Can take you over the hills pretiy 
nearly as quick again as by the road 
—and show you the country.” So 
over the hills they went. 

The information which the youth- 
ful driver was ready and anxious 
to afford to his fare was not of a 
nature that much interested the 
latter. Nor did he possess that 
knowledge of the leading points in 
county politics or economics, which 
might have enabled him to cross- 
question his conductor; so that 
they passed on with but little con- 
versation till they came near the 
skirts of a large enclosure, covered 
with turf and diversified with 
groups of very young trees, each 
surrounded by its own special 
straight waistcoat of a fence. No 
old timber was to be seen. A 
curved, very regularly, very 
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formally curved, road, ran through 
these results of the recently exerted 
art of the landscape gardener; while 
from a gentle slope, commanding 
the whole, looked down a large, 
new, staring mansion, quite oppres- 
sive from it’s novelty, its perfect 
bilateral regularity, and its evident 
and unblushing air of assumption. 
“Money is no object to me” 
seemed to be inscribed on the 
central pediment. 

“ What place is this?” said Guy. 

“Plumville Park,” said the boy, 
“Sir Robert — leastwise Lady 
Frances — Plumville’s, tho’ she 
never ’ave been anear the place 
since old Sir Robert died. An 
awful rich man, Sir Robert. I 
shouldn’t have cried, tho’, if ’d 
been my lady, when he went. No 
more she didn’t, they says.” 

It did not consist with Guy’s 
sense of delicacy to put to the boy 
questions that almost rose to his 
lips. It is probable, however, that 
he was no loser in consequence. 
His driver was one of that large 
majority of people who are apt to 
shut their mouths, or to lose their 
recollection, when questioned, and 
are only fully communicative when 
they are let go their own way. 
Slight expressions of doubt, of 
dissension, and of wonder, judi- 
ciously intermingled, are the best 
means of stimulating and main- 
taining this kind of monologue ; 
which is apt to go out unless thus 
skilfully provoked, and to be put 
out, by any more positive method 
of culture. 

‘He were a deal older nor she,” 
said the boy: “old enough to be 
her grandfather, I’ve heerd. But 
bless you, half the country was 
his’n ; and she war like a queen. 
They do say,” added the boy, 
dubiously, “that the Queen in 
Lunnon—Queen Victoria herself— 
warn’t nigh as tall. To see her 
walk across the churchyard to her 
carriage, that war a sight! The 
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frills on her petticoat,” said the 
lad, becoming energetic, ‘“ was 
like—I don’t know what they was 
like. One above another, like the 
tail of a peacock. I mean, you 
know, that they seemed to stand 
one behind another, just like the 
eyes of a peacock in his tail. And 
then she stepped, and stepped, and 
stepped, as if the ground warn’t 
good enough for her to walk upon. 
No more it warn’t, for she war 
mortal good to the poor.” 

“Oh, she was good to the 
poor!” 

“That she war. In course she 
could afford it ; but Lord luv ye, 
that’s not what makes the poor 
care for great folk. ‘ Give the poor 
divil a sov,’ said one on ’em, when 
grandfather was run over at the 
‘lection time. What says Lady 
Frances? ‘Stop!’ she says, and 
gits out of her carriage. ‘My 
poor man,’ says she, ‘ are you much 
‘urt?? Blest if she didn’t put bis 
old grey hairs aside with her own 
‘ands, to feel if his head war 
broke. ‘Take this trifle,’ says she, 
‘and I will send the doctor to 
make you comfortable.’ I tell you, 
grandfather would no more part 
with that ere half sovren than 
with—than with—his spectacles,” 
said the boy. 

“Ah!” he continued, “if all 
was like her! Not but that she 
could choose her own way though. 
Reason why, too. ‘I don’t ask you 
to vote for my brother,’ says she ; 
‘of course you know your duty 
too well to need that.’—‘ Metho- 
dies may be very good people,’ 
says she, ‘ but there’s to be no 
Methody preaching on the Plum- 
ville estate; I ’ope all the tenants 
distinctly bear that in mind ?’ 
That’s her way. There’s people 
as can’t abide it; and I don’t say 
but if it was a man, or an ugly old 
’ooman, it might be a trifle hard. 
But it do come so natural-like from 
Lady Frances.” 
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How long the driver’s eulogy of 
Lady Frances might have con- 
tinued is uncertain, as the flow of 
his discourse was here suddenly 
cut short. Through a gate, open- 
ing on the lane, rushed violently 
and suddenly a sow, followed by a 
litter of young half-grown pigs, 
the whole followed by a boy shout- 
ing at the top of his voice. The 
Bear horse, alarmed at the en- 
counter, for the animals ran 
between his legs, wheeled rapidly 
to the right, rose perpendicularly 
on his hinder legs, and then rushed 
straight up the bank to the left. 
Off came, first the driver’s hat, 
then the off wheel of the gig, and 
thirdly, Guy Carrington, who 
luckily escaped worse damage, by 
being precipitated on the evergreen 
hedge of a garden bordering on 
the lane. 

Two ladies were in the garden, 
attending to the flowers, or rather 
one was attending to the flowers, 
and the other was attending to 
her. “Gracious, Philippa!” said 
the elder lady, “ what an accident. 
The poor man must be killed.” 

But Guy was soon on his legs. 
“Tt is the fault of that stupid boy, 
aunt,” said the younger lady. 

“ Sir,” said the elder, ap )prouch- 
ing hastily, but not without 
dignity, “are you much hurt? 
I greatly fear that one of my 
people has been the cause of the 
accident.” 

The old lady who spoke was clad 
in a dress of some Indian texture, 
drawn up through her pocket holes, 
over an exquisitely white petticoat. 
On her head she wore a shadowy 
bonnet, which descended by a sort 
of cape or second story to her 
neck—and an open pelisse com- 
pleted her attire. The eyes of 
Guy, however, as soon as he was 
conscious of the address, were 
directed towards the other figure 
which slowly approached over the 
grass. 
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“Not pretty,’ was his first 
thought, “decidedly not pretty.” 
But even now he seemed to be 
struggling with himself to esta- 
blish this conviction on his mind, 
in spite of some powerful but in- 
definite resistance. 

It may seem inartistic to describe 
@ person possessing any external 
personal claims to admiration, or 
even to attention, by a series of ne- 
gatives, and yet negatives alone pre- 
sented themselves to the mind of 
Guy, as characteristic of the lady 
called Philippa. She was not tall 
—at least he thought not, but her 
figure was of that rare symmetry 
which gives no scale of size. 
Measured by the foot, or by the 
hand, or even by the head, the 
true modules of the artist, she was 
tall. Her height, estimated by 
any other measure, seemed to de- 
pend only upon distance. Her 
figure was like a drawing in perfect 
perspective. Her face was colour- 
less, not milk white, but the white 
of the white rose, while a scarlet 
blush lingered on her lips. As to 
her eyes, it was long before you 
could tell what colour they were, 
perhaps it most close ly approac the d 
that of the _ ‘t. Her head was 
covered only by a rich growth of 
hair, neither curled, nor braided, 
nor floating, but looped and twisted 
into some fashion peculiar to her- 
self, so as to crest the head like a 
coronet, to surround it like a turban, 
and to fall round her neck like 
veil. Not a veil descending to the 
shoulders, but a sort of Grecian 
setting for the pure repose of the 
face. Her dress seemed to be as 
little a matter of choice, and 
much a part of herself, as either 
hair or features. You never 
observed what it was, unless you 
had some reason for thinking of 
it. On this occasion it was a 
close fitting garb of grey of soft 
and clinging tissue, almost  in- 
visibly lightened by one little bow 
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of narrow cherry coloured velvet. 
In short she was a person whose 
effect on a man of taste was that 
she glided into vision like a sun- 
beam, or like some new feature in 
a landscape unawares. It was not 
till a cloud came over the sun, or 
till a turn in the road shut out the 
picturesque detail, that you were 
aware how nearly the whole in- 
terest of the scene depended on 
it. Thus it was only when you left 
the presence of Philippa Clere, 
that you were aware how the whole 
imagination, soul, and memory, 
had been dominated and _pene- 
trated by the irresistible and perfect 
magic of her charms. 

As Miss Satterthwaite used 
stately apologies for her pigs, 
and her swine-herd, blended with 
inquiries as to the possible injury 
caused by the fall, Guy found 
himself in his turn apologising for 
the injury he had caused to the 
evergreens. “It shows that our 
care of the tamarisk has not been 
thrown away” said the old lady, 
“JT question whether any other 
shrub would have been so effec- 
tive. I shall begin to think that 
it shares some of the virtues of 
vervain.” 

The driver regarded with dismay 
his dismounted vehicle. ‘ What’s 
to be done now?” said he “The 
linch-pin’s broke short off. It’s 
half-a-mile to the nearest black- 
smith’s. Here, you sir, it’s all your 
doing. Will you mind the horse, 
or run for the smith ?” 

*Go and fetch the blacksmith, 
Peter,” said his mistress; “ first 
beg this gentleman’s pardon, and I 
shall have something to say to you 
bye-and-bye. In the meantime, 
sir, the least atonement that I can 
offer is to request you to walk in, 
and repose till your carriage is put 
in travelling order. 

Philippa said nothing. 
looked at first rather 
see if the stranger 


She 
anxiously to 
betrayed any 
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signs of injury, and then subsided 
into a part of the landscape—an 
essential part, however. 

The perfect, though somewhat 
stately and old-fashioned breeding 
of the old lady, naturally 
harmonised with the manners of 
Guy, formed and cultured by such 
female influence as that of Mrs, 
Carrington and of Lady Ullswater, 
that the temporary repairs of the 
blacksmith seemed to be effected 
within five minutes from the occur- 
rence of the accident. 

“The driver waits the 
man’s orders,” said 
old domestic. Guy rose from a 
conversation which had become 
animated, interesting, almost con- 
fidential. Each had forgotten that 
they were strangers to each other, 
and that all that the guest knew of 
his hosts was that one was called 
“ Aunt,” and the other “ Philippa.” 

“*May I leave the name of the 
stranger who has had so fortunate 
an accident?” said Guy, placing 
his card on a side table. “TI 
believe that I shall be at Plumville 
Hall for some weeks.” 

“In that case we shall hope to 
see you again,” said the elder lady. 

Guy resumed his seat in the gig. 
The driver was elaborate in his 
description of the cause of the 
accident, of the trouble taken to 
repair the wheel, of his own fault- 
lessness in the matter. Guy 
listened, or seemed to listen; but 
he only remembered one sentence 
out of a great many—* Horse paid 
for in the bill, sir, and driver too. 
You've nothing to pay me, sir, but 


SO 


gentle- 
respectable 


I’ve a had to pay the blacksmith 
ninepence.” 
Guy gave him (it was very 


uncalled for) two half-crowns. 
“Please, sir, the portmanty,” 
said the boy after a rather confused 
expression of gratitude. 
“Bless me, I quite forgot the 
portmanteau,” said Guy, “ I meant 
to leave it at the Park Lodge.” 
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“T can easy take it back, sir,” 
said the boy. “ But, beg pardon, 
there ain’t no room for no one 
in the Lodge; I knows, because 
grandmother keeps it now.” 
“They can send it up to the 
house,” said Guy, “ can’t they ?” 
“T’ll take it up myself,” said the 
boy, “ with the greatest of pleasure, 
if it was ten miles round.” 
“Leave this note with it for the 
housekeeper,” said Guy, “ and say 
that I will walk over in an hour or 
two.” 


CHAPTER X. 
MR. ALEXANDER MACANDREW. 


Tue great Plumville works formed 
an oasis, in one of the loveliest 
valleys in South Wales. Not an 
oasis in a desert, but an oasis of 
desert amid a waste and wilderness 
of verdure. Desert, indeed, as to 
vegetation, but teeming with 
human life. Above ground, and 
underground, by day and by night, 
Cyclopean workers in coal, in iron, 
or in copper, laboured through the 
week unremittingly, and came, even 
by thousands, to the weekly pay 
table. 

A road proper to itself led up to 
the Plumville works, and termi- 
nated in the Central Quadrangle, 
to which it obtained admittance 
through a gateway under one of 
the largest piles of buildings. To 
either side stretched an irregular 
line of sheds, shops, forges, foun- 
dries, and other erections, of various 
descriptions, devoted to the pur- 
poses of manufacture. A gigantic 
steam engine, which bore its own 
house on its back in the guise of a 
sort of penthouse protecting the 
working parts, which was framed 
on the vibrating beam, predomi- 
nated in one corner; and was 
balanced by a pair of colossal 
cupolas, from which bright and 
angry flames constantly rose and 
fell with a flicker that, pale by 
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daylight, shed a fierce red glow 
over the little industrial city after 
nightfall. A second steam engine, 
within a large pile of brickwork 
three stories high, gave motion to 
the machinery of the mechanical 
part of the works; and a noble 
chimney, built of curved bricks 
specially moulded for the purpose, 
soared to the height of three 
hundred and sixty feet, clearing 
all fumes and vapours from the 
buildings, by its enormous draft, 
and forming a landmark, visible 
far beyond the limit from which 
the summit of the shaft could be 
descried, by the long stream of 
smoke, which, stretching in un- 
broken line to the leeward, struck, 
in certain states of the wind, upon 
the side of the lofty chain of lime- 
stone hills at the distance of from 
eight to twelve miles from its 
source. 

Descending at the principal 
entrance, Guy looked in vain for 
porter, or bell, or other means of 
conveying his wishes to the in- 
terior. A porter indeed there was, 
but the little sort of rabbit hutch 
that he occupied looked to the 
interior of the quadrangle, and the 
occupant took notice only of those 
who passed the wooden gates which 
separated the quad from the 
buildings flanking the gateway. 
After waiting for a little time in 
doubt, during which he was hustled 
by a constant steam of persons 
passing in or out of a corridor to 
the right, Guy at last addressed 
a sharp-looking lad who issued 
from that passage in his sbirt 
sleeves, and gazed for a moment 
to right and to left, as if in search 
of some one. 

“Where shall I find Mr. Mac- 
Andrew ?” 

“ Straight on, and no mistake— 
there’s no missing him,” said the 
boy. 

Guy followed the direction of 
the corridor, which was lined by 
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rooms on either side, the doors of 
which absorbed or vomited forth 
in driblets the component drops 
of the main stream which eddied 
beneath the entrance roof. At the 
end of this corridor, a stout door 
in two swinging halves, the upper 
parts of which were of plate glass, 
gave admission to a square, plain 
room, lighted from above, and 
containing an enormous desk, sur- 
rounded, at some distance, with a 
brass railing, and crimson curtain. 
From beside this desk issued 
sounds that made Guy aware that 
he stood in the actual presence of 
the formidable Mr. MacAndrew. 

Guy entered the glazed folding- 
door, but no one took any notice of 
his arrival. One or two persons 
passed him, entering generally in 
a rather stealthy manner, and 
moving to the right of the rail- 
ing, to a position in which, as it 
appeared by the comments called 
forth by their successive arrivals, 
they attracted the eye of the 
master. After a little hesitation 
Guy followed their example. 

“ Where was I?” said, or rather 
shouted Mr. MacAndrew, in the 
voice of a man addressing a public 
meeting, and with a strong Scotch 
accent. 

“Extreme surprise,” replied a 
voice which issued from a lad 
perched on a high stool, and writ- 
ing on a sort of pad placed on his 
knee. 

“Extreme surprise at your last 
utterly unprecedented communica- 
tion,” continued Mr. MacAndrew. 
“Where are you, Stumps ?” 

“Much pleasure,” said a still 
younger lad, seated on a box, and 
writing on a pile of iron deed 
chests. 

“ Much pleasure, and shall feel 
the same in giving our best atten- 
tion —Oh! is that you, Smith— 
isityou? At last, or is it only an 
unexpected apparition” 

“Very sorry, sir,” said a stal- 
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wart, hard-featured man, who just 
made his appearance at the head 
of the file. 

“Very sorry, sir. I should 
rather think so,” roared the 
manager; “and so am I —very 
sorry, sir—very sorry indeed. I 
am afraid that my sorrow will be 
so poignant that it will put a 
stop to our further acquaintance, 
Smith! Your conduct is perfectly 
and unmitigatedly inexcusable. 
What have you the impudenee to 
say for yourself ?” 

“ Please, sir, I hurt my leg very 
bad. <A’most broke it, I can’t walk 
yet above ten steps at a time— 
with a stick, sir. Here’s the place, 
if you won’t believe me.” 

“ Hurt your leg,” exclaimed the 
manager; “a likely story. Where 
was I, Green?” 

“ Unprecedented 
tion.” 

“Unprecedented = communica- 
tion—which we immediately put 
behind the fire, and any repetition 
of which.—Stumps?” 

“Best attention.” 

“Best attention, as soon as the 
filling up of a vacancy in our 
working staff caused by— And 
if you had hurt your leg, is that 
any reason why you _ shouldn’t 
write ?” 

“Please sir, I did write—twice, 
and I wrote for money the last 
time, and I never got no answer.” 

“You did write?” cried Mac- 
Andrew. “ Dodder! Smith says he 
wrote, where’s the letter receipt 
book. Now Smith, mind what you 
say, when did you write?” 

“Yesterday was a week, 
the last, Mr. MacAndrew.”’ 

* Look through the last week.” 

“| find nothing, sir.” 

“Smith, do you hear? Now 
sir, do you expect me to believe 
such a remotely improbable in- 
vention ?” 

“Mr. MacAndrew, sir,” said 
Smith doggedly, “ I did write. I’m 


communica- 


wor 


’ 
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not that scholar that my letters 
may be what they should be, but 
so help me God I wrote yesterday 
was a week for the second time. 
May I make so bold, sir, as to ask 
you to look in your own box ? 

“Of all instances of audacity 
that ever came to my knowledge,” 
said the manager, “this is the 
most complete and astounding. 
Boy, go into my private room and 
fetch the box marked ‘ urgent,’ 
and that marked ‘most urgent.’ 
Smith, I will convict you out of 
your own lips.—Green !” 

“ Any repetition of which—” 

“Any repetition of which we 
shall instantly place in the hands of 
our lawyers, with the most peremp- 
tory instructions.—Stumps.” 

“ Working staff caused by—” 

* Caused by the melancholy and 
unexpected demise of our foreign 


corresponding clerk, Mr. Dodds— 
no—corresponding clerk. Oh! 


here are the boxes. Now for it, 
Mr. Smith. Avondale—Birming- 
ham—where do you date from, do 
you say?” 

* Newport, sir.” 

“Newport. But you don’t spell 
Newport with two o’s, do you?” 
said Mr.-MacAndrew ; “and who 
the dickens would have thought 
that you called yourself John 
Smith. Don’t we always call you 
Stutter Smith ?” 

“T can’t help that, 
christened John.” 


sir; I was 


“ Well, for this once I will look 
over it, Smith; but it will be for 
the last time. Now, off to your 


parish, and don’t take up my time 
all day.—Green !” 

“Peremptory instructions—” 

“ Peremptory instructions to pro- 
ceed instantly against you with the 
utmost legal rigour—no-—stop a 
a bit!—utmost rigour of the law. 
Who did you want, sir?” for his 
eye now rested on Guy. 

Guy made a slight bow, 
handed in Mr. Pierce’s note. 


and 
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The manager took it from his 
hand, and inserted his thumb 
within the fold in order to tear it 
open, without looking at the direc- 
tion. Pausing, however, in so 
doing, he continued: “ Where are 
you, Green?” 

* Rigour of the law.’ 

“Law. We are, sir, your obe- 
dient servants. Get another sheet of 
paper. Dear sir.” He now com- 
menced reading Guy’s note aloud. 
“ Dear sir—who ?—J. H. Pierce— 
oh !—oblige me one minute. Boy, 
take this gentleman to my room ; 
and the boxes. Stumps.” 

** Corresponding clerk—” 

“Corresponding clerk, who has 
only this day been replaced,” said 
Mr. MacAndrew, rubbing his 
hands, “so that you may shortly 
expect to hear from us more at 
length.” 

“Did I hear you right, sir?” 
said Stumps, looking Up. | 

“ What have you got ¢ 


“Who has only this a been 
replaced.” 


Ne You did. Accurately, pre- 
cisely, and minutely right. We 
are, dear sir, your obedient and 


faithful servants.” 

“ Now, all you,” said Mr. Mac- 
Andrew, descending from his desk, 
and addressing the group behind 
the rail, most of whom, be _ it 
observed, were there in obedience 
to his own hasty summons, “ make 
yourselves scarce. It is ‘actually 
impossible for any created intelli- 
gence to get satisfactorily through 
such a press of business while 
subjected to such unparalleled and 
unprecedented interruption and 
solicitation. Put down all that 
you have to say in writing, all of 


you, and let it come regularly 
before me through the office. 
Green, inquire for the reply to that 
telegraph to London. Stumps, 
fair copy your last, and Green’s, 
too. Boy, stop outside my door, 


and let noone in. But come your- 
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self, if I ring,’ and Mr. 
Andrew disappeared. 

“Glad to see you,’ said the 
manager, entering the small room 
in which Guy had been deposited 
by the b oy 

Mr. MacAndrew was a man 
somewhat below the middle size, 
but of considerable girth and 
weight. A florid, somewhat hand- 
some face, with a round bullet head 
and short cropped hair, was rather 
spoiled by a constant trick of 
elevation of the eyebrows, which 
gave the impression of a suspicious 
temperament. His dress was a suit 
of glossy black, with a sort of wisp 
of white muslin round the neck. 
His hands were fat, white, and 
well-formed, and he occasionally 
glanced at them with satisfaction, 
although their cleanliness was not 
such as altogether to correspond to 
the splendid diamond ring, which 
was the only ornament of any 
description in which Mr. Mac- 
Andrew indulged. 

“Glad to see 
you come?” 

“Tn a gig from Plumport.” 

“The Bear gig.” 

eT 

“T suppose the wheel came off.” 

“Well, it certainly did,” said 
Guy, rather surprised. 

“Ha, ha,” laughed the manager, 
“it does nine times out of ten. I 
suppose Mr. Pierce fully instructed 
you as to the nature of your 
duties ?” 

“Mr. Pierce merely referred me 
to you, sir.” 


Mac- 


How did 


you. 


“Quite right, quite right,” said 
the manager, “My time is so 
excruciatingly occupied to the 


minutest fraction that I think the 
shortest plan will be for you to keep 
accompanying me for the next few 
days, through the works, observe 
all that you see, and if that don’t 
instruct you, I don’t know what 
will. You come at nine.” 

“ Very well.’ 
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“Time to the minute,” said the 
manager, “ I always do. Order and 


regularity above all things, Mr.” 
(he glanced at the note) “ Carring- 
ton. Best take up your quarters 
with Mrs. Dodds.” 

“T beg perdon, ” said Guy. 

a Dear me!” shouted the mana- 
ger, “‘ [hope you are not deaf. You 
had best make arrangements to be 
accommodated with lodging and 
with board under the roof of the 
widow of your predecessor, the de- 
funct Mr. Dodds. She isan excellent 
woman, and the house is within 
half a minute’s walk of the works. 

“Mr. Pierce arranged for my 
residing at Plumville Park. 

“ At Plumville Park — whew,” 
whistled the manager, “ why you'll 
waste at least an hour and a half 
per diem in unprofitable walking. 
Know Lady Frances?” added he, 
with great rapidity. 

“No; I have not been presented 
to Lady Frances.” 

“Well, it is no possible concern 
of mine,” said the manager. “ It 
strikes me asa bit of intolerable 
idiocy in Pierce, and as_ highly 
detrimental to yourself; but, of 
course, that is nothing to me. 
Pierce told you as to the wages?’ 


“Mr. Pierce left all det ails to 
you.” 
“T should think so. Well, I 


like to do things handsomely, what 
do you ask ?” 

“T leave it quite to you.’ 

“ Keen hand,” said the man: uger. 
“Don’t try to take me on the blind 


side. A man should take his own 
part. Well; as you're rather 


green, I’ll do it for you. You shall 
have Dodd’s wages, if you do 
Dodd’s work. Three pound a 
week. It’s guineas, in fact, but 
three bob comes off for sick fund 
and insurance. All right?” 

“ T suppose so.” 

“Very well. Now you just stick to 
my coat-tails till dinner time, and 
then, if you’ll jump into my phaeion, 
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we'll have a little more chat,’’ and 

Mr. MacAndrew rang the bell. 
“Boy, I'm going round the 

works ; this way, Carrington.” 


CuaptTer XI. 
PLUMVILLE HALL. 


PLUMVILLE ParK evinced in one 
respect that the power of wealth is 


not illimitable. In one respect 
alone was this apparent. Wealth 
cannot force forest trees. And in 


the absence of ancient timber, in 
any place that deserves the name 
of grounds, lies the sure sign of the 
absence of what La Grande Made- 
moiselle meant, when she said, 
sent son antiquité de longue main. 
In fact, shocking as it may seem, 
Plumville Park, the laying out of 
which, together with the building 
of the house, had cost considerably 
more than a hundred thousand 
pounds, bore the impress of being 
the abode of a parvenu. Sir 
Robert, first baronet of the 
name, with an income of at least 
as much as that large sum per 
annum, was the son of a man 
who had risen at four in the 
morning to earn his daily bread, 
and thought himself happy at 
night if he had earned a loaf more 
than he hadeaten. Early in life, that 
is, for old Robert Plum had laid 
sure and deep, in frugality, in 
sleepless industry, and in consis- 
tent, persistent, unwavering selfish- 
ness, the basis of that fortune 
which had been nursed by the 
astute intelligence of Robert Plum 
the second; by the grace of an 
outgoing minister converted into 
a baronet, after “assuming,” the 
letters patent said, “the name of 
Plumville.” By persevering in 
the family tradition, Sir Robert 
Baker Plumville, first baronet of 
that name, had so far risen upon 
and above the shoulders 
that if his 


of his 
seventy-two 


father, 
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years of life could have been 
doubled, or even extended to the 
modest term of a century, the same 
rate of progress would have seen 
him, if not the Duke of Plum— 
something, at least the owner of 
good part of South Wales. Even 
as it was, at the period of his death, 
his infant son was the heir to one 
of the oldest English baronies, 
with a further contingent claim on 
an earldom (the marquisate of his 
maternal grandfather being limited 
to heirs male). 

Wanting in timber—a want 
made more cruelly evident by the 
conscientious, and truly laudable 
efforts of the landscape gardener 
to supply the deficiency by the 
time the second baronet should come 
of age — Plumville Park enjoyed 
all that can be formed by art in 
the way of garden, without that 
essential setting. For flowers, 
indeed, it was better that the trees 
were absent. Cataracts and jets, 
in unexpected places, shaven lawns, 
stately terraces, broad gravel paths, 
furlongs of hot walls, acres of 
glass, pineries, and India houses, 
and conservatories of every clime, 
and of every form, were among the 
attractions of the estate. 

The house itself was an ad- 
mirable structure. If its builder 
had been able to invest it so far 
with the mantle of antiquity as 
to enable the man of taste to 
explain, with “the fashion of 
those days you know,” any slight 
deviations from the severity of 
the canon of his criticism, it 
would have been noble. A broad 
flight of steps ascended to the 


principal entrance, and __ lofty 
Corinthian columns adorned the 
centre, or body of the house. On 


either side wings stretched away, 
and the castellated bell turret of 
the stables rose to the right 
behind a nascent shrubbery. The 
pillars only projected for half 
their diameter from the building, 
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and the pediment did not afford 
the shadow of a porch; but lofty 
glazed doors gave access to the 
entrance hall, a room sixty feet by 
forty, and reaching to the top of 
the second storey of the three that 
the facade contained. At one end 
of this hall a projecting gallery 
showed that the presence of an 
orchestra might readily convert it 
into a ball-room. At the other 
end a full-sized mounted knight, 
a magnificent bronze casting, bore 
the arms, and achievements of 
Plumville (né Plum). The blazon 
borne on the shield, on the person, 
and on the surcoat of the bronze 
knight, had been definitely settled 
by the authority of the Heralds 
College, at a great expense of their 
investigating or their inventive 
powers. Correctly blazoned the 
bearings were as_ follows :— 
Quarterly—first and fourth sinople, 
on a saltire or, five Orleans plums 
of the first, with the augmenta- 
tion of a chief argent charged 
with a castle, with three turrets 
sable for ville—PLuMVILLE. Second 
—Sable, on a chevron or, between 
three anvils argent, three mar- 
teaux gules—Smiruers. Third— 
Gules, three pedes in pale argent, 
between six manchets or—Baker. 
Over all, in chief, the badge of the 
baronet of Nova Scotia, and on a 
scutcheon of pretence argent a 
chief azure—Barron DE RaviLie. 
Crest, a boar’s head, sinople tusked 
argent, langued or, gorged with a 
ducal coronet or, having in its 
mouth an Orleans plum of the 
first. Motto, Quop FEcI FECI. 
Statues of spotless white marble 
stood in each corner of the hall, 
and a bust of the first baronet 
frowned over the heavy pediment 
that shadowed a_ central door 
opposite to the entrance. So large 
was the hall that a full-sized 
billiard table looked only like a 
small item of furniture. Passing 
through this vast temple to the 
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worship of Plumville, the door 
above referred to gave the visitor 
admission to the great drawing- 
room, second only in dimensions to 
the hall—being some thirty feet 
by forty. From either end of the 
hall opened passages, or corridors, 
right and left. White stone stair- 
cases rose at each end of this block 
of building, giving access to the 
rooms on the second storey over 
the apartments flanking the hall. 
A glass door, at the end of the 
corridor lying to the right as you 
entered, showed the prolongation 
of the gallery through the wing, 
while a massive scagliola gateway, 
under the corresponding staircase, 
shut off the private rooms of the 
master, quite an independent 
house, occupying the left wing 
of the building. When this door 
was flung open, and the whole suit 
of rooms was illuminated, a grand 
gallery of two hundred and fifty 
feet in length, pierced the pile 
from end to end. 

The main entrance fronted to- 
wards the north. The drawing 
room looked out on the gardens. 
The great dining room was to one 
side of the hall. Northwards a 
corresponding apartment was fitted 
up as a library. A smaller drawing 
room lay eastward of the larger 
one, and a reading room, a boudoir, 
and one or two other apartments 
occupying the angle of the build- 
ing, were there set apart for Lady 
Plumville’s own. 

It was only one of those minor, 
and justly absorbed, opponents to 
the triumphant extension of the 
great Plumville interest, who had 
said that Plumville Hall was built 
upon the curses of the poor and 
the pillaged. It was not a common 
sense remark, for so stately a pile 
would never have have rested on 
so floating and freshly renewed a 
base. And it was the fault of the 
architect—or of the age—not of 

1 was 
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quite forgotten. Sir Robert would 
have beens hocked if the omission 
had been pointed out, and if more- 
over, it had been once driven into 
his head that it was an omission. 
Sir Robert would have been ex- 
tremely annoyed to have been 
thought wanting in such a proper 
mark of respect for Divine Provi- 
dence as ought to have been thus 
architecturally displayed. And if 
anyone had dared to force Sir 
Robert to listen to the positing of 
his syllogism,—* The houses of the 
old gentry have chapels, Plumville 
Hall has no chapel. Therefore, 
etc.—etc.! !” Sir Robert would pro- 
bably have pulled down the house 
—or he would have compromised 
the matter, with his usual astute- 
ness, by putting an organ and a set 
of prie-dieux in the Billiard Hall. It 
has been done by persons more reli- 
giously trained than was Sir Robert. 

Lady Frances Plumville, however, 
on the completion of the contract 
of alliance between the only 
daughter of Reginald Plantagenet 
Fulque Archambaud Branksea, 
second Marquis and fifth Earl 
Branksea, by his first wife, the 
sole daughter and heiress of 
Francis Lord Barton de Raville, 
and the son of Bobby Plum, and 
Betty Smithers, had bent her 
strong will, clear sense, and good 
taste, which qualities were never 
known to fail her, save in that one 
little matter of the alliance in 
question (as to the means of in- 
ducing which strange tales were 
told) to the best method of sup- 
plying that unintentional oversight 
of the existence of the Almighty. 
A very perfect early English 
Church, under the invocation of 
SS. John the Evangelist, and John 
the Baptist, Apostle and Martyr, 
rose in the precincts of the newly 
extended park, replacing a small, 
ancient, and dilapidated structure, 
half way between a barn and a 
pigsty, with a cross of the pigeon 
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house, which formerly occupied 
the consecrated site. The old 
village graves, or rather their 
contents, under a faculty obtained 
from the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese, had been carted into some 
newly consecrated and out of the 
way spot. The little village of 
Brierly, which reared its gables 
around the old church, not re- 
quiring any faculty for its de- 
struction other than that supplied 
by the bankers of Sir Robert, had 
been carted away also. What had 
become of the villagers was not 
written in the chronicles of the 
house of Plumville. The parson- 
age for the church of the Saints 
John, nestling in a copse which 
skirted the park, was yet un- 
finished. The grant of this was 
in the hands of the lay impro- 
priator. The vicar of Brierly, now 
nominis wmbra, was the Reverend 
Samuel Splatt, D.C.L., chaplain to 
the most noble the Marquis of 
Branksea. The curate of Dr. 
Splatt was the Reverend Lucius 
Blaise Reredos, A.M. 

The viceroy over all this magni- 
ficence of the house and Park, in 
the absence of Lady Frances Plum- 
ville and the infant Sir Robert, 
then newly completing his third 
year, was one Mrs. Watkins, the 
housekeeper. Mrs. Watkins was 
a very little woman, with a delicate 
complexion; the pattern of neat- 
ness and the pink of cleanliness. 
Never was pin or plait out of place 
in her attire, never did a speck of 
dust dare to rest on her silken 
apron, or snowy cap. Her small 
features, a little pointed it may be, 
wore a bland and contented expres- 
sion, only marked at times by a 
slight sense of responsibility. Not 
that her sense was slight, for of all 
exact and conscientious stewards, 
Mrs. Watkins was a brilliant 
example, but that the expression 
was slight. Yet if anyone should 
presume on all this patience 
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and gentleness of demeanour, to 
try and ride roughshod over Mrs. 
Watkins, they would find that they 
had reckoned without their host. 
Somehow or other, that mild little 
woman always had her own way. 
At Plumville, where she arrived 
only at the period of change in all 
domestic arrangements that imme- 
diately preceded Sir Robert’s 
marriage, she ruled supreme. Even 
had, which is inconceivable, any 
difference of opinion arisen between 
her Ladyship and the housekeeper, 
a man of judgment would have 
betted on the latter. Appeal against 
her mild dicta there was simply none. 
One weak point, or it may be 
thought strong point, was remark- 
able in the character of Mrs. 
Watkins. Though good-looking, 
and, indeed, unusually pleasant. 
looking herself, she had an extreme 
intolerance of good looks in her 
own sex. <A _ pretty housemaid 
would have been a thorn in her 
flesh. The maidens over whom 
she ruled, by some process of 
natural selection proper to her 
sphere, were stout, cleanly, hard- 
working, well-conducted lasses, but 
all unexceptionably, and even 
remarkably, plain. This feeling 
that, because she was virtuous, 
there should be no more cakes and 
ale for persons of different taste, 
reached its utmost intensity, it 
may almost be said acerbity of 
expression, when any mention was 
made in the hearing of Mrs. 
Watkins of a certain Betsy 
Jenkins, an itinerant fish-woman, 
well-known in South Wales. Betsy 
was a person who might well have 
been the heroine of a romance, had 
there been any more romantic 
incidents in the poor creature’s life 
than her trudging backwards and 
forwards from the little fishing 
village where she lived, to the 
market town, laden with a heavy 
creel of fish, or of oysters. But 
she was simply and perfectly 
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beautiful. She had skin like a 
lily, brown eyes and hair, carnation 
cheeks and lips, the carriage of a 
duchess, and the voice of an angel. 
A native of the birth-place of the 
lovely Nell Gwynn, she shared the 
magical charms of that famous 
orange-girl. But while poor Nelly 
had only one frailty, although that 
was a royal one, Betsy was never 
accused of any. She was as good 
and as simple as she was beautiful. 
Yet her approach to the hall, 
especially if any gentlemen were 
staying there, seemed to effect the 
whole demeanour and plumage of 
Mrs. Watkins, as a turkeycock is 
affected by the display of a piece 
of scarlet, or by the imitation of 
his arabic gobble. 

It was about seven o’clock in the 
evening when Guy Carrington, a 
little fatigued, and perhaps more 
than a little discomfited, by some 
hours of the society of Mr. Mac- 
Andrew, rang at the hall door. 
It was promptly opened by a ser- 
vant in the Plumville livery, not 
the state dress, green and gold, but 
the half dress, green and yellow. 
“Am I expected here—Mr. Car- 
rington,” said Guy. “Yes, sir. 
Please to walk this way, sir,” said 
the man. 

The servant piloted Guy across 
the lofty hall into an apartment 
connected with the drawing-room 
suite which was intended for a card 
room, and saying: “Will you 
please to take a seat while I go 
and tell Mrs. Watkins,” withdrew. 
He shortly reopened the door, and 
Mrs. Watkins, smoothing down her 
unruffled apron, ente red with a 
civil little curtsey 

Mrs. Watkins had expected Mr. 
Carrington since the morning. 
She knew it would be her lady- 
ship’s desire that Mr. Carrington 
should find himself comfortable at 
the Hall. She had not sent Mr. 
Carrington’s portmanteau into a 
chamber, because Mr. Carrington 
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might like to choose his own apart- 
ment. Dinner would be ready as 
soon as Mr. Carrington pleased ; 
but perhaps he would like to walk 
over.part of the house first. This 
seemed very reasonable to Guy. 

Now, Mrs. Watkins, who even 
during the summer months, except 
in unusually sultry weather, had a 
certain number of fires daily 
kindled, so as to air the whole 
house at least once a week, had 
decided to put the visitor invited 
by Mr. Pierce—which was not 
exactly the same thing as a visitor 
invited by her ladyship—into one 
of the small suites of apartments 
in the wing, bordering on the 
stables. The purpose faltered as 
she looked at Guy, whose modest, 
unassuming manners, fresh youth, 
and delicate features, recommended 
him at once to her approval. So she 
thought he should have his own way. 

“This, sir, is the great dining- 
room. I do not think you would 
feel at all comfortable to sit there 
by yourself.” 

“Not at all,” said Guy, with 
a glance at the large canvases 
on the walls, curious in one or 
two instances as works of art, as 
showing the rare example of a 
failure of the ennobling pencil of 
Sir Thomas Landseer, before the 
irrepressible peculiarities of the 
Plumville physiognomy. ‘“ And 
this is the library. 1 have fires 
here twice every week ; and if you 
—— to wish for the ke ys of ‘the 

Lookcase, sir, you will be pleased to 
order James to fetch them to you. 
My lady wishes the cases to be 
kept locked.” The library was of 
equal size to the dining-room, to 
which it corresponded, the book- 
shelves being architectural portions 
of the oe and partially 
ry a light oaken gallery, 
and a pair of portable steps rolling 
on castors. 

“This is the state drawing-room, 
(To ie 
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sir, and this the small drawing- 
room. The apartments to the left 
were fitted up as nurseries when the 
present Sir Robert was born. - This 
is her ladyship’s boudoir, and this 
behind it, was her .bedroom, when 
she did not occupy the state bed- 
room. This was built fora reading 
room, and her ladyship’s maid used 
to occupy this room. That is all 
this part of the house.” 

“ What a charming 
reading-room is, Mrs. 
said Guy. 

“Tf you would like to occupy it, 
sir,” said Mrs. Watkins, “the only 
objection would be that you would 
have to go upstairs to your bed- 
room.” It would hardly have 
occurred to Mrs. Watkins as 
possible that the idea of profaning 
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Lady Frances’s bedroom should 
have occurred to Guy, but Mrs. 
Watkins liked to guard against 


impossibilities. “ Butif you didn’t 
mind, when you have no company, 
sir, breakfast and dinner would be 
served in the room which was Mr. 
Millikin’s ; and then you would not 
be disturbed here, but would come 
in and out just as you found con- 
venient. In that case, sir, please 
to walk this way, and I will show 


you your bedroom.” So Guy’s 
gite was settled. 

“T will send up hot water 
directly, Mr. Carrington,” said 


Mrs. Watkins, “ will you be ready 
for dinner at half-past seven, sir?’ 

“T shall be very glad of it,” said 
Guy,“ for I think lam very hungry.” 

“ You must please to dine in the 
dining-room to-day, sir,” explained 
Mrs. Watkins, “a little bit of fir 
will seem to make it more cor 
panionable, and to-morrow you 
own apartments will be ready.’ 
And so Guy found himself in- 
stalled. The dignity of the Ha! 
formed an acceptable counterpoise 
to the indignities offered at th 
works. 


continued.) 
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Ir Maurice and his followers introduced what has been regarded as a 
suspicious element of moonshine into their new views of doctrine, it 
must be contrariwise allowed that they brought a very wholesome and 
fructifying sunshine into the activity of their daily lives. Under the 
stimulus of a new religious impulse, they had to re-adjust the composi- 
tion of the old theological scheme, and not wishing to destroy what 
seemed to them to have been, and yet to be, of such noble service to 
humanity, they were now and then unconsciously drawn to tolerate 
traditional lines of incorrect perspective, or to introduce new ones of 
somewhat puzzling direction—and these they disguised by flooding the 
doctrinal landscape with an ardént, enthusiastic radiance, a moonlight 
that was sometimes delusive, for its soft lights and shadows seemed to 
less gentle artists, a misleading veil meant to cover that which could not 
well bear the searching influence of the everyday sun. 

That no misdirection was meant, may be proved by the fact that the 
greater portion of their influence has been undeniably one of true 
enlightenment, and that the practical work into which their enthusiasm 
drove or directed them, is of a value which no criticism would think of 
impugning. 

The subject of our sketch, though so intimately connected with 
Denison Maurice, does not belong to his generation. Nor is he quite a 
generation younger, but was a schoolboy when Maurice was publishing 
his first lectures. 

John Llewelyn Davies was born 26th February, 1826, at Chichester, 
when his father, who was afterwards for a long period rector of 
Gateshead, Durham, was rector of St. Pancras. This John Davies was of 
Welsh origin, and was an ardent student, who had fought his way into 
knowledge. He used to write and publish a little, chiefly devoting 
himself to metaphysics of a now somewhat old-fashioned type. Under 
him Llewelyn received his early education, proceeding later to Repton 
School, under Dr. Peile. At Repton he remained until his time came to 
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go to Cambridge. There were in those days no scholarships open to 
competition to smooth the way from school to college. Entering Trinity 
College, Davies won the Bell Scholarship, a blue ribbon of a special 
order, being a University scholarship, confined to clergymen’s sons in 
their first year. Anyone who will glance at the records of ancient 
University honours will notice how much they run in families, and how 
there seem to be dynasties of scholarship presided over by particular 
names. It may be mentioned, as a modern instance, that while Mr. 
Davies was senior Bell scholar, his eldest son has just carried off the 
second Bell Scholarship, holding the place occupied in his father’s time 
by David Vaughan. 

Llewelyn Davies manifested a distinctly classical bent, but at 
Cambridge in his time (1848) it was necessary to obtain honours in 
mathematics before classical honours could be competed for. After 1850 
this distinctive mark of the mathematical tendency of Cambridge was 
done away. 

Davies’s year was a good one: he obtained Senior Optime rank in 
Mathematics, Todhunter being Senior Wrangler, and Bishop Mackenzie 
second; and in Classics he was bracketed fifth in the first class, with 
intimate friends, now distinguished, on both sides of him. Scott, who 
headed the list, is now Head Master of Westminster School; Westcott, 
who followed him, is the well-known Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge, and Canon of Peterborough ; Barry, who followed Davies, 
is Principal of King’s College, London, and Canon of Worcester. 

In the First Class of that year also, a few places below Davies, was 
the Hon. E. H. Stanley, the present Earl Derby, who in Mathematics 
obtained the position of Junior Optime ; he was a hard-working student. 

Among friends of Davies’s of younger standing were Sir William 
V. Harcourt, of his own College, who took a First Class in 1851, and 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 

What was greatly interesting the serious section of University men 
at this time, was the early High Church movement, a kind of renaissance 
of Evangelicalism, under modern conditions, combined with a great 
yearning for principles large enough and spiritual enough to draw men 
together beneath one banner, and that a-flag worth fighting under. 
Maurician and Coleridgian influences were breathing their noble and subtle 
attractiveness. Maurice was a good deal made known in his writings 
of this time by the elder Macmillan, a brother of the present publisher 
of that name. The late Daniel Macmillan was acquainted with Maurice; 
and personally his devoted adherent and follower. To his recom- 
mendation many Cambridge men owed their first acquaintance with 
Maurice’s writings. 

Llewelyn Davies, who had been destined for the Church all along, 
was soon glad to count himself a follower of Maurice, with whom at 
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this period he did not become personally acquainted, knowing him by 
his earlier writings only. 

But then as now, theories of belief did not withdraw him from the 
more practical side of things. He took an active part in the Union, 
not only as regards debates, but in the management of that institution, 
of which he was an officer. 

In conjunction with his friend Vaughan, who had been bracketed 
equal with him in the Classical Tripos, as he had been second to him in 
winning the Bell Scholarship, Davies translated the Republic of Plato. 
This now well-known work is a closer translation than the more recent 
version of Jowett’s, though the latter has a more idiomatic swing. The 
work was taken up for the pure interest of the thing, each translator 
taking separate books, each then revising the other’s work, and 
finally the original translator going through his work with the other’s 
corrections for final revision. The book has appeared in several 
editions, a pleasant one being that of the Golden Treasury series. 

Before he quitted Cambridge, Davies was a contributor to Fraser’s 
Magazine ; about 1850 he wrote for that periodical, then under Parker’s 
editorship, an article on Maurice’s writings. 

In the autumn of 1850 Llewelyn Davies was elected to a Fellowship 
of his College, a position which he retained for eight or nine years. 
About the close of 1851, he was ordained by a private friend of the 
family, Bishop Maltby of Durham. As a rule, candidates for ordination 
have to obtain a curacy before a bishop can be persuaded to ordain 
them. But the possession of a fellowship enables what is called a title 
to be dispensed with ; a man can be ordained on his fellowship. It is 
usual under such circumstances for the ordination to take place at Ely 
or Oxford, but in this case the friendly bishop performed the cere- 
mony at Auckland Castle, in his own diocese, in which Davies’s father 
held his living of Gateshead. 

Llewelyn Davies was thus free to accept a curacy or not, as he chose. 
Like another young man who was also under Maurice’s influence—Mr. 
Haweis—did eight or ten years later, Davies bent his steps to the East 
of London. It is a terrible east, from which may come, if not wise men, 
at least men wiser than they went there. Being acquainted with the 
rector, Davies went to Limehouse, where he assisted as curate without 
being regularly licensed, serving without stipend. 

Towards the end of his year’s service at Limehouse, the living of St. 
Mark’s, Whitechapel, became vacant. It was in the gift of Brasenose 
College, to which belonged at that time nearly all the patronage of 
the East London parishes. There was some difficulty in finding anyone 
to undertake this parish, for there was no endowment, and the college 
authorities were very glad to be able to appoint so capable a man as 
Mr. Davies. The parish was large and poor, a new district, but Mr. 
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Davies went there to work, and had the advantage of the income of his 
fellowship to support him. In spite of this kind of work he did 
not abandon study. For a man who becomes depressed by the 
monotonous contact with leaden intelligences and sordid lives and 
surroundings, an East London parish is not so dreary as a remote 
country village ; a bachelor at least can find means of re-uniting himself 
with old friends, many of whom any University man may find in every 
quarter of London. Davies remained at Whitechapel for rather more 
than four years. A special feature of his residence there was that he 
made the personal acquaintance of several of the principal men concerned 
in the working men’s movement. Allan, secretary of the Amalgamated 
Engineers’ Society, lived close by him. A strike took place at the time, 
and, through Tom Hughes’s introduction, Davies saw a good deal of the 
men and became acquainted with their views, with which he could not 
but feel a certain sympathy. His views of the great labour questions 
have since been succinctly expressed. This position is a somewhat 
uncommon one for a clergyman, who, as a rule, looks on matters so 
important to the commonwealth too much from the outside. 

The Christian Socialist movement was also at this time going on, and 
Davies was brought into close intimacy with Maurice, Hughes, and 
Kingsley. The desire of reform was then in its young freshness, and 
there was a vital activity which has departed since working men have 
gained the political advantages they sought, and some of the most 
ardent of their leaders, finding their occupation gone through realisation 
of their programme, have turned from busy propagandism to billiards. 

During Davies’s incumbency at Whitechapel, Maurice, who was 
then chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn and Professor of King’s College, came 
down to lecture in his schoolroom upon Shakespeare. On that very 
afternoon Maurice had received the not very unexpected notice of his 
dismissal from the professorship, a notable event in the history of 
religious thought, but one which did not interfere with the force or 
beauty of his Shakespeare Lecture. 

Whilst at St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, Davies published in pamphlet form 
a criticism upon Jowett’s Epistles of St. Paul. 

In the latter part of 1856 Davies left St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, having 
been appointed, through Mr. William Cowper, afterwards the Right 
Hon. Cowper Temple, to the Rectory of Christ Church, St. Marylebone, 
a Crown living, then in the gift of Lord Palmerston. Here he has re- 
mained ever since. The parish is a large one, necessitating a great deal 
of work. It contains what is known as the Lisson-grove quarter, and 
was considered one of the worst parts of London for vice and over- 
crowding. Davies has thus had scope for the exercise of those practical 
abilities, for which he is as highly esteemed as for his more strictly 
intellectual successes. He has built a church in a poor neighbourhood, 
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St. Barnabas, Bell-street, Edgeware-road, and a district served by it has 
been cut off from his own, as well as another, the district of St. Cyprian; 
and yet his parish, which originally must have been so unwieldy as to 
make it impossible for one man to minister to it in any effective manner, 
has remained so large as to contain eleven thousand persons. 

In 1859 Mr. Llewelyn Davies married a daughter of Mr. Justice 
Crompton. Her brother, like himself, was a fellow of Trinity College ; 
he is now a barrister on northern circuit. Mr. Davies has a family of 
six sons and one daughter; the eldest son was at Marlborough School, 
where the two younger are still, and is now, as aforesaid, Bell Scholar at 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Davies has shown in many ways that he is something more than 
a parson, or if he is no more than a parson, that he considers the signi- 
ficance of the term to include more than scholastic study of Divinity, 
and a parson’s life to have to do with all life that rolls around him. 
Mr. Davies stretches out his hands with equal intimacy to the rich and 
cultured, and to the poor and miserable; he realises the position of the 
Christian ideal which nullifies class. He represents one of the links— 
too often the missing links—between the polar opposites of the com- 
munity, links that can only be composed of stout principle and expansive 
love. 

For a parochial clergyman, who has to spend great part of his energies 
in bringing down thought to the level of a miscellaneous congregation, it 
must be difficult with the same breath, so to speak, to bring it forth in a 
form in which it is fit to face the controversial force of the leading 
intellects of the day. Mr. Davies can step from his large and busy 
parish, swarming with a life by no means eclectic, to the great contro- 
versial arenas; and instead of losing heart by the contact with mono- 
tonous ignorance and squalid lethargy, he emerges rich in practical 
knowledge and an influence which the closet theorist can rarely win. 

Though the bulk of unlovely life seems too huge to be truly inter- 
penetrated by the higher ideals, yet we must honour more those who 
expend their force in the attempt, than those who shrink back from the 
task because it seems so hopeless. Mr. Davies’s road is probably now 
smoother than once it was, when, superadded to the inherent difficulties 
of practical evangelisation, were bitter and retarding prejudices coming 
from the brothers of the yoke itself. The medizval theory of a clergy- 
man was to give out the means of grace like a royal dole; the modern 
radical theory is to endeavour that such influence should accompany the 
ordinances as may make them reach home, by giving with them labour 
as practical as men of business are ready to give to a money-making 
project. 

To show how fully Mr. Davies belongs to the ‘lend a willing hand’ 
order of divines, a class so opposite to the ‘kid-glove and spotless 
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millinery’ species, it is but necessary to name the various kinds of work 
in which he is engaged. In his parish “the Rector is recognised as an 
entity, and as a centre of influence,” which is not always the case, even 
in much smaller parishes. Besides the composition of sermons, and these 
are new made week by week, for Mr. Davies preaches every Sunday, in 
the morning as a rule, and finds a discourse freshly composed better to 
preach, there must be counted the theological and theoretic work done 
for the Contemporary and other Reviews. 

To Mr. Davies’s sympathy with working-class combinations we have 
already referred. At the Church Congress at Bath in 1873 he performed 
the somewhat daring exploit of combating the prejudices prevailing on 
this subject among the brethren of his cloth ; and there was no mincing 
matters ; he spoke outright. If it is right for society to move further 
and further away from the old feudalism, the clergy, who are supposed 
to follow principles, and not cloud their heavenly perceptions under a 
mass of worldly details, ought to be the first to recognise that right and 
encourage its progress. Mr. Davies told his brethren : 

“Tt is surely very natural that working men should combine. As 
single persons they are not powerful. It would be difficult, perhaps, to 
find any class of grown men throughout the world with less of individual 
strength and personal resource, more dependent upon those above them, 
than the unorganised English masses. Like other weak units, working 
men gain strength by combining. Whilst they are helpless, we all fee! 
compassionate towards them. But as soon as the first filaments of 
organisation begin to thread the units together, we are alarmed and 
displeased. Why? Is there any reason in heaven or on earth why the 
strength of union should be denied to those precisely who most need it ”’ 

* But these unions of working men, it is alleged, will proceed to dictate 
as to the terms of their labour. And that they should do this is assumed 
to be something quite contrary to the order of nature. Employers, I 
have observed, consider that they have taken an impregnable position, 
when they have declared that they will not submit to dictation on the 
part of their workmen. But surely this is absurd, unless it be gravely 
maintained that a working man ought to accept any wages which it may 
please his employer to give him. In a free contract, the word dictate is 
out of place, unless we apply it to every one who states positively 
the price he means to pay or to receive. ‘ But we include in the term 
dictation,’ it will be said, ‘the open or implied threat of a strike. I 
admit that it belongs to the very idea of a labour-union to have in 
reserve the threat of a strike. And strikes are not things to be regarded 
with a light heart. But the notions which have invested a strike with a 
character of sombre wickedness are for the most part unfounded. A 
strike may be perfectly legitimate. And without the reserve power of 
striking occasionally exercised, wages would hardly keep up to their fair 
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level. This resource is analogous to that of going to war, or of inflicting 
severe punishment in schools. We are all agreed that the fewer wars 
the better,—the less of punishment the better. But it would never do 
to proclaim that nothing would induce us to go to war or to chastise a 
rebellious boy. And similarly, working men might as well make uncon- 
ditional submission to their employers at once as engage never to strike. 

The working classes, however, are so well aware of the suffering 
caused by strikes, that it has become a fixed policy with the unions to 
discourage them as much as possible, and to seek to settle differences in 
all cases by arbitration.” 

The next paragraph in this address tells, by implication, the reason 
why the masses can be called the ‘ lapsed masses,’ society, through its 
cling to the old feudal faith, having scorned their aspirations, and lost 
the natural hold and influence that trusted superiors may exercise over 
those with whom they are in relation. 

“There are those who profess that they recognise fully the right of 
working men to combine for the sake of bettering their condition, in 
respect of wages or otherwise, and that they have no objection to the 
existence of such associations, but who protest vehemently against the 
intervention of strangers stirring up strife between the labourers and 
their employers. They express their indignation and scorn by 
stigmatising these interlopers as paid agitators. It is not surprising that 
those who are angry with the whole movement should be particularly 
exasperated by the paid agitators; for the movement owes much to 
those who may be not incorrectly so described. This is especially true of 
the agricultural agitation. Poor labourers, scattered over wide districts 
in which the civic impulse is almost starved, not knowing too much of 
what is going on in the world, with no habits of enterprise, are not very 
likely to organise themselves into associations without receiving some 
guidance and stimulation from without. It is conceivable that the 
necessary help might have been given by resident squires or clergymen, 
and that paid agency might thus have been rendered superfluous. But 
not many squires or clergymen have laboured in this cause: and a great 
part of the indispensable speech-making and organising has been done 
by men who have been labourers themselves, and who have not been so 
fortunate as to be able to give time and work for nothing.” 

A home-thrust was given as follows on the question of agitators: 
“The Secretary of the Church Defence Institution receives, I 
presume, a salary—a well-earned one, I am sure—for stirring up 
enthusiasm and organising associations in defence of the possessions and 
privileges of the Church. The labourer is worthy of his hire, whether 
he steers the plough along its furrow, or gets up meetings and makes 
speeches. But how do you think it must strike the labourers when they 
find that bishops and clergy consider the man who is paid to agitate in 
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defence of their wealth and privileges worthy of honour, but hold up to 
scorn those who try to get the poor man’s wages raised from 10s. or 12s. 





to 15s. a week, because—there being nothing else to say against them— 


they are paid agitators ?” 

With educational progress Mr. Davies has in many ways registered his 
sympathies. He took an active part in the affairs of the Working Men’s 
College. He has been chairman of the committee for the Cambridge 
Local Examinations for London. He is Principal of Queen’s College, 
Harley-street, that excellent institution where ladies are educated, 
instead of being merely “ finished” without education. He was one of 
the principals for a year before Dr. Plumptre’s accession to office, and 
now, on the latter’s resignation, has resumed the responsibility, which is 
no nominal and honorary post, but claims his attendance at least one day 
a week. His connection with Queen’s College leads us to note that he 
has specially interested himself in what are called women’s movements, 
both educational and medical, and in connection with the Suffrage and 
the School Board. At the Church Congress at Brighton his subject was 
the Higher Education of Women. Mrs. Garrett Anderson’s Hospital is 
in his district, and he is on terms of personal intimacy with that lady, 
her sister, and others now connected both with Queen’s College and 
medical education. His own sister, Miss Emily Davies, many will re- 
member as a member of the London School Board, and one of the 
founders of Girton College, now so successful. 

Liberal Church Reform is another field to which Mr. Davies has 
devoted much labour and attention. He is a prominent member of the 
Church Reform Union, the original objects of which were the admission 
of the laify to a defined share of power in Church matters, the removal of 
impolitic restraints, so as to allow opportunities of variation according 
to the interests of different localities, the promotion of practical improve- 
ments, the removal of any legal hindrances by which those who have 
received holy orders are excluded from civil employments, discontinuance 
of the use in Church services of the Athanasian Creed, sub-division of 
over-large dioceses, revision of the translation of the Bible, &c. A Bill 
which issued directly from the Union, was a provision to authorise men 
not in orders to preach or lecture in any church belonging to the Church 
of England, on the application of the incumbent, and with permission of 
the Bishop. Prof. Max Miiller, since the date of this Bill, it may be 
remembered, has preached in Westminster Abbey. 

Mr. Davies is well-known for the active part he takes in Poor Law 
administration and improvement. He has attended conferences on the 
subject, reading papers in London and Leicester. He contributed to 
Maemillan’s Magazine a paper on “ Charity and the Poor Laws,” and to 
Good Words a paper on “ Pauperism.” To name these by no means 
represents the work he has done, as they are but isolated evidences. 
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Mr. Davies treats large and general questions, politically, socially, and 
religiously of concern to the whole community. But his Liberal politics, 
his charity reforms, his religious energies, all converge as regards their 
active outcome to Marylebone, and find their focus there. He is the 
chairman of a ward section of the Liberal Four Hundred for Marylebone , 
he has had a leading hand in a great deal done to ameliorate the district 
by pulling down condemnable houses, widening streets, and other im- 
provements carried out by the vestry, having been himself chairman of 
committee and personal promoter of these objects. There has fallen to 
him, also, a good deal of work of a general kind in connection with the 
vestry. 

Mr. Davies was a member of the School Board for Marylebone for a 
short time, and has ever since continued to do School Board work. He 
has besides other local work in superintending the schools, visitors, &c. 
He is a member of the Board of Guardians and chairman of the Out 
Relief Committee. 

This world does not afford the smoothest existence conceivable for one 
bent on carrying ideal radicalism into practice. A man’s patience 
must have to record more difficulties and trials than can ever be gathered 
in his biography. We may turn from such serious matters to a story 
of an amusing opposition which Mr. Davies had to encounter for no 
more cause than being simply as nature made him. Dr. Maurice Davies, 
in his “ Orthodox London,” writes as follows: ‘‘I remember the time 
when Mr. Davies was thought ‘dreadful, the epithet Mesdames Par- 
tington and Grundy always attach to advanced opinions of any kind. 
I am amused to remember why it was those venerable ladies were so 
scandalised in Mr. Davies’s particular case. In those ancient days 
before Essays and Reviews were born, or Bishop Colenso thought of, it 
was deemed worldly to wear a beard, and Mr. Davies ventured to 
assume to himself that hirsute adornment of manhood. Thereat the 
said ladies waxed wroth, and spread abroad—as their sex is so capable 
of doing—what I have no doubt was an egregious canard in reference 
to a former Bishop of London and Mr. Davies’s beard. It was pro- 
posed to hold a confirmation at Christ Church, but his lordship declined 
to officiate unless the rector shaved! I beg it to be distinctly understood 
that I only give this anecdote on the authority of my friend Mrs. 
Grundy. But, just as they say of the Apocryphal Gospels—even 
if they are not canonical, they are interesting as showing something 
of the opinions held at an early age of Church history; so Mrs. 
Grundy’s legend about Mr. Davies’s beard is interesting under the 
same aspect, viz., as showing what monstrous opinions could be enter- 
tained in an incipient era of Broad Churchmanship.” Custom is a strong 
tyrant when upheld by common consent, a nullity when fashion removes 
its crown. It is now rather clerical than otherwise to wear a beard, but 
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some that now rejoice in nature’s ornament would be clean shaven if they 

had to face the odium incurred by the first claimants for a covered chin 

but a short memory ago. 

Mr. Davies is one of the Honorary Chaplains to Her Majesty, and has 
twice been Select Preacher to the University of Cambridge. He was 
chosen to read the service at Maurice’s funeral. He is a sufficiently 
muscular Christian to bave travelled a little, having visited Algeria, and 
made many a visit to Switzerland. He is one of the original members 
of the Alpine Club, which was founded by a group of Cambridge men. 
He has achieved some first ascents, one being of the third mountain in 
height of the Alps, the Dom, one of the Mischabel-Hoérner. The account 
thereof is to be found in “ Peaks, Passes and Glaciers,” London, 1859. 

Mr. Davies’s most important published works are as follows: 

The Work of Christ: Sermons, with Preface on the Atonement Contro- 
versy, 1860. 

The Signs of the Kingdom of Heaven; The Spirit giveth Life; The 
Death of Christ; in Tracts for Priests and People, 1861 and 1862. 
This series of Tracts was got up by Tom Hughes and Llewellyn 
Davies, as a counter-blast to “ Essays and Reviews.” 

Sermons on the Manifestation of the Son of God, 1864. 

On Ephesians, Colossians and Philemon; with Notes, 1866. 

Morality according to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, Three Dis- 
courses, 1867. 

The Gospel and Modern Life: Sermons on some of the Difficulties of the 
Day, 1869; 2nd Edn. 1875. This volume includes a republication of 
the last-mentioned work. 

The Voluntary Principle, in Essays on Church Policy, 1868. This work 
was edited by the Rev. W. L. Clay, sometime curate to Mr. Davies. 

The Church of England and the Church of Rome, 1870. 

Theology and Morality; Essays on Questions {of Belief and Practice, 
1873. This was reprinted in New York the same year, with an intro- 
duction by H. C. Potter, D.D. 

Warnings against Superstition: four Sermons, 1874. 

The Christian Callings: Sermons, 1875. 

Smith’s Bible Dictionary. Article, St. Paul. 

Dictionary of Christian Biography. Article, St. Ambrose. A volume 
in the press contains other smaller articles. 

The Things above in Relation to Education and Science, 1877. 

Religious Aspects of the Eastern Question, 1877. 

Mr. Davies makes noble efforts to enable the Church to expand to true 
comprehensiveness, and so reach a real life far transcending the pseudo- 
vitality of a mere self-satisfied orthodoxy. He says with truth: “The 
whole world, it is conceivable, might be completely orthodox, every 
whisper of heretical opinion being silenced, and yet the souls of men 
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might remain unquickened, unenlightened, unreconciled.” To the same 
thought he gave utterance last September in other words: “ It is certain 
that we might have absolute unruffled orthodoxy in conjunction with an 
utter absence of belief.” 

Theology, according to Mr. Davies, ought not to be doctrinally final and 
argumentative, but expansive: “The better way is to confess at once 
that modern ethics are truer than the so-called forensic system of theo- 
logical tradition. Modern theology should humble itself and go to 
school, to get its errors corrected by ethical science. It will learn nothing 
but good from its most subtle and refined appreciations.” He has since 
stated in a more striking form the truth that the highest thoughts have 
a life higher than logical definitions of them, or argumentative treasuries, 
can enshrine: “ Verbal limits rounding off spiritual facts, are compara- 
tively things of the surface... .. The great objects of faith 
firm as they are at the core, have no sharpness of outline. Think 
earnestly of God, and you will feel no impulse to define him.” Of the 
relation of God to the universe, he says: “It would have been wise of 
Christians not to tie themselves down to anything more technical and 
precise on this subject than the broad Pantheism of St. Paul.” This, 
too, is broad enough for any philosophic thinker: “The Word of God, 
interpreted by history and life, is a grander object of faith than even the 
Bible. Theology ceases to be the mere exegesis of documents, and 
becomes an attempt to explain and commend to the human intelligence 
the spiritual realities with which men have to do.” 

Why we are drawn to contemplate the existence of such mysteries as 
spiritual realities at all, is readily answered when it is found that even 
Huxley, taking no interest, as he says, in spiritualism, cannot confine 
himself within simple physics. 

“* Why trouble ourselves’ he (Mr. Huxley) asks, ‘with anything 
beyond natural phenomena? We live in a world which is full of misery 
and ignorance, and the plain duty of each and all of us is to try to make 
the little corner he can influence somewhat less miserable and somewhat 
less ignorant than it was before he entered it.’ The plain duty of each 
and all of us! Where in the world, we are inclined to ask, does 
Mr. Huxley find a place for plain duty amongst his molecular 
changes ? ’ 

The following is a warning against a too hasty cry for severance of 
Church and State—better improve both than replace one by a narrow 
powerful sect: “Our nationality is at this moment an important 
safeguard of high spiritual quality in the Church of England. If we were 
given over to ecclesiastical government, it is hardly to be hoped that 
devotion to spiritual truth would be as effectual in shielding liberty of 
thought and practice as the instincts of citizenship and social rights 


now are.” 
38 
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A transition time of opinion is a very trying one; even Mr. Davies 
places himself in danger of dilemma sometimes. In one book (“Signs 
of the Kingdom of Heaven”) he says of the resurrection of Jesus: 
“After He had died upon the Cross, He returned withm three days 
alive to His disciples, having taken up his dead body from the grave, 
and transfigured it into a form which at His will He made visible and 
palpable to men still in the flesh.” A beckoning hand is ever being held 
out to science, but here, where it would be most serviceable to have 
information on such a point as the transfiguration of a body once 
dead and discarded, no record of the occurrence of such a kind of phe- 
nomenon is referred to for confirmation. Mr. Davies refers to M. 
Renan’s theory of “the hallucinations of the disciples as to the appear- 
ances of Jesus in Galilee,” rather as an offence against taste than against 
verified fact. If there were the transfigured apparition at all, there 
is no need to resort to any hypothesis of hallucination. And, in spite of 
this assertion of the return of the spirit to the body after the three days’ 
period, when, according to the Talmudic mystics, the spirit leaves its 
crumbling tenement absolutely, it would seem that the subject of the 
following quotation from Mr. Davies’s treatise, “The Spirit giveth Life,” 
should have been a little more fully studied by him. 

“The beliefs and practices, which are combined under the vulgar name 
of Spiritualism, form another and a very direct protest, though to the 
common English mind a disagreeable one, in favour of special spiritual 
influences descending out of the unseen world upon the souls of men. 
. . . Far deeper and fresher thoughts have been evoked by this Spiritualist 
movement than by the more common-place Revival; thoughts which 
harmonise well, as I believe, with the true orthodox faith, but which often 
put to shame the ordinary level of our orthodox sentiments. Whatever 
be the right explanation of the marvels of spiritual intercourse, which 
are said to have been so abundant, it can hardly be denied by those who 
know anything of the religion of Spiritualism, that it raises visions of 
a life governed from another world, and actuated by one spirit of love 
and joy, at which both the records of Apostolic times and the secret 
hopes of our own hearts forbid us to mock.” 

But on subjects of this kind, which above all others the divine ought 
to have studied well, we find the trumpet giving forth an uncertain 
sound. The passage last quoted supports an objective theory of spiritual 
influences,—that, however immaterial, they are positive, actual, and so far 
outside man, that he can be said to have ‘intercourse’ with them. The 
following passage, on the other hand, seems to favour a more subjective 
theory :— 

“There was unquestionably an exaltation of spirit prevailing 
amongst the followers of Jesus, such as we commonly make no attempt 
to realize. Some of the phenomena we read of in the Acts and the 
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Epistles may be naturally related to this state of mind; and much of 
the success of the Apostolic preaching may be due to its contagious 
power. It is wise to remember also the character of the evidence of our 
Lord’s resurrection; as, that no one is said to have seen him rise, that 
he appeared to believers only, and that his appearances were of a very 
mysterious nature. The resurrection of Jesus Christ will assuredly com- 
mend itself as a fact far more easily and powerfully to those who con- 
sider it in its relations to the spiritual history of mankind, than to those 
who regard it as a monstrous phenomenon requiring the most conclusive 
demonstration.” On matters like these it would seem that professed 
exponents of a gospel of spirit have yet to inform themselves with 
greater clearness. 

The right attitude in these things, however, is undoubtedly taken by 
Mr. Davies :— 

“ The wisest of philosophers are the readiest to confess that they are 
surrounded by phenomena which they cannot explain; that they are 
daily and hourly conversant with problems which they cannot solve. But 
in their knowledge and their ignorance alike, they learn to worship and 
trust in order. . . . Every year shows us some new discovery, possibly 
introduced and vaunted by quacks, derided in the name of the laws of 
nature by hasty and arrogant philosophers, but ultimately understood, 
received, and shining as a light in a region which formerly had been 
dark.” 

There are many difficulties which a man cannot but meet in the noble, 
and we believe ultimately successful, enterprise of so enlarging the old 
ground of religion as to make it one with the field of life and all its 
sciences. Mr. Davies well says, “The sanguine divines who wish to 
make the acquiescent philosophy compatible with something of the old 
religion, by keeping the actual course of things in one sphere, and 
‘faith’ in another, will satisfy neither the cravings of the believing 
soul, nor the rational instincts of the philosopher. God’s hand must be 
felt, His will must be confessed, in nature and in human life, or we 
shall not believe in God at all.” 

Mr. Davies shows every evidence of that very rare quality, sincerity ; 
he only comes beneath the moon-rays of illusion when he is sincerely 
puzzled. Brought up amid traditions many of which have lost their 
original heart and meaning, he no doubt, like many others, has found it 
difficult to free himself from their clinging embrace,—perhaps has not yet 
discovered how long albuminous particles of the theologic egg from 
which he has emerged will adhere. When Churchmen have progressed 
so far as to be able to disclose their deepest doctrines so as to make an 
intelligible and not a dogmatic impression upon an attentive Mahomme- 
dan or. Buddhist, they will have made them fit to be proclaimed to évery 
creature, for they will have raised them to the universal order of truth. 


9 
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And when this time is come, and the clergy can allow for the 
possibility of salvation of one of the Egyptian priests who instructed 
Moses, they will be able to approach with a new power those self-dis- 
banded laymen who at present are just as far from the Church as was the 
pre-Mosaic Egyptian. But before this time can come, a vast amount of 
open-eyed study must be gone through. At present, if a traditional 
argument is pressed upon a studious layman, there is a chance of his 
retorting by showing the very shibboleths employed to have been used 
with quite different and sometimes more intelligible meanings, in more 
ancient theologies, which have not yet been made the official text books 
for the study of divinity. 

It is in matters of use and practice, in which tradition and common sense 
are in conflict, that Mr. Davies’s outspoken sincerity most admirably 
shows itself. The following is an instance in point: “Those who have 
any knowledge of boys and girls are aware that not much personal choice 
is exercised at the period of Confirmation. When in manuals, or in 
Bishops’ addresses, it is assumed that a youth deliberately considers, with 
a reflective estimate of what is for and against, whether he will be con- 
firmed or not, and that his ‘I do’ isa pledge based upon a thorough 
inquiry into the grounds of faith and duty, this well-meant endeavour jars 
upon the consciences of clergymen and parents, and distresses the most 
truthful and sensitive of the candidates. Well-disposed young persons 
are confirmed by desire of their natural advisers.’”” We well remember 
after going through the ceremony, looking with almost dismay upon the 
text: “Thy vows are upon me,” inscribed on the Confirmation card, as 
if we were fresh bound by some new, and perhaps dreadful liability. 
This is only of a piece with experience familiar to us of persons who, after 
compulsory study of the Bible in childhood, find years must elapse before 


they can shake off the old impression and resort to the book freely and 
by a pleasant choice. It is evident that Mr. Davies does not support 


institutions merely because they exist, but in proportion to their uses. 

It is very rarely that anything like special pleading is to be found in 
Mr. Davies’s arguments. The following must be a slip on his part: 
“Tt would be a strange thing that for nearly two thousand years there 
should have been a succession of men accepting it as their office to 
declare solemnly, in God’s name, that he had made peace between 
himself and mankind if this declaration had been a pure fiction.”” The 
argument is in itself reasonable, but the inference that it constitutes a 
special Divine commission for Christianity is evidently unfounded, for the 
Buddhist priest might claim five hundred years more of the same divine 
sanction, and divinely provided utterance, on behalf of his faith. This argu- 
ment of Mr. Davies’s is not from a sermon, but from a criticism “On a 
Recent Phase of Deism,” which was meant as a reply to Sir J. Fitzjames 
Stephen’s articles which appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, in 1867-9. 
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Mr. Davies has not all the alluring power of his leader; Maurice 
could fuse angular doctrines into luminous poetic truths, and bring 
them into a new born harmony with our moral nature. Mr. Davies 
sometimes leaves the old corners peeping through the body of his 
expository presentments. He compares the protest of Sir J. Fitzjames 
Stephen “that the keeping of Good Friday and Easter Day was an 
obsolete superstition,” with his conclusion still to attend public worship. 
““How he would reconcile the acceptance of any form of Christian 
service with the repudiation of Good Friday and Easter Day he does 
not explain. .... I should have thought that such acquiescence as is 
expressed in going to Church would have covered the special observation 
of the Death and Resurrection on which all Christian worship is 
founded.” Remembering Mr. Davies’s very shadowy theory of the 
Resurrection, it might be urged that his own dilemma is a harder one 
to do away than that of his adversary. 

But Mr. Davies would class Christian worship under ritual, and so 
separate it from the private religion of the individual. Theology with 
him stands for this personal religion: “Theology,” he says, “or the 
habit of referring all things to God, tends to raise the standard of 
judgment.” But ritual, he seems to think, may well be left untouched 
by those elevating influences that affect theology. “A sermon or 
a publication is the utterance of an individual, the better if it came 
warm from his mind and soul. Forms of worship are the heritage and 
property of the community. They are associated by the subtlest ties 
with the devotional feelings and dearest interest of a number of 
persons for whose use and benefit they have come into existence, and 
the public enjoyment of them is a sacred right which authority is bound 
to guard. When a clergyman introduces arbitrary changes in the 
customary ritual of a Church, he confuses mewm and tuum. To say 
what he himself believes is the preacher’s duty; but the forms of 
worship belong to the people, not to the priest who may come to 
minister amongst them.” On this hypothesis a curious anomaly might 
arise; a preacher might be found with earnest freedom expatiating 
upon the old-fashioned errors manifest in the prayers for the solemn 
utterance of which he had just been the official mouthpiece. 

“The formularies of the Church,” says Mr. Davies, “ are compara- 
tively simple and elastic; and, moreover, as ancient and inherited 
documents, they are subject to a recognised license of interpretation 
which each member of the Church may freely use for his own benefit. 
Those of the same way of thinking may associate together and cultivate 
a special voluntary fellowship as much as they please. To one who 
considers how few and slight the impediments are within the Church to 
the choosing of opinions or to the taking of sides on the great questions 
of religious controversy, the Church of England might seem a kind of 
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Liberty Hall.” This freedom is brought in contradistinction to the 
stringency which limits the conditions of membership of the Noncon- 
formist organisations. 

“The Congregationalist enjoys the liberty which belongs to small 
republics, namely, the unrestrained exercise of the power of the majority 
in a small sphere,—a liberty highly stimulating to personal activity. 
The Churchman enjoys the liberty of being controlled by no smaller 
power than the public action of a great commonwealth.” 

There is some fine satire and truth in the following: 

“To realize the idea of a Christian Church by separation, the members 
ought to go on cutting off one questionable member after another until 
the residue are like flawless gems; in practice, the most zealous 
Nonconformists aim at no such selection of the best, and lay claim to 
no peculiar Christian perfection. But the theory, though it will not 
work where it has its proper work to do, is held fast where it flatters 
the sect-spirit. ‘The Church’ delights to prove that it is not ‘the 
world’ by governing its affairs in its own way and for its own ends. 
Zeal and activity are thus developed; religion flourishes. And to ‘a 
Church’ it seems the ultimate good that religion should flourish ; 
whether the religion is of a good kind or a bad is a question which 
seldom occurs to those who are animated by the ecclesiasticab spirit.” 

As Mr. Davies’s sympathies are so evidently on the side of a generous 
liberty, it is instructive to learn, from his definition given at the Church 
Congress at Sheffield last year, what he would consider a fair ground 
of exclusion from the Church as regards doctrine :—‘ If a minister of the 
Church were to affirm the infallibility of the Pope, and to teach that the 
Virgin Mary ought to receive the worship now given her in the Church 
of Rome, or to declare that the Lord Jesus Christ was a mere man with 
no Divinity but such as belongs to other men, or to denounce the use of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper as a superstition, I do not see how the 
Church could decline to say to him through the proper organ,‘ You are 
no longer in your place in the pulpit and at the altar of the Church of 
England.’” Heretics do not as a rule lose or find their way through 
such definite gateways as these ; it would be interesting to know how Mr. 
Davies would propose to meet a case where a man declared that while 
Jesus was not a ‘mere man,’ he was a mere embodied angel, with no 
Divinity but such as would belong to any other angel corporeally 
manifested in the same way. 

Mr. Davies is more at home when he is arguing for freedom than 
for even the most orthodox system of traditions :—“‘ With the true 
spirit of science which desires to find out an order, and not to impose a 
system, the Christian is bound to sympathise.” Here he strikes a key- 
note which is both strong and clear. 

As acritic Mr. Davies has the faculty of leaving matters in suspense. 
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The following will serve as an instance: “It was the repeated assertion 
of Jesus of Nazareth, and the fixed belief of His disciples, that these 
{the Hebrew] Scriptures testified of Him. We might be glad to have 
some clearer expositions than have been given us of the way in which the 
Scriptures were understood by the first disciples to refer to Christ.” 
Here is a subject ready to hand for a new generation of broadeners. 

The truest and best of the Maurice spirit gleams ever and anon 
through the thought of his follower, who is, however, in any comprehen- 
sive comparison, a very different man. The following reminds us 
strongly of Maurice: “St. Paul in being made a minister of a New 
Covenant, became a minister not of writ, but of spirit, and he glorifies in 
the superiority thus implied. It sounds paradoxical, but it is no less 
true, that St. Paul boasted of being the minister of a New Testament 
which had no Scriptures belonging to it.’ This is a thought which the 
logical mind might carry further with profit. The following, too, which 
Mr. Davies reproduces from Eusebius, might be borne in mind when too 
much stress is laid upon arguments depending upon the minute accuracy 
of the gospels: ‘Nor were the Apostles of Christ greatly concerned 
about the writing of books, being engaged in a more excellent ministry, 
which is above all human power:’ (Eccl. Hist. iii. 24.) 

The following, too, is excellent: “In an age of that scepticism which 
takes its occasion from mental culture, as well as in ages of more 
turbulent resistance, the effectual work of God will be done, not by 
those who argue most plausibly, or are most ready to assume that the 
Spirit is on their side, but by those who have most of the real warmth 
and strength of Divine inspiration, and who are therefore tolerant and 
respectful towards their fellow men.” 

Like Maurice, Davies sees in the symbols of the Church that which 
he wishes to see in them; the only obstacle there can be to such a course 
as this is historic criticism, for no philosopher could object to an 
inspiring idea being associated with a form that tends ever to remind 
of it. The Sacrament, says Mr. Davies, “is our most honoured 
ordinance ; it holds the key of all our secrets.” But the true secret he 
sees in it is grace and kindliness, the cultivation of the ‘“ Eucharistic 
disposition.” 

Mr. Davies has not flinched from the hotly debated questions of the 
time. His observations on Prayer are full of common sense : 

“Now the affirmation of the uniformity of nature, when pressed 
logically against the utility of prayer, seems to me either to prove too 
much or to prove nothing. We may be permitted to ask this question. 
Does the constancy of the laws of nature imply that the course of nature is 
absolutely fixed or not ? 

“Tt is surely conceivable that the negative answer might be given to 
this question. For the experience of every hour, of every minute, seems 
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to show that the actual course of nature may be altered without the 
slightest interference with any law of nature. Shall I blow out the 
candle before me or not? It seems to me that I may do it, or refrain 
from doing it, as I please. In either case no law of nature is violated. 
In either case interminable consequences follow my choice. The whole 
course of nature will be different if I do it from what it would be if I 
did not do it.” 

“Tf in the face of a fixed and necessary course of things prayer 
becomes an absurdity, how much else becomes absurd also? Everything 
properly human ceases to be rational till we are reduced to a dead 
fatalism. If a philosopher says to me ‘How can you think that by 
your prayers you can divert universal nature from its preordained 
course?’ Ithink I reply rationally by asking, ‘How can I suppose 
that by any acts of mine, any more than by any prayers, I can alter the 
unalterable r’ 

“If the assertion, ‘It is of no use to pray against the cattle-disease 
or the cholera,’ be based upon the fact that effect follows cause with 
unvarying uniformity, the same reason would lead us on to the further 
assertion, ‘It is of no use to do anything against the cattle-disease or 
the cholera.’ ” 

As a critic Mr. Davies wields a powerful pen; his reductio ad ab- 
surdum of utilitarianism, for instance, is pointed and amusing :— 

“Suppose then only two persons, say Adam and Eve, alive in the 
world together. Imagine Adam to be thoroughly possessed by utili- 
tarian first principles. He would repeat to himself, ‘ Equal amounts of 
happiness are equally desirable. Eve’s happiness is as valuable as 
mine ; also, mine is as valuable as Eve’s. If it is in my power to add 
rather more to my own happiness than with the same effort I can add 
to hers, Eve has no claim whatever upon me. A larger amount of 
happiness is more desirable than a smaller.’ ” 

The following passages will show Mr. Davies’s views on a large 
question ; and here his radicalism is truly at one with Christianity, and 
full of practical suggestiveness : 

“When we compare the common people in England with the same 
class in some other countries, we observe here a much greater humble- 
ness of demeanour towards the upper classes, and a painful want of 
manners in their behaviour towards one another. It has actually come 
to be supposed, even by persons of the intelligence of Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, that, when the Catechism teaches the children to order them- 
selves lowly and reverently to all their betters, it is meant that the poor 
ought to be lowly and reverent towards the rich—as if the Catechism 
were not to be learnt by the children of the aristocracy. I confess I do 
not see why, if I walk along a country lane, a respectable father of a 
family should humbly touch his hat to me whom he does not know, or 
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his children elaborately make curtsies to me, whilst I and my children 
do not pay the same homage to a duke or a marquis. The truth is 
that this civility is the expression of a habit of dependence ; and, as 
Lord Nelson courageously testified amongst his own tenantry not long 
ago, we cannot have the virtues of independence along with the 
instincts of dependence. Lord Nelson, to his great honour, declared that 
the rich ought to reverse their customary policy ; instead of tryingto keep 


the labouring class dependent, they ought to do their best to compel 
them to be independent. If any progress could be made in this 
direction, the rich would lose a part of one of their pleasures, but their 
wealth is sure to enable them to purchase still too much civility.” 

“The farmers in general do not wish the labourers to become more 
independent; and I fear that some of the clergy, partly through 
sympathy with employers, and partly through a mistaken ideal, think it 
better that the poor should remain in subjection.” 

““Qur labourers are too free or not free enough. If they are to be 
taken care of like the lower animals, they ought to be restrained like 
the lower animals, The comparison between a rich man’s stables and 
kennels and the cottages of his labourers is a fallacious one. No doubt 
the rich man would keep his labourers in as prime condition as his 
horses or his dogs if he had the same control over them. But he has 
not. This being a free country, the most dependent human creature 
has the liberty to make his house his castle, to frequent the publichouse 
as much as he likes, and to multiply as many likenesses of himself—as 
it is generally the lot of the poorest to do. The alternative of 
restraining the freedom of the labourer is not open to us, and therefore 
we ought to desire earnestly that he may become more of a freeman 
than he is.” 

“His instinct will be, of course, to claim both the advantages of being 
independent and the comforts of being dependent. It may take a long 
time before he really learns providence and the sense of domestic 
responsibility. But there is no hope of his learning them whilst for a 
portion of his time he lives on the rate, and for the rest has scarcely 
a better living than the rate is obliged to supply to him.” 

We have quoted largely from Mr. Davies’s writings to give as fair a 
view as is possible in our space, of a man in many ways remarkable. We 
will conclude with a passage from his pamphlet on * Religious Aspects 
of the Eastern Question,” which evidences at once his political sanity 
and breadth of view, in spite of his humanitarian enthusiasm : 

“To suppose that the world either is or ought to be governed by 
ministers and diplomatists is a delusion—a graver delusion, perhaps» 
than that of those who.believe too hastily in public meetings. The 
world goes by motive power, and the motive power is supplied, not by 
the wariness of statesmen, but by the convictions and desires of popula- 
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tions. These convictions and desires are not always noble; it is not in 
their nature to be diplomatic; but they move the machinery ; and where 
would the engine-driver be without steam? Now and then some great 
minister of state—more of a hero than a diplomatist—has an exceptional 
opportunity of forcing on, by his individual energy, an important step in 
the development of human history. But of late years the power of 
making changes for the better in the condition of nations and of the 
world has been chiefly diffused amongst the general populations. Every 
decade of history convicts the shortsightedness of those who imagine 
that the arts of diplomacy possess the final control over human affairs. 
Revolutions, wars, reforms, have all been instinct with emotional impulse, 
sometimes simply patriotic, often strongly religious. Let any one 
compare for 41 moment what has been done by religion in the world, 
and what by the professional knowledge and skill of ministers of 
state ! 

“Tt is not wonderful that men who are born to be bureaucratic agents, 
and all those who are for keeping things quiet, have a distrust and 
dislike of popular movements. These. troublesome phenomena dis- 
arrange their calculations. It is natural that such persons should make 
the worst of the froth that is thrown up by a philanthropic agitation, of 
the ignorance of the many, of the disproportion between the aims of 
platforms and practical possibilities, of the interested element which 
mixes itself with every public-spirited movement. But the abler kind 
of minister respects the resolute convictions and ardent desires which are 
indispensable to a great policy.” 

Mr. Davies probably finds many among Churchmen in a state of bitter 
hostility to his outspoken views; but he is not without strong and hearty 
sympathisers, and must console himself for any lack, in the grateful 
regard which will be thrown upon his memory by those living in 
the glow and earnestness of the free and comprehensive Church of the 
future, who will feel how many of their privileges are due to the spirit 
of those who strove to banish the sect-spirit and foster the religion of 
charity. 
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IPHIGENIA IN DELPHI. 


O Pheebus, is it not an augury 

Of good, that Fate hath led me to thy shrine, 
Whom most of all the gods I should implore ? 
For, when division anciently was made 

Above, and each Immortal took his own, 
’*T'was given to thee to be our human kind’s 
Enlightener and healing comforter. 

Thou showest thyself, and the benighted earth 
Is splendid, and the drowsy hand resumes 
The necessary task; thou signallest, 

And incense straight goes up to all the gods ; 
Thou measurest the year, by thee is drest 

The earth in all her seasonable garbs ; 

Yea, even thy departing beam inflames 
Innumerable lights; the moon walks forth 
Clad in the pure redundance of thy ray: 

By thee the herbage prospers, and the trees, 
And herds, and flocks thyself hast shepherded, 
Serving the throne Thessalian. In thy name 
Men rear the citied homes of wealth and law, 
And walls rise high with battlements and towers. 
Moreover thou by wisest oracles 

Dost make the future present, and hast found 
Medicine, leniment of corporal pangs, 

And Music, the assuager of the soul ; 

And taught of thee the sacred minstrels sing 
Civility, and pious rites, and love, 

And all that makes man loveable to man ; 
Needs must thou then hate all barbarity, 

All jealousy and jarring dissonance, 

All blood and vengeance, all the cloud of grief 
That folds a kinsman for a kinsman slain. 
And righteously then thou didst avert 
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Thy face erewhile in Argolis, and make 

Thy radiant car invisible, and all 

The earth a darkness, when my grandsire—O 
The horror, and the fortune of our house ! 
Be the curse spent, and may a chastened race 
Entreat thee for an unwithholden boon ! 

I plead not my own woes, I do not urge 

The Aulian altar or the Scythic years, 

Or even remind thee how thou promisedst 
Orestes lustral purity, and peace 

From madness, and proclaim that it befits 
The God to keep the promise of the God ! 
But rather would I say with simple speech, 

I have a brother, thou a sister, God: 


Artemis, huntress virginal, whose car 


Is glory of lone night, as thine of day. 
If thou lov’st her as I Orestes (else 


Thou, God, wert less than man, since well ’tis sung, 


Divine and human needs must love alike, 

The human being divine oppressed with bonds, 
Divine, the human in glad liberty), 

Then, I adjure thee, aid him! set him free 

From spasm and panic, lead him to his throne 
Ancestral, granting me to sit with him 

Far through the lengthening years in quiet seats ; 
And with us she who saved him, greatly took 
The stain of half his fault, my sister dear, 
Electra, whom not having seen I love. 


. GARNETT. 
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MERICAS. 


By Crementina Brack, Author of “A Sussex Idyl.” 


(Continued from page 491.) 


Tue grave face of Mr. Godstone, 
who had paused in his talk to Lady 
Pentwhistle to hear the mournful 
ballad, which I had chosen because 
I knew it to be his favourite, 
moved me more, a hundredfold, than 
all the elegancies of this fine gen- 
tleman. I drew back into a corner, 
and amused myself by comparing 
the one with the other. Mr. 
Preston would, doubtless, have 
been reckoned the handsomer—the 
advantages of youth, fashion, and 
a more careful attire were his; but 
on Mr. Godstone’s side of the 
account lay a nobility of soul, 
which shone through his face, and 
gave to him a simple dignity whose 
charm far outweighed the restless 
vivacity of the other. A child or 
a dog might have looked askance 
at the keen smile of Mr. Preston, 
but would have come to touch the 
hand, or lay itself at the feet, of 
Mr. Godstone. 


Lady Pentwhistle’s ball ap- 
proached. I confess that I looked 
forward to it with alarm. Not 
only I feared the jealous angers of 
Letty, but I disliked the thought 
of spending so much of my even- 
ing, publicly and perforce, in the 
society of Mr. Preston. I was 
relieved that, when I informed 
Letty of my promise, she was rather 
pleased than angry, considering 
that Mr. Preston intended a com- 
pliment to herself in choosing me, 
as the nearest to her, since she, 
herself, was not to be had. I 


trusted, therefore, that all might 
pass well; the rather, that Mr. 
Preston made only regretful allu- 
sions to the ball. Mr. Godstone 
was not to be of the party, having 
made his excuses to her ladyship on 
the score of a business engagement. 
And now I must own the plain 
truth. When once I had set foot 
in the brilliant room, heard the 
enticing music, and put my hand 
into that of my elegant cavalier, I 
thought no more of Letty’s 
jealousy, my own dislike of Mr. 
Preston, or anything else, save the 
exceeding pleasure of the dance, 
and the gratification of feeling 
many eyes upon us. A conscious- 
ness of power and triumph came 
tome. I suppose I felt something 
of the intoxication which attends 
on beauties, and leads them, often, 
to so excessive displays of coquetry. 
Such a moment comes once, per- 
haps, to every woman, as | have 
heard it said that even the homely 
have their moment of beauty, once 
in their lives. I do not care to 
recall the time. The feelings 
which ruled in my breast were, I 
know, ungenerous, and, I think, 
even unwomanly. They taught 
me to think less hardly of those 
whose temptations are great, but 
they made me unwilling to turn 
mIny eyes inward upon myself. 
Dance followed dance. I heard 
more than one voice ask who was 
the little lady in the primrose- 
coloured dress. Others I heard, 
who praised our graceful dancing ; 
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and, certainly, never have I walked 
a minuet with a partner who so per- 
fectly fulfilled the meaning of the 
dance. One spirit seemed to stir 
in us both, as we moved, foot to 
foot, and fall to fall, of the pulsing 
music. If life were all a minuet, [ 
would have desired no other com- 
panion to walk it with me. I have 
thought, too, that, though [ had by 
no means his grace of person, I 
may have been a more fitting 
part ner to him than a finer woman, 
for though, beholding him, one 
was unwilling to confess any ex- 
ternal fault in him, his elegance 
touched almost the limits of 
effeminacy. I, little and slight as 
I was, might the rather give manli- 
ness to a form which, standing 
beside Miss Rolandi, might have 
appear d—though but a little—to 
want strength and tallness. But 
perhaps I, accustomed to the 
stately height of Mr. Godstone, 
may scarce have judged fairly of 
Mr. Preston, and, certainly, I never 
heard others speak of his outer 
looks as less than perfect. 

As we rode home from Lady 
Pentwhistle’s, Madame Rolandi and 
Letty were both out of spirits, and 
Letty more than a little pettish. 
On me had fallen the blankness 
which was apt—partly, I think, 
because I was not very robust—to 
follow any strong pleasure, so that 
I leaned back, and said little. Mr. 
Preston, however, talked enough 
for all. He sat by me, Letty and 
her mother facing us. He ad- 
dressed all his discourse to Letty, 
and presently I saw a light of 
pleasure stealing into her eyes, and 
the sweet rosiness dawning upon 
her cheek. Once he touched her 
hand, and the deepened. 
“Oh, man!” I thought; “you who 
claim to be stronger and nobler 
than we, how can you complain of 
woman, if you, too, can trifle thus 
with a thing so sacred asa girl’s 
first love ?” 


rose 
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And as I descended the last from 
the carriage, and laid my hand in 
his, he let fall upon me a laughing 
glance of mocking triumph, which 
sent me in, sad at heart, and 
ashamed of him, of myself, and of 
the world. 

Now, I knew that, not many 
days later, we were to go to 
another ball, and “surely,” I had 
thought, “this time Mr. Preston 
will invite Miss Rolandi.” 

But, to my surprise, when I hap- 
pened to be alone in the drawing- 
room next morning—a thing which, 
since his coming, I had avoided, 


but now was busy arranging 
flowers in the china pots—Mr. 


Preston came in, and in a hurried 
manner, said to me, * Miss Armento, 
may I hope to renew on Monday 
the joys of last night ?” 

I would not understand him; 
partly, indeed, I did doubt whether 
he could possibly mean to neglect 
Letty once more, 

“T hope you may, I am sure,” I 
replied, indifferently, and, turning 
my back upon him, while I took 
out some roses which were faded, 
and replaced them by fresh ones. 
He followed me, and I heard his 
voice close at my ear. 

“Nay, but may I hope indeed? 


May I again have you for my 
7 ™ y : 
partner ? 
I went round the table to 


another vase, and when the table 
was between us, looked him in the 
face, and said, “ No, sir. I thank 
you for your politeness, but it is 
unpossible. 

“ How impossible 
one been before me ee 

I did not reply. I hoped he 
might believe it, without forcing 
me to say that it was so, 

“Am I too later” he asked 
again, in an which was 
ridiculously despairing for such an 
occasion, 

I bowed my head affirmatively, 
and he turned away 


Has some- 


accent 


with an 
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impatient gesture. I was just 
thinking how luckily I had got 
over the scene, when I felt 7 hand 
caught in his, his quack breath 
among my hair, and his voice at 
my ear again, “ Will you not look 
at me? What have I done that 
you hate mer” 

” Sir” said I, turning sharply 
round, “ will you set this vase for 
me on the chimney-board? I can 
high.’ And I 
pointed out a heavy pot, which he, 
looking a little disconcert d, took 
in both ie and set me free. 

I hastened to sweep the rest of 
the new and old, into my 
apron, that I might at once escape. 
= returned, however, upon me 

before I had finished; but we were 

now face to face, and so lone as I 
looked him, I felt able keep 
him in check. 

“You will pay me for my service, 
will you not?” he said, “with a 
rose as sweet 18 yourself.” 

“ Qh, by all means,” I answered ; 
and, taking up a large tea-rose, 
whose creamy tints melted almost 
into a yellow brown, added “ This, 
I think, is as nearas may be to my 
complexion.” 

T held it out, 
and, saying “ it 
rather, 


searce rei ich SO 


roses, 


but he hesitated, 
: this, 
took from 
my apron a scarce opened lamask 
bud, whose dye was the deepest 
carnation, and fixed it in his coat, 
where it showed upon the pale 
brown with so much advantage 
that Icould not but suspect him of 
having chosen it for that cause. I 
drop yped him a curtsey—said, from 
the threshold of the door, ‘“ Remem- 
ber, sir, it is of your taking, not 
my giving,” and vanishe 1, taking 
with me the i impr aaion of } his face, 
changed from gratification to vexa- 
tion. 

On the stairs I passed Letty, 
who was coming to the drawing 
room. With what face he could 
receive her I know not, nor what 


2 ’ 
is overblown 
resembles you,” 
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he could say to make her look so 
happy as, all the day after, she did. 

That evening, there were again 
visitors. Mr. Preston, to my great 
relief, scarce spoke to me, but pass- 
ing by me, he looked at me, and 
carried his hand to the rose which 
still bloomed in his coat. There 
was singing that evening also, but 
I would not be prevailed on to take 
part—not although Mr. Godstone 
asked it of me. And I saw in 
Madame Rolandi’s eyes that she 
ap yproved my refusal, for she had 
given me pretty clearly to under- 
stand that { had held too forward a 
place, the night before. “ Though, 
indeed,” she said, “’twas rather 
Mr. Ellcott?’s doing than yours, 
who fore-engaged Letty.” " And 
when she said this, how thankful 
was I that I had refused to dance 
yet another time with Mr. Preston. 

It was on the next day to this 
that a little incident 
which vexed me much. 
when we were 


h ippened 
After dinner, 
sitting all together 
in the drawing room, 
begged to have the lac lie 
a& copy of verses i 
the aiakt | before. 

of course, 


Mr. Preston 
$0 ypinion on 
» had writ 
» Rolandi 
consented, and he read 
the following to us: 


TO CYNTHIA, SINGING. 
A nymph in yonder grove I heard, 
Like Philomela, sing. 

Her voice was like a mounting bird 
That soars with quivering wing. 
A slave, enthralled by music’s chain, 

I stood before her 
My tender heart, with pleasing pain, 
Confessed itsel! 


throne ; 


her own. 

But when to paint my woes 
She mocked me into air. 

Ye gods! why made ye cold to love 


One whom ye made so fair ? 


I strove, 


How comes it that 
From frozen lips should flow ? 
Or she who lights a flame so strong 

Should fail to feel 


so sweet a song 


its glow ? 

3ut, Syren, cease to mock a fire 
With which you yet may burn; 

You, too, by Cupid’s vengeful ire, 
May love without return. 
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And, Muse, that didst inspire the fair, 
Inspire her lover too, 
Lest, if I perish in despair, 
Dame Venus frown on you. 
I felt myself grow hot 
with annoyance. Madame Rolandi 
began to say some very handsome 
things about his elegant fancy. 
Letty looked down, blushing, smil- 
ing with a pretty wavering smile, 
and twisting her fingers in the 
ribbons of her apron. I could 
scarce, as I looked at her, forbear 
my indignation against the man 
who could proffer undesired atten- 
tions to another woman under the 
mask of her all but avowed prefe- 
rence. I could not but behold with 


amazement the effrontery which 
could meet her candid blue eyes, 
lay the paper, bowing, upon her 


lap, and then turn to shoot a glance 
of appeal from under his eyelids at 
me. I felt as if the dagger which 
my countrywomen are said to have 
worn wound in their for the 
avenging of love-falsehoods would 


loe ‘ks 


have been a temptation to my 
fingers. 
That evening, Letty came to my 


room, her eyes shining with a great 


delight. 
“Qh, Mericas!” said she, and 
took me round the neck, and 


kissed me. 

I felt tears of great compassion 
rise up for her in my heart, but I 
could not say a word. 

Then she drew from the pocket 


of her apron the paper with the 
verses, and read them through 
again with a trembling voice. But 


when she came to these two lines : 


* You, too, by Cupid’s vengeful ire, 
May love without return,’ 

she looked at me with an April 
smile, sweet tears in her eyes, and 
shook her head. “ Oh, Mericas!” 
said she again, “If you could but 
know how happyIam! Is he not the 
handsomest man you ever saw?” 

I was glad that I could truly 
answer I thought he was. 
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all over 
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“ And such a noble air! and so 
modest too! None of the confidence 
of that odious Captain Ferrers.” 
Then again she looked at the 
paper. 
* And are they not sweet verses, 
Mericas ? 


‘ My tender heart, with pleasing pain, 
Confessed itself her own.’ 


Ah! but I must not be too cold, 
must I? I do not mean to drive 
him to despair. do confess that 
I was a little vexed that he went 
away from the harpsichord while 
I was singing.” 

Then she laid the paper against 
her cheek, and let her fresh, young 
lips but just touch it, yet that touch 
brought the roses after it. I think, 


if I could have spoken to Mr. 
Preston at that moment, I might 
have shamed him into a _ better 
conduct. It was well that Letty, 


involved in her own love, scarcely 
perceived my silence. : 

Now, during all these days, I 
was rather troubled, because I had, 
in truth, no partner for Mrs. Cour- 
tenay’s ball. More than once ] 
inclined to feign an indisposition 
and so stay at home; 
that I disliked the crookedness of 
the expedient, I feared lest the 
watchful Mr. Preston should per- 
that no cavalier came up to 
inquire what had become of me. 
And on Sunday, I thought that the 


but besides 


celve 


matter would be settled happily, 
for Captain Ferrers made me his 
request, and, though I did not 
greatly like him, I was about to 
take it with gratitude, when | 
found that Mr. Preston’s eye was 
upon me, and knew that he was 
listening. I dared not, in his 


hearing, accept, and was forced to 
tell the Captain, what was indeed 
very true, that a previous gentle- 
man’s offer obliged me, with regret, 
to decline his. But I was much 
vexed, and feared that Mr. Pres- 
ton would so watch me at the ball 
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that I should have no chance of 
agreeing with a partner there; and 
so I resolved to throw myself on 
the kindness of Mr. Godstone. I 
boldly followed him out, as he was 
going to his horse on Monday morn- 
ing. He rode out, generally, from 
the back of the house, the road 
being less crowded, and he loving 
to ride at a good speed. 

“Sir,” said I, running out, “ may 
I speak to you?” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Godstone, 
turning with his kindly look, and 
at once removing his hat. If I 
should live a thousand years, I 
think I should never forget his 
look, as he stood bareheaded in 
the sunshine, the light glancing on 
his light-brown hair, which he 
wore always unpowdered, and in 
which, for all his pretence at age, 
there was not a grey hair, his 
head bent a little to listen, his hat 
and whip in his hand, and his long 
riding cloak hanging loosely from 
his shoulders. I drew a long 
breath, and knew not how to begin. 
The uneasy pawing of his horse 
warned me that I must not keep 
hin. 

“ Sir,” said I, “ you know we are 
going to Mrs. Courtenay’s ball to- 
night, and Mr. Preston asked me 
to dance with him, but I thought 
—I mean—I wished not to dance 
with him again, and I could give 
no reason to him; and when he 
asked me, ‘Had someone been 
beforehand ?? I did not deny it. 
And now I have no partner, and 
what shall I do? for he will find 
out that I was promised to no one 
else; and I had to refuse Captain 
Ferrers, too, because Mr. Preston 
was listening. And, oh, sir, will 
you be so good as to find a partner 
for me? I do not care who it is.” 

Mr. Godstone smiled with a 
smile that laughed from his eyes 
as well as his lips, and answered, 
“Tf you care so little, would you 
accept an ancient cavalier? ” 
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“ Anyone but Mr. Preston.” 

“ Will you dance with me, 
Mericas ?” 

I felt my whole heart leap up 
with joy, and, looking up, I caught 
his hand, and would have kissed 
it; but he, holding mine back, 

“‘ Nay, Mericas, surely the gentle- 
man, not the lady, has cause, on 
such an occasion, for gratitude.” 

Then, bowing, he lifted my 
fingers to his lips, but scarce 
touched them, and, looking at me 
with a face grown grave again, 
turned away to his horse. I went 
slowly to the house, but in the 
doorway paused and looked back. 
He, too, was looking back. I 
eurtsied, and he, with a bright 
smile, waved his hat to me, and 
rode away. 

I ran indoors, and flew up to 
my own room, singing for joy. I 
looked out my dress for the night. 
I laid this ribbon and that against 
my face. I resolved that, if I was 
to have the honour of being Mr. 
Godstone’s partner, I would, if 
possible, not disgrace his choice. 
I almost forgave Mr. Preston, 
since he was the cause of my 
happiness. 

And in the evening, behold! 
Mr. Godstone was all in a light 
dress, save, indeed, that his coat 
was of a dark red, laced with gold. 
And, beckoning me towards him, 
he said, with a smile, “ Mericas, 
you see I have had a mind for 
your sake to outshine even the 
all-conquering Preston ; but I see 
there is one thing which I have 
forgotten. Have you never a blue 
ribbon to tie my hair in the place 
of this black one?” 

To besure I had, and I hastene:! 
to fetch it. He drew back a litt’ 
from the others, and [I tied it, 
though I could scarce reach to do 
it with ease. And when it was 
fastened, I could not but think 
with admiration of his appearance. 

“You may boast of your work, 

39 
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Mericas,” said he; “I think I 
have not worn a bright ribbon in 
that fashion since I was of your 
age.” 

To hear him talk, one might 
have thought that time to be fifty 
years past, instead of fifteen; but 
to look at him, as he looked that 
night, one might rather have 
guessed it five. 

My life has been, in many ways, 
a hap py one, but I have sometimes 
thought that that night was its 
happiest point. We were a cheerful 
party. Letty was contented, for 
she was to dance with Mr. Preston, 
Her mother was happy in her 
pleasure ; I, in the prospect of 
being Mr. Godstone’s partner ; and 
he, I think, in that of my gratifi- 
cation. As we entered the ball 


room, the ever - watchful Mr. 
Preston, though he kept, as in 
duty bound, by his partner, yet 


let nothing I did escape him. 
How thankful was I that I had 
not deferred until now the finding 


of a partner! I do not think it 
had entered his mind that Mr. 
Godstone should dance with me. 
Certain it is that, when a scraping 
of fiddles began and Mr. God- 
stone offered me his hand, a very 
blank look of surprise crossed 
the face of Mr. Preston, and for 
an instant he forgot his wonted 
elegance, and rather yielded than 
offered his hand to Le tty. Whether 
his after reflections soothe d him, or 
angered him the more, I cannot 
tell, for when once I had taken my 
place in the dance, I thought of him 
no more. 

Mr. Godstone was like no other 
partner. His nature shone through 
his dancing. When he bowed to 
me, the action was eloquent of 
reverence; his touch, when he 
took my hand, meant guardian- 
ship. I have said that I was 
resolved, as far as I might, to 
do credit to his choice; but this 
feeling presently died away, and 
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left in its place a sentiment not to 
be described, but like those passing 
sweetnesses which have no shape 
in words—like music in the air, or 
the perfume of flowers, blown 
across the darkness when the 
flowers themselves are hidden. As 
long as we danced, I thought of 
nothing else; but, after a while, 
when we were pausing from the 
dance, I began to fear lest Mr. God- 
stone might weary of a diversion in 
which he so seldom cared to join, 
and his goodness to me become a 
burden. I ventured to utter this 
doubt, and to assure him that, if it 
were so, I desired to dance no more. 
He, smiling and holding up his 
finger, as to a child, said, “* Confess, 
Mericas, is it not you who are 
weary of your partner, and regret- 
ful of the prudence which could 
refuse Mr. Recetas ,” 
“No, indeed, sir,” I 
indignantly ; 


answered 
“anyone might dance 
with Mr. Preston; but you——” 
Then, stopping myself, and half 
laughing to hide how much I was 
in earnest—* Confess, sir,” said I, 
“in your turn, that you did but 
put the que stion in order that I 
might praise you.’ 

And when I had said this, I 
paused in amaze at my own bold- 
ness, which could thus rally Mr. 
Godstone. Then it was that, 
among the many gay groups, I 


caught sight of a pair coming 
towards us, whose looks pleased 


—a fair, tall man, on whose 
hung a laughing, dark-eyed 
girl. I thought, “a pair of happy 
lovers;’’ and, in the moment of 
the thought, I saw that a mirror 
was before us, and that the figures 
and faces were Mr. Godstone’s and 
my own. ‘The many groups, the 
crowded room, Mr. Godstone’s un- 
wonted dress had permitted the 
momentary illusion. But was that 
indeed ourselves? That rose- 
tinted, smiling girl, Mericas P—and 
that young lover, Mr. Godstone. I 


me well 
arm 
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glanced from the mirror at him, 
and then around the room. Yes, 
it was true—he was among his 
equals here, or rather first among 
equals, as I had heard Mr. Preston 
say to Letty, in telling her what 
every gentleman aspired to be. But 
ah! Mr. Pre »ston, he who would be 
first in outward graces should 
possess also the inner graces of the 
soul, else is he but a player aping 

be a king, whom a moment’s 
real passion will throw out of his 
part. I dared not lift my eyes 
again to Mr. Godstone’s face. For 
a minute or two after, I scarce 
could speak. It was asif a sudden 
enchantment had indeed changed 
us. And, indeed, there was a 
change. His eye sparkled, his lip 
laughed. He seemed, for the first 
time since I had known him, to be 
happy for his own count, and not 
because he had made others happy. 
And I—I know not how—had be- 
come his equal. 

But alas! the evening was all 
too soon at an end. Madame 
Rolandi appeared from the card- 
table ; and Letty, fatigued, but with 
triumph in her e' came up, 
attended by Mr. Preston. 

Madame Rolandi turned on me 
a cold gaze, and said to her br ther, 
“T fear, Richard, you must be 
weary of an evening spent thus.” 

He smiled, and answered, ‘ ‘Nay, 
indeed, Letitia, to own the truth, I 
have found it but short. I suspect 
Tam scarce as sober-minded as I 
thought myself.” 

She put up her lip and turned 
haughtily from him, though she 
had been just about putting into his 
hands her cardinal, that he might 
enwrap her. She suffered one of 
the gentlemen who stood by to 
perform this office in his stead; 
and he, though I wished he had 
not, came to assist me. Then, our 


eyes, 


cloaks and capuchins being on, we 
were borne home, Madame Rolandi 
Letty 


scarce speaking all the way. 
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and I went at once to our apart- 
ments; so also did Mr. Preston, 
but Madame Rolandi detained her 
brother, and it was not till near 
ten minutes later that I heard the 
rustle of her brocaded silk, as she 
passed my chamber door. I trem- 
bled lest she should come in—and 
she did pause, but passed on, and 
I breathed once more. Involun- 
tarily, T listened for Mr. Godstone’s 
step to follow. But, though I was 
listening for it, yet when I — 
it ascending the stairs, I fell ; 
trembling from head to foot, a 
held my breath; and when it was 
out of hearing, sank down in a 
chair, and knew not what had 
cometome. The night had almost 
touched the morning, and though 
it was summer, a chill air crept in, 
and made me shiver. I sat with 
my hands clasped together, and 
cared not to look into mine own 
heart. But after awhile, I said, 
half aloud, “‘Come let me be true 
to myself,” and I resolved to think 
freely, now while I was alone, and 
to learn why, and how, my life was 
so changed. And in an instant 
my heart acknowledged its secret, 
and I knew that I loved, and ever 
should love, Mr. Godstone. 

What passed between Madame 
Rolandi and her L could 
but but I make no doubt 
she rebuked him for dancing with 
me. And he, doubtless, in my de- 
fence, must have related to her the 
cause thereof. For when I went 
down the next morning I saw that 
she regarded me with an altered 
countenance; she replied 
when I bade her “ good morning,” 
and observed Mr. Preston with a 
watchfulness like that of Argus 
himself. I hardly dared to lift my 
eyes, lest I should meet his, and 
she suspect us of an understanding, 
Yet, when I kept them bent down, 
I dreaded lest she should think I 
did so from shame. How relieved 
was I when the breakfast was over! 
39—2 
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I made a slight pretext for taking 
my work to my own apartment, and 
reappeared only when Mr. Preston 
had gone to visit Lady Malling- 
ford, his sister. I almost wished, 
greatly as I feared it, that Madame 
Rolandi would express her dis- 
pleasure, that I might have the 
occasion to assure her of my in- 
difference to Mr. Preston. But 
this she did not do. She merely 
watched me in silence, with a cold, 
immovable watchfulness. And the 
next day, I perceived that Letty 
had begun to watch me too, and 
to repulse me when [I tried to 
address her. Only when the gen- 
tlemen were present, did they treat 
me with the semblance of their 
usual manner. Mr. Preston, I 
presume, observed that we were 
watched, for he scarce spoke to me 
during those two days. But on 
the afternoon of the second day, 
when I was about to change my 
dress, Rebecca having come in to 
fetch something, and stopping to 
help me, I put my hand in the 
pocket of my apron to take out my 
keys, and found there a paper. I 
opened it, standing, unsuspicious, 
before the glass, and at the first 
glance saw that it was another copy 
of verses in Mr. Preston’s hand, 
and headed: T'o Mericas. 

Much discomposed, I crushed it 
in my hand without reading fur- 
ther, and, looking up, perceived 
my own embarrassed face in the 
glass, and the curious one of 
Rebecca peering over my shoulder. 
And now a foolish perplexity beset 
me. I knew not what to do with 
the paper. I was about to slip off 
the dress and apron which I wore, 
and I dared not leave it in one of 
their pockets, or lying in my room, 
lest Rebecca should seek it out and 
take it to Madame Rolandi. I 
could not keep it shut up in my 
hand till I was clothed in my other 
gown, and could transfer it to my 
pocket. I would not destroy it, 
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save in Mr. Preston’s presence, for 
I was resolved he should know I 
would neither look at it or keep it. 
And, in my confusion, I did, per- 
haps, a foolish thing. At a moment 
when I thought Rebecca was not 
looking, I slipped it into my bosom, 
meaning to put it in my pocket as 
soon as I should be alone. Rebecca 
showed herself far more ready 
than usual to wait upon me, 
folding up my morning gown, and 
flitting about me, with gossip and 
offers of service. And now, at last, 
Iwas going down, but—“ Mericas!”’ 
called the voice of Madame Rolandi, 
from her apartment, and on my 
going thither to her, she gave me 
some orders for the kitchen, which 
took me so long to execute that 
when I returned to the drawing- 
room, visitors had arrived, and 
Madame Rolandi, Letty, and Mr. 
Preston were all there, and Mr. 
Godstone soon after appeared to 
dinner. 

Madame Rolandi was in high 
spirits. I had seldom seen her 
more brilliant, but there was a fire 
in her eye and an implacability on 
her lip, which I well knewannounced 
approaching storm. Mr. Godstone 
was, that day, obliged to return in 
the evening to the city, expecting 
despatches from abroad. He gave 
us his company, however, until 
after tea, and then left us. The 
visitors were intending to proceed 
to the play ; they quitted us, there- 
fore, a little before the hour of that 
entertainment, Lady Lucy Pent- 
whistle alone excepted, whose aunt 
was to send the chariot for her. I 
dreaded to hear the rolling 
of its wheels, hoping that Mr. 
Godstone might return before we 
were left alone, for I had a pre- 
sentiment of fear, which was, 
indeed, but too justly to be fulfilled. 
But Mr. Godstone came not,and the 
sound of the chariot presently drew 
near. Lady Lucy rose, and began, 
half laughing, but not without 
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some real terror, to speak of the 
daring stopping of a coach in 
Leicester-fields, the night before. 
Letty, thereon, to my surprise, ex- 
claimed that she was so little afraid 
of highwaymen that she would,if she 
pleased, accompany her, provided 
that the chariot might return with 
her. And, turning to Mr. Preston, 
“ Mr. Preston,” says she, “ will you 
lend me your pistols, that I may 
protect Lady Lucy ?” 

“ My pistols, madam,” returned 
Mr. Preston, bowing, “are at 
your service: but, as they are 
scarce weapons fit for the tender 
hand of a lady, permit me to add 
myself to them, and to have the 
joy of using them for you, should 
occasion arise.” 

Letty tossed her head and called 
him “vain man;” but she looked 
satisfied. 

Madame Rolandi went out 
with them to the house door. I 
heard the merry laughter and sat 
trembling. Now would have been 
the moment to remove the verses 
to my pocket, but, in truth, I had 
forgot them, my mind being full of 
fear of Madame Rolandi. I heard 
the coach door closed, her last 
“ good night” called to them, then 
her step. She came in, advanced, 
and stood before me. 

“Mericas,” said she, ‘“ what 
paper have you in your bosom?” 

Involuntarily I carried my hand 
thither, and paused. 

“ Answer me,” said she, in a 
terrible voice. 

Then I drew out the paper and 
gave it her. She looked, she 
clenched her hand, she called me 
“little viper” —I thought she 
would have struck me. 

** T have not read them,” said I. 

“No, I know you have not—and 
you shall never read them now,” 
she cried; and she thrust the 
paper into a candle, and waved it in 
the air, all burning, and then, when 
the flame came near to her hand, 
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dropped it, and stamped upon it, 
and trod it out. 

“And you, you,’ she cried, 
“little, artful, black-faced Papist, 
to try and steal my Letty’s lover. 
Is this your gratitude for all that 
has been done for you? But you 
shall be punished—oh, you shall be 
punished! Base, intriguing crea- 
ture! You shall be sent home in 
disgrace. You shall inveigle no 
more rich young Englishmen. You 
would have liked to be Lady 
Preston, of Preston Hall, I dare 
say. But your arts are discovered; 
you shall go home to a convent.” 

“Madam,” said I, “ madam, 
hear me.” 

“No, I willnot hear you. What 
can you say? Can you deny that 
those verses were in your bosom, 
and that Mr. Preston wrote 
them?” 

“No, madam, not that; but it 
was not my doing.” 

“How, not your doing ? 
not put them there ?”’ 

“ Yes, indeed; but only until I 
could return them. I meant not 
to keep them.” 

She laughed out loud, angrily, 
and coming close to me, and look- 
ing at me with great flaming eyes, 
“Oh, accomplished designer !”’ she 
cried. “ Notruly. She would not 
keep them. Nay, Mr. Preston, 
that would be unbecoming. A 
lady accepts verses, you know, 
only from her acknowledged ad- 
mirer. Qh, cunning, cunning!” 

I stood amazed. I knew not 
what to say. 

“ Yes,” she exclaimed; “ stand 
and look at me with an innocent 
face, if you can—unblushing girl! 
But I will unmask you. My poor, 
confiding brother, too—he shall 
know !—he, who was deluded, and 
made the mask of your clandestine 
intrigues. How dared you, Mericas, 
to fool an honourable man like my 
brother, under his own roof?” 

“And how dare you, madam,” 
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cried I, made suddenly bold by 
these words, “to accuse me of such 
an action? ‘Tis false—false! I 
have done nothing that I am 
ashamed of—nothing that all the 
world might not know.” 

“Speak as befits you to your 
betters, girl,” said Madame 
Rolandi, fiercely, and the habit of 
a lifelong fear awed me again. 
“ And rest assured,” she went on, 
“the world shall know of it—all of 
it. IfIhad my way, you should 
leave this house to-night.” (I 
thought of my dear father’s words, 
and thanked Heaven that the house 
was Mr. Godstone’s.) “ And mind 
you, you shall never see Mr. Preston 
again—never. You have beguiled 
him once ; you shall do so no more, 
you may depend upon that!” 

“Madame Rolandi,” said I, “I 
never have loved Mr. Preston. 

“Who speaks of love?” she in- 
terrupted. “Love! What immo- 
desty! You tried to entrap him, 
and men are such fools, that even 
an insignificant chit like you can 
‘atch them. I never supposed you 
.oved him. Preston Hall and a 
title were baits enough. My 
brother shall hear of it, I promise 
you.” 

“Madam, madam, let me speak 
to Mr. Godstone ; I beseech you, let 
me explain.” 

“T warrant you! A soft, easy 
man like my brother! Have you 
not deceived him enough already ? 
No, madam,” with a low curtsey, 
“you shall see no more gentle- 
men.” 

“Oh! Madame Rolandi,” I cried, 
bursting into tears, and flinging 
myself at her feet; “‘ Have you no 
pity for me? Alone, friendless, 
motherless! Oh! my troubles are 
more than I can bear.” 

And, indeed, I felt as if my 
heart would break. She drew back 
a step from me. 

“ Rise,” she said, sternly. “ You 
played your false game, and lost, 
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and you must take the conse- 
quence. Don’t look to me for pity. 
Rise, girl, I say.” 

And I rose. I wept no more. 
My tears seemed frozen. If she 
would be my enemy, I would harden 
myself against her. I stood before 
her, and looked at her, and felt that 
I hated her. She said more, much 
more. I scarce heard her. I 
looked at her, and saw how the 
violence of her rage disfigured her 
beauty. Her words passed over me 
like sounds of the street ; only once 
or twice, when she touched on Mr. 
Godstone, they became as sounds 
of the street to one tortured by a 
racking headache. At last, the 
chariot wheels were heard. 

“ Begone,” she cried, “ begone !”’ 
and I thankfully obeyed. 

I went up to my own room and 
there sank down upon the floor, 
completely exhausted and over- 
whelmed. Oh, how could she be 
so cruel, so unwomanly! How 
could she even think the things she 
had said to me? And this was 
Mr. Godstone’s sister! Good 
Heavens! what must he have 
suffered during all these years; he 
who loved her. I lay so for some 
time. Then I rose. I heard voices 
below. I heard Madame Rolandi 
laugh, and presently I heard Letty 
coming upstairs. I opened the 
door just wide enough to let my 
voice through. 

“ Letty !” said I, “ Letty!” 

But she passed on. Whether 
she heard me or not, or whether 
she would not hear me, I cannot 
tell. 

Then I heard Mr. Preston’s step 
come gaily up the stairs, and the 
little clink of his sword. By this 
time it was late; but I had not 
begun yet to prepare for the night. 
I could not rest; I moved to and 
fro uneasily. The time went on. 
I heard quarter after quarter strike 
from the clock at St. James’s. I 
knew that Madame Rolandi had 
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not yet gone to her room; that Mr. 
Godstone was not yet returned. 
I extinguished my candle, keeping 
alight only a little wick floating 
on oil, at which to relume it, if 
occasion called, and, pushing open 
my window, leaned out into the 
hot, still night. ‘Who knows,” 
thought I, “ how long it may still 
be my lot to look upon this scene ?” 
And presently I heard a quick 
sound of horse’s hoofs; I heard 
the door of the stable-yard open ; 
and saw, by the light of the lantern 
which he carried, Mr, Godstone 
leading in his horse. He was 
singing to himself as he came, and 
his voice, though lowered, reached 
my ears distinctly, the more dis- 
tinctly that the words were of my 
own language, and the melody one 
which I was accustomed to sing. 
Words cannot express the emotion 
which moved my heart as I listened. 
His face, too, lit by the gleams of 
the lantern, stirred the inmost re- 
cesses of my soul, and I bent out 
into the shrouding darkness, gazing 
and hearkening hungrily, for who 
could tell how soon I might be 
parted hence, never to see him 
again’ <A stream of light flowed 
from the open door of the house ; 
for a moment he stood revealed in 
it, then gave his lantern to the 
groom, and bidding him “Good- 
night,” passed in. 

I turned from the window, closed 
it, and came to my door. Once 
more I opened that a little. My 
heart was on the rack. He had 
gone in. I heard his voice ;—he 
was speaking to his sister—and 
now, hers. She istelling him. Oh, 
for courage to go down, to con- 
front her, to tell the whole truth ! 
Oh, how my head throbbed and my 
heart! The beating of my thoughts 
in my brain seemed to stop my 
ears. And yet—oh, that was her 
voice again—a word or two. 
Where was she now in her vile 
tale ? 
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And after a long time, surely 
they are coming out. Madame 
Rolandi’s long, stiff dress pattered 
and rustled against the edges of 
the stairs. She swept along the 
corridor to her own apartments. 
And now, stealthily, I opened my 
door. All was silent. Mr. God- 
stone was alone in the parlour. 
Could I bear to let him keep that 
tale, uncontradicted, in his thoughts 
all through the hours of the night ? 
I stole out; noiselessly I drew the 
door together behind me; step by 
step, lightly as a ghost, I descended 
the dark stairs. At half-way down 
I heard a sound—a chair pushed 
back. He was moving—he was 
coming. A kind of terror para- 
lysed me. I would have given 
worlds to be back once more in the 
safety of my own room. [I felt I 
must creep into any hole or corner 
sooner than meet him. Hastily, I 
drew back into a little half landing 
close by, where was a window, 
shaded by curtains, and a statue, 
standing with a wax light in her 
hand, to lighten the stairs. Trem- 
bling, I blew out her candle, and 
concealed myself in the shadow of 
the curtains. Mr. Godstone came 
out. Forked lightnings from his 
candle gleamed high on the upper 
walls, now dwindling, now shooting 
upward, as he moved. He barred 
and bolted the door; then he 
locked the parlour door also; and 
then I heard his step upon the 
lower stair, and his spurs clinked 
as he came. Now again I thought 
I might have strength to speak to 
him, if it was only a word. And 
then he sighed—oh, so deeply—and 
murmured, “‘Good Heavens, good 
Heavens! My poor child!” 

And, like an arrow, shot the 
knowledge to my heart that he was 
thinking of Letty. I leaned 
against the wall; but for its sup- 
port I must have fallen—and then 
he passed, going up slowly, and I 
saw him. The light fell on the 
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heads of his silver-mounted pistols 
shining from the inner pocket of 
his riding-coat, and on the handle 
of his whip and the buckle of his 
hat as he carried them in his left 
hand, and on his face, so pale, so 
sad, so changed from what I had 
seen it scarce half an hour before. 
I longed, my very heart ached, to 
speak to him, but I dared not, and 
he passed by. And as he passed 
my door, his step lingered, hesighed 
deeply once more, and went on 
with his head bowed down. 

The next morning, before I was 
completely dressed, came Rebecca 
to me with a message from Madame 
Rolandi that I was not to go down 
stairs, my breakfast would be sent 
me in my apartment. So I sat 
upstairs and heard the sounds of 
the house, and, looking from be- 
hind the curtains of my window, 
saw Mr. Godstone ride out. Mr. 
Preston came out with him, and 
stood with his hand on the horse’s 
neck, scanning his beauties with a 
critical eye. Mr. Godstone, I 
fancied, seemed anxious and dis- 
turbed, Mr. Preston much as usual. 
There could be no private conver- 
sation between them, for the groom 
was close at hand. After a minute 
or so, Mr. Godstone rode away, and 
Mr. Preston, before returning to 
the house, cast a long glance up at 
my window. But me he did not 
see, for I was behind the curtain, 
and had, you may be sure, no mind 
to show myself. The day wore on; 
I sat, heavy-hearted, in my soli- 
tude, and no creature came near 
me till Rebecca, with a sour visage, 
brought me some dinner, which, for 
very melancholy, I could scarcely 
touch. Now, I had writ a note to 
Letty, and this, with tears in my 
eyes, I gave Rebecca. I know not 
now its precise contents, but I 
sought her that I might go to 
ner, or that she would come to me, 
that I might explain all. I re- 
minded her how many years we 
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had loved each other, and begged 
her not to believe it possible that I 
could, in a few short months, have 
become capable of wronging my 
friend. I asked her when, in all 
my life, I had showed a nature 
equal to so black a treachery as I 
was now accused of, and finished by 
solemnly declaring—not that I had 
never loved Mr. Preston, since that 
phrase so much displeased Madame 
Rolandi—but that I had never for 
an instant desired his attentions or 
thought of accepting them, but, on 
the other hand, had done all I 
could to discourage them, as Mr. 
Preston, if he were that man of 
honour for whom he passed, would 
certainly confess. 

Trembling, I awaited the issue. 
A sharp knock came to my door, 
and Madame Rolandi’s voice bade 
me imperiously “ Open.” I did so. 
Her face was pale with anger; she 
held in her hand my letter, which, 
without a word, she cast down at 
my feet. Then, rolling on me her 
great, dark eyes, “ Dare not again,” 
said she, “ to address the suffering 
angel whom you have so wronged.” 
And, turning her back upon me, 
and holding aside her dress, lest it 
should touch the paper on the floor, 
she went out, and left me standing 
as if transformed to stone. And 
again I was left alone until Rebecca 
brought me a cup of tea and some 
muflins. Of her I asked ‘“ How 
was Miss Rolandi?” For her 
mother’s words of “ suffering angel” 
made me fear, knowing the violence 
of her disposition, that she might 
be ill. And so indeed it was, for 
Rebecca answered, with an austere 
frown, that her young lady was 
very ill, that she had had a kind of 
convulsion, and then had well nigh 
fainted, but that she was now lying 
down. “And Mr. Preston,” she 
added malignantly—little guessing 
how much relief she gave me— 
“ lingered about her door, seeming, 
poor young gentleman, half heart- 
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broken, and begging to be allowed 
to do something for her.” Poor 
Letty! Indeed, I could scarce 
blame her for being angry with 
me. Ah! if she would only have 
suffered me to see her, how easily 
might I have set at rest her un- 
easiness. But that might not be. 
And, indeed, I am not sure that, 
even if I had seen her, she would 
have given me back her confidence. 
Her old love for me had waned 
slowly ever since her arrival in 
England; I had seen a thousand 
instances of it. And now, as I 
thought of all that had come upon 
me, I began to think that my 
coming had been ill for them all— 
ill, most of all for me. Heaven, I 
thought, places us, surely, in the 
post most fitted for us, and binds 
us with ties of blood to those whom 
we should cleave to; and now, too 
well I find, in this strange land, 
how weak are the bonds which we 
make for ourselves, and how fruit- 
ful of misery the attempt to fill a 
place to which we were not born. 
Had I stayed in my own country, I 
had escaped all this woe, and this 
other, heavier woe, which if Madame 
Rolandi but guessed, she would 
hate me tenfold more. And Letty 
would have had her wooing in 
peace, undisturbed, and Mr. God- 
stone—nay, I could not think of 
Mr. Godstone’s face. And then I 
thought how, if I had remained in 
my own country, I might, ere this, 
have been made a nun, and I 
shuddered. Ah, and that dislike 
of a holy life, had it not come, too, 
of living among those who held not 
the true faith? And yet, what 
lay before me now but a convent! 
And while I revolved these melan- 
choly thoughts, came Rebecca, and 
told me that I was to go down and 
speak to Mr. Godstone in the par- 
lour. 

My limbs trembled beneath me 
as I went, and I felt that I was of 
an ashy paleness. Oh! if he 
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should look at me with eyes like 
his sister’s ! 

I came to the door—I scarce 
could push it open. Mr. Godstone 
came towards me and led me across 
the room to the window. His eyes 
rested with compassion on my face, 
and as we stood, he kept my hand a 
moment in his. Then, “ My sister,” 
said he, “has told me what has 
passed.” 

“And do you, indeed, sir,’ I 
asked, in a kind of desperation, 
“believe that I have acted so un- 
worthily ?” 

He covered his eyes with his 
hand, “ Oh, Mericas,” said he, and 
turned away from me. I thought he 
would not look upon me. My heart 
seemed to turn cold within me. 
But, dropping his hand, and turning 
on me a pale face, he said, “ Be 
sure of this. I will never believe 
that you meant to act unworthily ; 
but Mericas, why did you not tell 
meall this before? Could you not 
have trusted that I would be just 
to your” 

Ay, indeed, why had I not? 
Then would all have been well, 
and he would not have looked at 
me with those eyes of sorrowful 
doubt. 

“Indeed, sir,’ I answered, “I 
wish that I had done so. I have 
done nothing which you might not 
have known. My father told me 
to take counsel of you as I 
would of him. But, indeed, I 
know—I thought, I should distress 
you—I tried to discourage Mr. 
Preston; indeed, I did not think 
that this would come of it. Oh, 
sir, let me be sent away ; but tell 
me that you believe I have done 
all this harm unintendingly.” 

“Yes, I believe that,” said Mr. 
Godstone, with a sigh. He paced 
the room once or twice with agi- 
tated steps. Then, pausing by me 
and taking my hand, “ Mericas,” 
said he, “ do you wish to return to 
Lisbon ?” 
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“ Oh, sir,” cried I, and my tears 
interrupted me. Then said he, 
very gently, but with a kind of 
solemnity which made me fear he 
was displeased, “ Proceed, my 
child; you cannot think that L 
will judge you harshly. You do 
not, then, desire to return to your 
father’ s house ?” 

“No, sir,” I replied. “ But I 
see that it must be so. Miss 
Rolandi no longer loves me; her 
mother is angry with me, and I 
am become a burden to you.” 

He shook his head at that, and 
said, briefly,‘ No.” Then, lookingat 
me with eyes that seemed to pierce e 
me through, “’Tis true, Mericas, 
that you cannot remain here.” 
(1 felt my tears rising again at the 
words, and saw, or fancied I did 
so, a displeasure in his face as he 
perceived them.) “ But you have 
not failed to remind me that I 
stand in your father’s place, and 
when a daughter quits her father’s 
roof, ‘tis that she may exchange 
it for a husband’s.” He paused. 
I did not speak; I could not. I 
felt a premonition that he was 
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by taking whom I might set at rest 
the jealous alarms of Miss Rolandi. 
I waited with terror for his words. 
Once more he took my hand, which 
he had held but for a moment, and 
said, ‘ Mericas, you have said that 
you felt to me as to a father.” 
(Surely I had not said so, but 
since he chose so to interpret my 
words, I could make no denial.) 
“ Forgive me, now, if Itake a father’s 
privilege, andask you”—he paused, 
he hesitated, he scarce seemed to 
know how to frame his question, 
and at last, “ Have you seen,” he 
asked, “in this house, the man 
whom you would be willing to 
think of as a husband ?” 

Oh, how cruel was the question. I 
stood before him, unable to re ply. 
The self-accusing blood flowed in my 
cheeks, and reddened my very arms 
and my hands to my finger tips. 
A faint sound like a groan came 
from his lips. I could not look at 
him. My eyelids were weighed 
down by an unutterable weight of 
shame. At last I said—and no 
human being can ever guess with 
how much pain—“ It is no one 
who will ever love me.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Ir was only the other day that the 
old Coliseum —the London, not 
the Roman ruin—looked out on 
Regent’s Park,—a vast mausoleum 
of the vanities of the flesh. I 
passed by one evening when the 
spoilers were already at work upon 
it, and entered with somewhat 
hesitating steps to explore its ruins 
and revive old memories. Years 
had done their work since last I 
was in the place. Broad passages, 
where one went delicately among 
ladies’ trains, were choked with 
rubbish-barriers and _ turnstiles, 
gay brackets and groups of sta- 
tuary sharing in the general con- 
fusion. Surely, this doorway gave 
access to the brilliancy of the cen- 
tral hall: what an entrance to 
a charnel-house it is now! These 
blotched walls were once tricked 
out with blue and_ vermilion 
arabesques, these faded panels 
bright with all the colours of the 
rainbow. Here, brown and muti- 
lated, is the nymph who used to 
greet us, too wantonly I thought, 
at the end of a vista of lamps, 
herself a galaxy of light. Where 
now is the careless fling of her 
snow-white limbs? The very arm 
that waved us a welcome lies 
shattered on the ground, a mere 
plaster fragment. One scarcely 
recognises thee with that smirched 
cheek and truncated nose. 

What a desolation is the great 
hall itself, where the quivering 
atmosphere seemed trained to 
dissemble, and help the panoramic 
illusion! Here, beneath the dome, 
we seemed to be gazing up through 
infinite ether to the empyrean itself, 
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while around were displayed the 
wonders of Paris, or London in 
the weird garb of night. I well 
remember tracing across that blank 
wall the sinuous curves of old Father 
Thames, and, with boyish pride, 
discovering, as though it had been 
anew continent, the familiar out- 
line of Oxford-street. Now the 
magician’s Canvas is no more; the 
sky-ceiling threatens you with 
untimely ruin; the floor is full of 
pitfalls. The flesh is dropping from 
the great skeleton; already ribs 
and cheek-bones are grim and bare. 

This is the entrance to the ladies’ 
tiring-rooms. A curtain hung here, 
guarding the threshold from sa- 
crilegious feet. It gone, the 
very doors are mouldering on their 
hinges, and my impious gaze 
wanders to and fro at will. That 
cracked mirror used to reflect the 
features of Annabella before she 
married a well-to-do citizen, and 
rolled through middle age in her 
carriage and pair. Her eldest son 
died last year of jungle fever, her 
husband is a paralytic, and I— 

Here, in the central shaft, is the 
little chamber that rose with us— 
half sickened at the novel sensa- 
tion—to the upper galleries; all 
that remains of it is a cage of 
rotten timbers, slung over a pool of 
black water that receives the stone 
I drop into it without a sound. 

I delayed so long over my re- 
veries that the night or the fog 
crept in through the guping roof, 
and restored to the place some of 
its old magnificence. The bare 
brick walls were no longer clothed 
with scenic illusion, but the hollow 
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vault above, the gloomy and por- 
tentous sky, resumed its sway over 
the imagination. You fancied 
yourself in the Coliseum at its 
prime; the lights out; the com- 
pany dispersed. 

Hark! What was that? Some- 
thing fell out of the opaque chasm 
overhead, and lay at my feet. I 
stooped and discovered a collection 
of apple-peel, chewed and dis- 
carded by someone who ate in the 
primitive fashion. It was clear 
that I was not alone in the build- 
ing, and as I advanced from beneath 
the gallery, where I supposed the 
apple-eater to be, it did not sur- 
prise me to meet a young lady 
dressed in the style of twenty 
years ago. Her feet, as she 
paced up and down, a dim shadow 
of the past, kept time to an imagi- 
nary rhythm that brought into my 
head a long-forgotten march of 
Neukomm’s. Her right forearm 
was raised, her lips moved, and I 
saw that she fancied herself talk- 
ing to someone on whose arm she 
leaned. All at once her hand 
dropped, her head sank, and for 
some minutes she was motionless. 
Then, awaking as suddenly, she 
looked anxiously about her. I 
was glad of the opportunity of 
making her acquaintance, and 
crossed the hall to her side. 

“You are looking for some- 
one?” 

“No, no,” she said, wearily ; 
“but he has gone; I have lost him.” 

She took my arm mechanically, 
and we wandered round the arena. 
I noticed that while I had some 
difficulty in keeping my feet, owing 
to the inequalities of the floor, 
these did not seem to embarrass 
my companion. She remained 
silent, but turned her eyes in- 
quiringly in every direction, and 
now and then pulled me gently 
out of the way of people we 
seemed to be meeting, but of whom 
I saw nothing. Several times, 
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too, she gathered up her skirt to 
avoid imaginary passers by, and 
once, when her dress caught on a 
piece of plaster, she looked back 
as though some one had tripped 
over it, and bowed an apology. 
After making one tour of the hall, 
we turned down a passage, and 
entered the conservatories. The 
glow of twilight, that seemed to 
follow us wherever we went, re- 
vealed the ruinous state of the 
houses. The cold outer night 
streamed in through the broken 
glass; the flower-stands were 
broken down; the pots and vases 
shattered; of the old tropical 
vegetation there only remained a 
dry palm-stem, crowned by a few 
withered leaves, and awaiting a 
finger touch to fall over in decay. 

I was gazing about me some- 
what mournfully, for the conserva- 
tories with their mild vernal at- 
mosphere used to be my favourite 
resort, when my companion’s hand 
was suddenly withdrawn, and, 
looking round, I saw her tripping 
back by the way we had entered, 
her hand raised, and her lips 
moving as before. Her face, 
when I caught sight of the profile, 
was dancing with pleasure, and 
she moved so quickly away with 
her unseen escort that I could 
scarcely keep her in sight. At a 
bend in the passage she disap- 
peared, and I found myself in 
the stalactite caverns. 

Here too, the old glory had de- 
parted. The sparkling roof with 
its opal-tinted pendants, and the 
gemmed walls had become a mere 
jumble of lime and rough-cast 
crumbling and mouldering to the 
ground. A fallen stalactite had 
blocked up the path, and one could 
see the wicker mould on which 
it was constructed. Yet even 
here there was a hum of voices 
approaching me, and I stepped 
aside to see who would pass. 
A boy and girl came winding 
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arm-in-arm through the ruined 
cave—the girl sixteen perhaps, the 
boy a year or two older. I made 
out from their talk that they were 
cousins, and met now for the first 
time after a long separation. She 
laid her hand on his arm timidly, 
and they seemed afraid to look 
each other in the face. 

By-and-by the boy proposed a 
game of hide-and-seek, and his 
companion, after some shy remon- 
strances, went off and hid herself. 
When the boy had started in pur- 
suit, she came out from behind a 
sereen of rocks, and was caught, 
not unwillingly, I thought, near 
where I stood. They kissed each 
other, and passed out of hearing, 
and I noticed that she held his 
arm more closely, and looked 
frankly up into his eyes. 

A few minutes of threading my 
way through the wrecked caverns 
brought me to the theatre. The 
gilded heraldic devices on the 
fronts of the boxes were scarcely 
tarnished, and the sombre cushions 
were in close order on every chair 
and bench. I looked about for a 
check-taker to question my right 
of entrance, and though I passed 
in unheeded, something lke a 
shadowy offer to relieve me of 
my overcoat made me button it 
tighter at the throat. Musty ex- 
halations seemed to rise from the 
sloping banks of seats, and a 
musty atmosphere surged up from 
the yawning hollow where once the 
stage had been. There was no sign 
of life here, and I took the familiar 
turn that led to the Swiss chdlet. 

If the theatre was gloomy and 
cavernous the chiilet was as cheer- 
ful as in its brightest days. A 
wood fire burnt on the open hearth 
and flashed a hundred little images 
of itself along the festoons of 
burnished chestnuts. The kitchen 
was empty and only lighted by the 
fire, but in the inner room, where 
refreshments used to be served, 
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was a group of girls, with a lady 
whom I took to be their governess. 
She had a wonderfully pretty face, 
but care-lined withal. One of the 
taller girls, leaving the rest over 
their cups of tea, stole out of the 
chilet, and, pushing open a low 
door near by, passed in. I recol- 
lected that this was the fortune- 
teller’s cave, and presuming on the 
uncertain light, I, too, stooped 
down, and entered. 

“You tell fortunes?” the girl 
was saying. 

“Gold and silver fortunes, my 
dear,” answered a low voice, 
“ whichever you please.” 

The girl took from her purse 
half-a-sovereign and afew shillings. 
She first handled the silver coins, 
then held out the half-sovereign at 
arm’s length. A lean hand came 
out of the darkness and closed 
upon it, and the voice began again 
in a monotonous chant, while the 
girl’s hand was clasped by the 
finger tips, and held open. 

“ He is not as rich as you sup- 
pose, but he is handsomer, and he 
will grow handsomer every day of 
his life. You saw him last year ; 
but he will not come again for two 
years more, and then he will be a 
great man.” A gentle touch was 
laid on the girl’s shoulder, “ Ellen, 
how can you listen to this ?” 

It was the governess who spoke, 
and Ellen allowed herself to be 
drawn away into the chilet. Be- 
fore joining the other girls, the 
governess paused before the wood 
fire in the cottage kitchen, and 
spoke again. 

“You know you cannot afford 
such nonsense as this.” 

I then saw that Ellen, a hand- 
some girl with large dark eyes, 
was commonly, and even shabbily 
dressed. 

Ellen replied, but in a trembling 
voice, “ Did you never have your 
fortune told, Miss Evemy?” 

“Once.” 
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“ And did it come true?” 

The answer was given in so sad 
and quiet an undertone that I 
could scarcely hear it. 

“JT paid him nothing for it; but 
he robbed me of everything, and it 
all came false.” 

[ hurried away, but had scarcely 
got out of hearing of the girls’ 
voices when I came upon the water- 
fall, visible through the framework 
of an unglazed window. These 
boulders used to be carpeted with 
moss, and plumed with ferns, each 
crevice a fairy grotto; now, all was 
dingy and unsightly, and the pool 
where the water-lilies grew was a 
receptacle for straw and broken 
bottles. The water used to tumble 
from that crag of concrete, pure 
and icy cold, just escaped, so at 
least I loved to imagine, from its 
glacier-prison. Now the storage- 
cistern lay exposed to view, and the 
dirty dribble, that represented the 
cascade, left a stain on the artificial 
rock. 

“ Here we are, grandpapa! Isn’t 
it beautiful’ Oh, poor grandpapa! 
I had forgotten. But hark! you 
can hear the water falling.” 

A white-haired old man, with 
bent head and sightless eves, stood 
by me; his hand was on the 
shoulder of a very little girl. He 
could not see how thin and pale 
she looked, how large her eyes 
were, and how closely the flaxen 
hair clung about her wasted 
cheeks. He could not have known 
this, or he would have leaned less 
heavily upon her. 

“Ts it beautiful, my dear? You 
will see more beautiful things than 

this.” 

The water had begun to flow 
with something of its old energy, 
and sprang through the air, and 
splashed down its rough channel 
merrily enough. The little girl 
kept her eyes fixed upon it. She 
saw neither the cistern above, nor 


the straw and bottles below, but 
kept exclaiming, under her breath, 
“ Beautiful! beautiful ! ” Pre- 
sently, her grandfather remaining 
silent, she said, ‘“ Did you ever see 
a waterfall, grandpapa ?” 

“ Yes, my dear.” 

“ Was it as beautiful as this?’ 

*“ T think not.” 

“ Shall you ever see one again?” 

I thought I heard the school- 
girls coming laughing down the 
passage, so I made my way back 
into the great hall and ascended 
the central staircase. In the first 
gallery I found a schoolboy loung- 
ing over the rail, with one hand in 
his pocket, eating an apple. He 
was shoving himself lazily along 
the railing at a pace that would 
take him completely round in an 
hour or so. I cannot tell whether 
the panorama was visible to him; 
it was not visible tome. I could 
see nothing but a few straggling 
groups crossing the floor of the 
hall on their way out. 

The lady I had spoken to at 
first led the way; she was alone, 
and muffled in a cloak from head 
to foot. Next came, in twos and 
threes, the school girls, talking 
eagerly of what they had seen; 
Ellen and the governess walked 
last, and more slowly than the 
rest. The young cousins followed, 
and passed over the threshold 
hand in hand. Some way behind 
them, but slowly, because both 
grandfather and child were weary, 
came the two I had left at 
the waterfall. A quiet happiness 
possessed them both, and they 
talked together in whispers. 

My friends were all leaving me, 
and I turned to follow. The 
schoolboy had moved a few yards 
further on, and, as I went down 
stairs, he took another apple from 
his pocket, and plunged his teeth 
into it. 


Henry F. Cox. 
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Sr. Joun’s CoLLeGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
April 20, 1879. 


Our of deference to the heading of this article I date my letter as usual, 
though I am not at present near Cambridge, even in spirit. It is a 
pleasure to find oneself in a place where quinine is no longer one of the 
necessaries of life, but where the work of that golden drug is eagerly 
every minute done by a sea-breeze blowing fresh and free upon the 
poorest patient. Here is no competitive jangle of adjacent chapel bells 
to solicit suffrages from reluctant risers, but instead we have the sea— 
a Severn brown—splashing on the rocks beneath our lawn, as the waves 
advance or retire in their daily tidal march across the level of a land- 
locked bay. If, however, impelled by academic habit, we rise and take a 
stroll before breakfast, virtue has its reward in the sight of early sun- 
shine from over Mendip flooding the white houses of a pretty town, 
and ever travelling back inland upon the sparkling crests of the long 
rollers which quietly curve in from the west. A walk of a mile takes 
us round a spur of blue limestone, where every house is out of sight, 
and the road winds on beside the shore, one beautiful intermittent tunnel 
whose roof is formed of larch and oak and sycamore; the April sun 
drops through in slender tracery on the ground. Ivy glistens all along 
the bank, and rich gorse blossoms clamber down the cliff in bright con- 
trast with the warm sand below, where an occasional curlew getting his 
breakfast makes the only noise that disturbs the morning air. Here the 
monotonous hum of the lecture room is replaced by the monotone of salt 
water, bulldogs occur only in the four-footed variety, and deans are 
unknown, except a@ very ruré ul one. Most of the coaching is done by 
donkeys, who every day conduct those entrusted to their charge along 
the margin of the tide, where for an hour or two they put them through 
a vigorous course of ozone which braces the mind to a degree hardly 
surpassed by mathematics. Original work is confined chiefly to children, 
who, equipped with the traditional instruments of spade and bucket, 
spend many a successful morning laboriously investigating the pro- 
perties of sand; nor is the youngest experimenter content without the 
crucial test of erecting a mound of this material, upon which to stand 
and challenge the encroaching waves, in juvenile manner immemorial, 
The day ends, as most days out of London do, with a sunset, but sunsets 
are here of asort to be remembered, not described: we are reminded of 
that severe assertion made by the “ Regina Montium Company ” when 
they advertise the public that, “ W ho has not travelled on the Scheideck 
Railway has not seen the Rigi ;” and with equal sense of duty, but 
greater truth, we may say that the man who has never seen a sunset in 
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the Bristol Channel has not yet seen England. After dark the open 
stretch of esplanade is still a moving mass of shadowy groups, who pace 
to and fro inhaling knowledge in its most elementary form, the know- 
ledge of exquisite fresh air; while splendid Venus above the Steep 
Holm drops a slender pathway of radiance across the palpitating water. 
And later, when this Somersetshire town is quietly asleep, with all 
motion hushed except the stir of the sea and the quivering of bright 
Easter stars, it is not perhaps a crime against our Alma Mater to feel 
moved less by the spirit of one’s University than by the spirit of the 
Universe. 

But Cambridge shall not be overlooked, for this town is a centre of 
the Local examinations, and nowhere does the fire of education burn 
with a brisker draught; while the small army of sisters, cousins, and 
friends who have either Light or Dark Blue ties was quite large and 
eager enough to besiege the post-office on boat-race day. 

I must conclude, for in a few hours my luggage will be journeying 
eastwards again towards the lights and shadows of another May term. 
Your late correspondent, Mr. C. J. Cooper—now Prof. Cooper—who had 
been hoping to spend this May in Cambridge, finds himself separated 
from favourite haunts by distance and a good appointment. A day or 
two ago I had a letter from him, written off Ceylon, and he is probably 
now established in his new home at the University of Tokio, where his 
great ability will be sure to leave a mark upon the undergraduate 
Japanese. 


EpINBURGH UNIVERSITY, 
April 22 


THE winter session closed quietly to-day with the graduation ceremonial ; 
and professors and students alike seem tired of hard work, and glad of 
the change. March is a gloomy month at the University. All the talk 
is of the examinations looming in the distance. Visions of the large 
library hall float’ before the eyes of undergraduates, its vista of project- 
ing book-shelves, with their dusty tomes, and the long line of marble 
busts. Then, when the examinations are over, and we are done with the 
hall, comes the period of suspense. In this uneasy middle state, 
the candidate is buoyed up by offers of robes for graduation from busy 
shopkeepers; or an invitation to join the Liberal or Conservative 
Association (though I see the latter has taken the more high-sounding 
title of the “ National Constitutional Association’’), with a premature 
M.A. tagged on his name. But we are not to be cajoled by such subtle 
flatteries ; and, believing that good men are the peculiar property of no 
party, we quietly burn the cire ular. 

The close of the session always brings round some pleasant breaks on 
hard work. The members of Debating Societies forget all differences 
ata closing supper. A newly formed Conservative Association for 
undergraduates, too, has had its opening supper, where the party leaders 
have cheered their followers, and hoped, amid toasts, for better days to 
come. But the pleasantest of these pleasant things is the University 
Musical Society’s Concert. The result of this winter’s practisings was 
excellent, and members of the “ Musical” are to be complimented on what 
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was, perhaps, their best concert. The introduction of Scotch music—to 
the great delight of Professor Blackie—has not detracted from the 
merit of the concert, while it has endeared it to the students. Of course, 
foreign music holds the chief place; and in a good rendering of the 
“ Erl Konig,” we had Schubert in all his power, and enjoyed in perfec- 
tion that “ wild mysticism which thrills through the German music.” 

But the chief imterest of the past month attaches to the report which 
the committee of the General Council have just published on the scheme 
of the University Commissioners for graduation in Arts. As your 
readers may remember, the commissioners suggested many important 
changes in the present state of things. They would open up ten 
methods of graduation, in addition to the present : (1) Literature and 
Philology; (2) Philosophy; (3) Law and History; (4) Mathematical 
Science; and (5) Natural Science. The last is sub-divided into four 
groups, and every student must pass in two of these, thus giving an 
option of six routes in Natural Science alone. These changes were, in 
the main, in accordance with the opinions of the most distinguished 
witnesses who gave evidence before the commission ; and the committee 
approve of the scheme in its general drift. But they subject its details 
to trenchant criticisms, and as this touches a most important crisis in 
our University, it is worth noticing at some length. 

On looking into the report more narrowly, they find “room for uncer- 
tainty as to what is really meant, and also for objection where the 
meaning is clear.” First of all, they object to the evident preponderance 
which the scheme gives to the physical and natural sciences. Equal 
attention, they think, should be given to the possible combinations of the 
literary, linguistic, historical, and philosophical studies. But the weight 
of their criticism falls most heavily “on the absence of anything like 
co-equality in the formulated lists of fixed studies for the different routes 
to the degree.” As to the old method, which is retained, there is no 
uncertainty. It implies a complete course of at least three winter 
sessions, with attendance on seven classes, and corresponding examina- 
tions. The Commissioners express their belief that many will still prefer 
to pass to the degree by this old method. That belief may be well- 
grounded, if none of the proposed new ways to the degree shall be 
easier; but if any of the new ways shall be easier, then it is in human 
nature that the old way will be abandoned for this. Neither custom, nor 
the requirements of professions will long stand out for the more difficult 
and expensive degree of M.A. if an easier can be had. Custom and the 
requirements of professions will rather adjust themselves to the gradua- 
tion arrangement established in the Universities. Now, by method 
No. 2, under the heading Literature and Philology, the student may take 
his degree by passing in three out of the seven subjec ts now required, 
with one subject in addition, which may easily be done in two winter 
sessions. Will any one burden himself with seven subjects, when he may 
pass in four, or with three sessions, when two will suffice? No. 3, 
headed Philosophy, is even more inexplicable as it stands, for it would 
enable a student to take his degree after attendance in only two, or at 
most, three classes in the University, a feat which might be performed i in 
a single winter session, so that the student might come out as M.A. s 
months after he had come from school, and passed the first University 
examination,” a kind of entrance examination which the Commissioners 
propose to institute, and which the committee quite approve of. ‘“ No. 5, 
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headed Mathematical Science, is in the same predicament, and equally 
inexplicable ; nor is there a single one of the rest of the new ways that, 
as it stands, fixes an amount of time and of class attendance for the 
degree equal to that required by the present method. The committee 
use the phrase ‘the scheme as it stands,’ because it is utterly inconceiva- 
ble to them that the commissioners ever contemplated such possibilities 
of swift and easy graduation as those above suggested.” The committee 
are of opinion: “ that it should be regulated that no student shall be 
admitted to the M.A. degree, or to any qualification in arts called 
degree, till after three years’ attendance and study in the University by 
the academic reckoning, dated from the time of his passing the first 
examination, such attendance and study to have been in seven distinct 
classes.” Finally, they altogether object to the proposal that there shall 
be no separate honour examinations in connection with the degree . 
M.A., and that candidates exhibiting high excellence in the ordinary « 
pass examinations shall be distinguished by being put into a single es 
of honours, with their names arranged alphabetically. 

These rather long extracts will show how the scheme of the commis- 
sioners is regarded by our professors and educationalists. Quite apart 
from the fewness of classes attended, or the scantiness of the knowledge 
acquired, those who have seen anything of Arts undergraduates will 
heartily concur in the objections mi le to a shortening of the curriculum 
to one session, or even two. Did we only go to a University to acquire 
knowledge, we were wasting much of our labour; we might stay at home 
and study books. But how many of our Scotch undergraduates need 
something more than this. Their manners are shy and awkward, they 
are singularly deficient in that peculiarly French virtue, Vesprit de 
société, their outlook on the world is narrow, and full of prejudices and 
contradictions. Of industry and “ hard-headedness” they have plenty. 
But the intellectual and social friction of a University smooths rough 
edges, and checks false tendencies ; and the more of this we have, the 
better. Of course I am not speaking of all Arts students, and hardly at 
all of medical. These latter are usually in a better position in life; and 
the contrast between the faculties is marked. 

The report of the commissioners was silent on theological matters, and 
yet there is a widespread irritability in the body ecclesiastic, which is 
breaking out from time to time. It takes the form, for the present, of 
objection to the exclusive choice of professors to University theological 
chairs from one denomination. So Dr. Charteris, Professor of Biblical 
Criticism, comes forward with a rather rash scheme, not untinctured by 
the doctor’s personal views on Church questions, and his hope of bringing 
in the wandering sects into the fold of the old Kirk. He would like to 
acknowledge all “ properly equipped theological colleges ”’ to be on the 
same footing as the University theological faculty, and the professors of 
these colleges to be members of the Senatus, and coming, so far, under 
its control. The prospect of such an irruption of “ the cloth” into the 
Senatus alarmed his colleagues, and the scheme fell still-born. Next, 
Mr. Taylor Innes expresses, at a recent meeting of the University 
Council, “ dissatisfaction with the present state of affairs,’ and asks for 
a committee to inquire into it. But this, too, proves of no avail. 

Perhaps the Commissioners felt that the placing of the study of 
theology on a truly scientific basis—and that was all they had to do 
with—was not to be attained by any mechanical process, or formal inter- 
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vention. Perhaps they felt that just now opinion, public and ecclesias- 
tical, is not ripe for a true University faculty of theology, apart from and 
above any denomination. They looked more hopefully on the steady 
infiltration of new ideas, which, Dr. John Muir thought, were already 
showing themselves, and especially among the younger theologians. I 
do not know if it was to let us have a foregle am of the dawn, a taste of 
the forbidden fruit of pure scientific knowledge, that Dr. Muir founded 
his lectureship “ On the Science of Religion,” which Professor Fairbairn, 
of Bradford, lately commenced here with marked success. It may have 
been so, and in that case the experiment augurs well for the future. In 
the meantime, the teaching of theology scientifically, and not denomina- 
tionally, is a thing of the future, a future which impartial observers like 
Ir. Muir and Dr. Donaldson believe in, and trust to see some day. 

The carrying out of many of the recommendations of the commis- 
sioners—however these may be ultimately modified—depends largely on 
the improvement of the secondary education of the country; and in 
connection with this we have been seeing strange things in Edinburgh 
lately, over the school board election, which bode no good. Modern 
Athens this may be, but surely one half of the inhabitants—and that the 
noisiest—are degenerate children of Abraham, of the race of the 
circumcision. The election turned, very much, into a trial of sectarian 
strength. As an indication of the prospect, here is a choice sentence, 
culled from the electioneering speech of one of our modern Athenians, 
—of the tribe of Levi,—who was near the head of the poll; ‘“‘ Were boys 
now to be taught about heathen gods and goddesses, and not about that 
which was for their eternal welfare?” 

One of the two members above this, was elected because he is a 
teetotaler, and advocates the teaching of temperance in schools. Such 
are the men chosen for guiding and directing the high school, and Dr. 
Donaldson. Truly Dr. Donaldson would need to “ educate his masters.” 
But we must leave the jarrings and discords that spring from the 
“unblest mixture” of religion and parochial politics. Yet they deserve 
notice so far as they must affect higher matters. 

It is in the learned leisure of summer that our professors find time 
for independent research and writing. This autumn Professor Calder- 
wood will publish his long-promised book “On the Relations of Mind 
and Brain.” We have not yet heard the last word on that crux of 
Scottish history, Queen Mary. I hear that our librarian, Mr. Small, has 
been working on this subject for some time past, and we are soon to 
have the fruit of his labours in a careful study of the life and character 
of Mary. Mr. Small had completed his work months ago, and true to 
Horace’s rule, laid it aside. This will, fortunately, enable him to 
embody in his book the fresh materials which the Atheneum lately 
announced to have been discovered. 

But these seem only echoes of winter work; and as I write, under- 
graduates and graduates are flying hither and thither over the country. 


Rest after toil, port after stormy seas, 
Peace after war . . . . does greatly please. 
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UNIVERSITY oF GLASGOW, 


April 24, 1879 





THERE are already many signs that the end of the session is at hand. 
| The examinations are for the most part over, and the students only 
await, besides such of the results as are not yet made known, the 
| Principal’s valedictory address. 
| Yesterday there was held the statutory half-yearly meeting of the 
| General Council, and on this occasion the business was of so much more 
: than ordinary interest as to produce an exceptionally large attendance of 
members. In the first place, the Duke of Buccleuch, who some time 
ago obtained unanimous election to the office of Chancellor, in succession 
to the late Sir W. Stirling Maxwell, was installed with becoming 
ceremony, and, after conferring a number of honorary degrees in theology 
and law, delivered a short address. Amongst those who received the 
degree of LL.D. were the Earl of Stair, Lord. Napier and Ettrick, Lord- 
Advocate Watson, Sir James Fergusson of Kilkerran, Principal Tulloch 
and Professor Knight of St. Andrews, Professor Ward of Manchester, 
Dr. Siemens of London, and in absentia the Marquess of Bute. 

The principal business subsequently taken up by the Council, met 
under the presidency of the Chancellor, had reference to the proposals 
of the Scottish Universities Commission. Professor Veitch, as convener 
of the Council’s standing committee, submitted a very exhaustive report 
on the subject, and of that report the following are the main points. 

While the principles on which the recommended reforms profess to be 
based command general approval on the part of the committee, the most 
important of the proposals made by the Commissioners are criticised in 
a decidedly hostile sense. Thus, in regard to greduation in arts, greater 
scope for individual preference of subjects is acknowledged to be a 
desideratum ; but the specific suggestions under this head, which are 
contained in the scheme devised by the united wisdom of the Commis- 
sioners, call forth almost unqualified condemnation. At present the 
degree of M.A. covers all that is meant by University culture as distin- 
guished from professional attainments. The degree implies considerable 
proticiency in all of the three main departments of study—classics, 
philosophy, and mathematics. There is, however, absolutely no alien. 
native allowed ; and it has naturally enough been a subject of complaint 

especially of late years, during which the standard has been gradually 
raised higher and higher—that students must pass in every one of the 
departments named above, without option of any other. Thus, although 
a man have no aptitude for mathematics, and, in spite of Sir Wm. 
Thomson, take no interest whatever in dynamics, he is not permitted to 
substitute for these branches any other subject which may better suit 
his mental endowments and capabilities; but must give up his time to 
an uncongenial study, with the frequent result of adding to this expe- 
rience the experience of losing again, much more quickly than he acquired, 
the amount of knowledge crammed on e xigency. 

The Commissioners hav e set the mselves to remedy this state of things, 
but in objection to their proposals it is urged that the alternative depart- 
ments are too numerous and too varied. "The contents, philosophy, law, 
history, literature, philology, and natural science with its many branches, 
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are so diverse and admit of being grouped in so many different ways, 
that they cannot well be represented by one and the same degree. 

The institution of an entrance examination is a want that has long 
been felt in the Scottish Universities. At present there is nothing to 
hinder a man who does not know even his own language from matricu- 
lating, and the Commissioners, with a view to take away existing tempta- 
tions to students to enter the University classes ill prepared, propose a 
“ First Examination” in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and English ; till 
which examination has been passed attendance at University classes 
shall not be held to qualify for a degree. This would not have the effect 
of shutting out men who wish to make up as far as possible for early 
disadvantages in respect of education, while at the same time it would 
check the influx of too young lads who ought still to be at school. But 
while the committee report in favour of such an examination being 
established, they object to this “ basis of general culture” that it is not 

broad enough. It does not seem to them advisable that immediately on 

passing this examination the student should devote himself entirely to 
one department of study, as the Commissioners would have him do. 
The committee point out that a boy of sixteen from one of the better 
schools would probably be able to pass the “ First Examination,” and 
would then at once go on to his special study. When boys leave school 
for the University they are never altogether above the drudgery of the 
classics. In fac t, after a session at college most of the students are 
just beginning to appreciate and understand the kind of work to 
which they have been introduced. And assuredly it would be 
better that they should continue for a while longer to read Catullus 
and Horace than that they should so soon learn to pick up the catch- 
words of the philosophy of ‘law, or the mysteries of dialectic. Under the 
régime proposed by the Commissioners, students would become specialists, 
if anything, before they had received any proper University training. 
The committee also object that the new degree could be taken in two 
sessions, or, in respect of some of the curricula, in one session; and 
hold in opposition to the Commissioners, who recommend three years as 
the maximum limit to be required for graduation, that a course of not 
less than three years duration should be made compulsory for the degree. 
Nor do the Commissioners’ proposals give a fair choice of subjects. Mr. 
Veitch and his colleagues in the committee are warrantably indignant at 
the preponderance given to natural science, the various sub-divisions of 
which afford, as before said, the chief possibilities of selection. There is 
good ground for complaint that philosophy, on which Scotland, not without 
reason, prides herself, is put completely into the background. Mr. Veitch 
complains that it is “now for the first time in the history of the 
Universities of Scotland placed at a minimum.” The enemy, he says, 
could not more effectually have degraded intellectual and moral p hilosophy. 
Doubtless many would ‘be ple ased in this material age if metaphysics 
were altogether banished ; but in Glasgow it is still looked upon as the 
very essence of a liberal education. The undue favour shown to science 
looks like an attempt to depreciate the value of a favourite study in our 
University and our nation. 

The objection urged with strongest insistance against the proposal of 
the Commissioners in regard to the “ First Examination” is that it would 
be too narrow ; “ the basis of culture” would be given by the secondary 
schools rather than by the University ; the degree would represent a good 
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school education and a certain standard of proficiency in one of the Univer- 
sity departments of study. The Council’s committee would retain the 
degree of M.A. very much on its present footing, but would allowa restricted 
choice of alternative subjects. The greatest anxiety is evinced to keep 
the present high standard from being degraded. The remaining points 
of interest in the report are the approval of the recommendations for 
establishing history and modern languages as subjects of University 
education, and the rejection of the proposal to establish a General 
Universities Court for Scotland. There is strong reason to apprehend 
that the creation of such a court, whose functions would not be merely 
appellate, would hurt, and in the end destroy, the independence of 
the Universities. 

These questions were fully discussed by the council at its meeting 
yesterday, and the report of the committee was unanimously adopted. 
It is impossible to doubt that so emphatic an utterance on the part of 
Glasgow will go far to modify the legislation that is sure to follow before 
long on the Report of the Royal Commission. 

An important and opportune discussion was raised by Dr. John Kerr, 
who, in terms of previous notice, moved :—“ That with a view to raise the 
educational standard of intrants to the University, to increase the 
number of candidates for degrees, and to extend in some measure the 
benefits of University teaching to a class presently excluded therefrom, it 
is desirable that a scheme of University extension be instituted similar 
to that now in operation in connection with the English Universities, care 
being taken that such a scheme does not interfere with the work of the 
secondary schools, and that representation be made to the University 
Court to take such steps as may seem necessary in conjunction with the 
Senate to initiate such a scheme.’ All the speakers who followed Dr 
Kerr expressed cordial agreement with him in regard to the object he 
had in view, and eventually it was resolved to approve generally of the 
proposal, and remit to the committee to bring up a report on the subject 
at next meeting. In all likelihood, theref: re, a new field will be opened 
up before long ‘for cultivation on the part of our younger graduates, and 
not they alone will re ap the fruit of which there is abundant promise. 


UNIVERSITY OF SEVILLE. 





April, 1879. 


Ir might truly have been said of the literary University of Seville in 1842 
that it posessed no library, since its whole collection amounted to some 
ten or twelve thousand volumes ; and these few, although of some merit, 
since they belonged to the library of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, 
yet contained about three or four thousand which were imperfect, or 
formed incomplete works, whilst the rest were subject to no arrange- 
ment or classification. The rector of the University, Don Nicolas 
Maestre Fous de Monsalve, feeling that this state of things was 
intolerable for a University, had asked in the year 1837 permission of the 
Government to collect toge ther all that remained of the libraries of the 
sup = religious communities of our city. This permission was 
granted, but, like all good and useful projects, it met with many obstacles, 
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and he was unable to carry it out until the end of 1838, when, by a 
especial commission from the Government it was ordered that from the 
libraries of all the extinct religious orders brought together, provincial 
libraries should be formed ; and that in cities where Universities existed, 
these provincial libraries should be incorporated with the libraries of their 
respective Universities, subject to their governing bodies. 

In virtue of this order, issued on Sept. 3, 1838, the rector com- 
missioned Seiior Don Manuel Lopez Cepero, a member of the governing 
body, and Don Antonio Martin Villa, the secretary of the Univ ersity, to 
collect the books from the libraries of the different monastic and 
conventual establishments of the suppressed orders. This, however, was 
not effected without encountering a host of difficulties which would have 
disheartened others less zealous than they in all that appertained to 
public instruction. 

The financial state of our University in those days did not permit of 
the considerable disbursements which would be necessary to effect this 
project ; hence arose a difficulty in meeting the necessary expenditure of 
preparing a suitable place and erecting shelves and book ¢ ases; but this 
was met by the generous co-operation of students, and masters who one 
and all offered their services vratuitously, hence there was no further 
outlay than arose from the purchase of the actual materials necessary, 
with paper, pens, ink, printing, &c. Each laboured in his own depart- 
ment, arranging, classifying, binding, and cataloguing for no further 
reward than, perchance, in the case of the students being accorded the 
privilege of matriculation for one or two years, or the exemption of fees 
for degrees, according to the greater or lesser amount of work done. 

Towards the end of 1846 the library of the great college of Santa 
Maria de Jesus, which I described in my last latter as the ancient 
University, commonly called the College of Maese Rodrigo, from its 
founder, and which contained,among its valuable stores, a choice collection 
of commentaries and expositions of civil and canonical law, became 
incorporated with our University library. In March, 1847, was also 
added to it by royal prerogative the pub lie library of San Acacio ; and 
later on several of the professors presented donations of useful works, 
which, with the addition of two smaller libraries, increased the number 
of books to 54,000. This extraordinary increase within such a short 
time necessitated an extension of the building. 

During the four succeeding years a large sum was expended on the 
pure hase of books. Authors and others interested in education sent in 
many works on all the sciences to the number of 5000 ; to this was added 
later on the choice library of our erudite professor and doctor, Don 
Alberto Lista, which comprised some 3000 volumes. 

This modern library, whose increase and prosperity had swelled so 
prodigiously within a few years, numbered in 1849 (seven years after its 
establishment), 60,000 volumes of useful works, revised, arranged, 
numbered, indexed, and placed in order on the shelves. This collection 
included all the best authors and most select works up to the end of last 
century. Among them are found records and chronicles and particular 
histories of bishoprics, provinces, and celebrated men, Spanish classical 
writers, as well as Greek and Roman ones, valuable editions of the 
Fathers of the Church, both Greek and Latin, a magnificent collection ot 

Bibles in diverse languages and different editions, among them three rare 
polyglots ; records of general and particular councils, a superb array of 
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exponents of Holy Writ, nearly all the glossaries and commentaries upon 
civil and canonical law, public and private codices, historical works and 
voyages, books of ancient poetry, philosophy, and rhetoric, numismatics 
and geography, fine arts and also dictionaries. 

Since then, down to the present day, this varied assortment of works 
has been enriched principally by works upon theology and law. At 
the present day the whole library of our University numbers 90,000 
volumes. 

At the south angle of the building is a splendid reading room, fitted 
up with every requisite for readers and students. Its walls are covered 
with a collection of maps and synoptical tables of the history of Spain, 
set in gold frames. On different tables and corner shelves are placed 
globes and spheres. At the further end of the room stands the office of 
the principal librarian, where there is a glass-case in which are preserved 
the rarest books and valuable manuscripts, also a collection of coins and 
medals. The library is open daily, except on festival days, from ten 
o'clock in the morning until two in the afternoon, with the exception of 
the months of June, July, August, and September, when it opens only 
from seven to ten in the morning. 

Such is a brief sketch of our library, which commenced in February 
1843, and which bids fair to become the most valuable one throughout 
Spain, since it now ranks only third or perhaps second to any in the 
monarchy. 

Many are the libraries which have existed since olden times in Seville, 
and rich in the works they held, even without mentioning the valuable 
libraries possessed by the religious orders. Foremost among them stood 
the library of the above-mentioned College of Maese Rodrigo, with its 
rare collection of books bequeathed by Cardinal Bellugo, and which was 
added to the Provincial Library. 

The Archiepiscopal Palace contains a library which is open to the 
public from ten in the morning to one in the afternoon. The library of 
the Medical Society is also accessible to readers, and many other private 
ones, whose history would be tedious to follow. However, I must give 
you a short sketch to-day of our most celebrated library, called the 
Biblioteca Colombina. 

This library owes it origin to Don Fernando Colon, the renowned son 
of our first Admiral Don Cristoval Colon, or—as it would be rendered in 
English—Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of the New World. Don 
Fernando Colon, no less desirous of glory and renown than his father, 
proposed to himself to erect a sumptuous establishment, sparing no 
expense, toil, or labour; making use of his exalted position and wealth 
to collect, during his voyages across both continents, a stock of all 
the rarest and best works which Europe possessed in those days, to 
the number of 20,000 volumes, thus forming a library that, as the 
chronicler Pedro Megia and others assure us, was the most renowned in 
the world. To this collection he added his father’s library, the narrative, 
notes, and researches which he made during his continual — ; before 
and after the discovery of the Americas. Yet it must not be thought 
that he rested here ; but he undertook single-handed to form an index of 
all the books, and an extract of what each contained, for the grand object 
of sending copies to every literary establishment throughout the 
kingdom, to the end that all should know the treasures of knowledge 
contained in his library, and that knowing them they should come and 
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make use of what he had collected together for their research and 
advancement. 

It is indeed a subject of admiration to behold displayed before us such 
love of science and so much labour undertaken for the diffusion of 
knowledge, and the immense efforts required to carry out this project 
during an epoch so different from our own. In this way he succeeded in 
making his library a universal depository of all human knowledge, and 
of the science of the ancients and of his time, enriching it with all the 
most celebrated works and manuscripts which it was possible to obtain. 

Justly does this establishment, more ancient than the Escorial, claim 
the highest rank of its kind in Seville, because to the richness of its 
collection is addedthe magnificence of the place it fills, with its vast 
saloons and galleries embellished with the portraits of all the prelates of 
Seville since the time of Don Felipe, son of Saint Ferdinand, down to 
Cardinal Cienfuegos, and all the eminent men of his time, among which 
are found the portraits of Arias Montano, Murillo, Cobarrobios, Don 
Diego Ortiz de Zuniga, Francisco Pacheco, and others, and last not least 
the portrait of the immortal Christopher Columbus. Here is. still 
preserved the sword of Count Fernan Gonzalez, which the famous Garci 
Perez de Vargas carried to the conquest of Seville. 

On a future occasion I will give you a few brief words upon the 
foundation and progress of some of the learned societies which have done 
so much in furthering the higher studies and public instruction in all its 
branches, in connection with our University. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


International Copyright; Con- 
sidered in some of its Relations to 
Ethics and Political Economy. By 
G. H. Purnam. New York: G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 

This is a “tall” title; the 
pamphlet, however, has very little 
to say about political economy, or 
its principles ; even less as to ethics, 
and its precepts; but it is a plain 
business-like statement of the 
rights and wrongs of the copy- 
right question, from a New York 
publisher’s point of view; and 
with the practical knowledge the 
well-known name of the writer 
may be supposed to bring to its 
consideration. This is perhaps more 
tothe purpose forthe subject in hand 
than any artificial application of 
the rules of political economy, and 
even better than any invocation of 
ethical right or wrong, or any 
exalted notions of ethics as applied 
to daily life. It is No. 15 of the 
Economic Monographs, a series of 
Essays on Trade and Finance, the 
Silver question, Free Ships, Honest 
Money, Tariff questions, and 
the like—all strongly accented 
American presentations of opinion. 
It pleads strongly for an inter- 
national copyright, in the interests 
of free trade—‘ the free-trader is 
the true protectionist” —and it need 
hardly be said in the interests of 
New York and Fifth Avenue. We 
assume that our readers have suffi- 
cient interest in the subject, and 
are sufficiently acquainted with it, 
to profit by this New York contri- 
bution to the solution of the ques- 
tions it raises. We strongly re- 





commend Mr. Putnam’s essay to 
their attention. We assume, too, 
that they are familiar with the 
report of our own Parliamentary 
Commission, which has been en- 
gaged for two years past in collect- 
ing a vast mass of testimony, and 
has lately arrived at a series of 
recommendations, already  pre- 
sented to Parliament, and which 
will, in all probability, be adopted. 
With that in prospect it is particu- 
larly well worth while to gauge the 
views of the other of the two great 


English-speaking nations. Mr. 
Putnam, of course, addresses 


himself to his countrymen, and 
we gather the upshot of the 
whole pamphlet in one sentence 
towards its close, where he 
speaks of the “interest and profit 
in working together,’ and “ the 
very great extension that may be 
expected in the custom of a joint 
investment in the production of 
books for both markets; a mate- 
rial saving,’ he adds, “in the ad- 
vantage of which, authors, pub- 
lishers, and the public will alike 
share” (p. 51), concluding with an 
ethical remark, to clench the 
matter-of-fact view of the matter, 
that “ no moral or mental develop- 
ment can be furthered by the free 
exercise of the privilege of appro- 
priating one’s neighbour’s books.” 
We in England have been some- 
what apt to think this “ privilege” 
was rather exercised against us 
then claimed by us, and that the 
“appropriation” is an American 
“ privilege ;” it is only fair then to 
hear, at p. 47, the hard fate of 
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‘*Helen’s Babies,” or at least of 
its author, who not only had seven 
editions issued “ by different British 
houses ;’—“‘one_ firm,” however, 
“paid him 501.;’—but so fierce 
was the scramble that one energetic 
house “sent it forth minus the 
concluding chapter,” while another, 
still more enterprising, went the 
length of having “ the last chapter 
added by a British hand,” whereby 
we learn “the moral of the story 
was entirely transformed.” 

Authors, publishers, readers, 
will all be interested by the essay ; 
and those who did not before know 
it will at least thank Mr. Putnam 
for reprinting Thomas Hood’s 
Petition to Parliament — a witty 
and characteristic presentment of 
the author’s case, which, if never 
presented to Parliament at the 
time of the copyright debate in 
1842, has the merit of being 
almost as pertinent now as then, 
only with a present application to 
the international aspect of the 
subject instead of our own 
amended English law. 

The Youth of Queen Elizabeth. 
By Louis Wiesener. Edited from 
the French by Charlotte M. 
Yonge, Author of “ The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” &e. Hurst and 
Blackett. 1879. 

Twenty-five years of the life of 
Elizabeth, before her accession, is 
the period covered by these two 
volumes; pre-eminently a transi- 
tion time, not only shaping the 
after course of her reign, but alter- 
ing Europe ; a period in which her 
own personal history, interesting 
and curious as a romance though 
it was, becomes of less importance 
than the effects of that quarter of 
a century on the history and 
politics, not of England only, but 
the world. It was a time when 
great problems were in solution, 
and any contribution to our know- 
ledge of the age contributes to an 
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instructive analysis of the history 
of a movement and an upheaving 
which was then begun, and has not 
yet in its effects begun to cease. 
Authentic documents, correcting 
one another, can alone preserve the 
history of such a time from being 
constructed and repeated from 
preconceived ideas. The especial 
value of these two volumes is that 
they have gathered together such 
authentic, trustworthy, sources of 
history; in particular Renard’s 
despatches, discovered in our own 
Record Ofiice, have been supple- 
mented by the correspondence of 
Noailles with his royal master, and 
both confronted with the remark- 
able correspondenceof the Venetian 
ambassadors. M. Wiesener has 
consulted the manuscript letters of 
Simon Renard, the ambassador 
from Charles V. to Mary; and, 
among the Archives of the French 
Minister for Foreign Aftairs, he 
has also searched through the 
unpublished letters of De Noailles. 
It is just with these that the youth 
of Queen Elizabeth was the most 
concerned. France and Austria, 
rivals, almost enemies, sought to 
play one royal sister against the 
other, and the ambassadors of both 
so carried out the plan that their 
despatches to their Courts come 
down to us almost like scenes in a 
drama. It is the chief work of 
this book to place these before its 
readers, and to interpret them, 
making use also of many other 
like original materials, e.g., the 
papers of Bedingfield, who was 
custodian of Elizabeth at Wood- 
stock. 

Miss Yonge has translated these 
volumes and given to them a few 
words of preface. The real worth 
of the book and its real substan- 
tial value lies no doubt in the 
materials collected. Itis, perhaps, 
due rather to something very 
crabbed and uncouth in the 
original, than to any defect in the 
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translation, or what is called the 
editing, that we find such an un- 
intelligible sentence as the follow- 
ing: “The innocent babe was in 
want of everything, cruelly and 
parsimoniously abandoned. Lady 
sryan wrote a pressing letter to 
Thomas Cromwell, one of the 
cooks whose duty it was to prepare 
the king’s dainties, until their own 
time came for serving as food for 
his cruelty. At this time he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 
Privy Seal, &c.;” or this other, 
p- 177, vol. 2: “without any 
chance complication, like a libel, 
or magic, Elizabeth was then, as 
before, in opposition, as the neces- 
sary result of her position.” 
These, however, are very minor 
faults, and neither detract from 
the value of the book as an his- 
torical compilation, nor impair the 
worth of the critical care and dis- 
crimination exercised in the use 
made of the historical materials. 
We only regret that the translator 
did not feel at liberty to use the 
freedom of the wider character of 
editor to improve the reading for 
English readers. 

In several respects there is much 
in this book to correct popular 
notions. Philip’s coldness to 
Mary is not so certain; his alleged 
courtship of Elizabeth is almost 
put aside; Queen Mary’s real 
lenity, and even generosity, are 
better established. Elizabeth is 
not altogether the persecuted 
faithful champion of the Reforma- 
tion; and so of much else, where 
the correction of popular fallacies 
is not the less complete that it is 
not direct, but only to be inferred 
and made unavoidable because 
incidentally arising on good evi- 
dence not adduced to establish it. 

The care in putting forward 
these materials, and the skill in 
weaving them together to form 
the story of the youth of Queen 
Elizabeth, and of the times in 
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which her youth was cast, has pro- 
duced a true and accurate history 
with all the interest and the 
vivacity of a romance. 


Gaspard de Coligny. By Walter 
Besant, M.A. Mareus Ward and 
Co., London and Belfast. 1879. 

“The New Plutarch” promises 
to give lives of “those who have 
made the history of the world;” 
the names already on the list cer- 
tainly have claim to be placed in 
that category. This, its No. L, is 
an admirably written sketch of one 
of those representative makers of 
history ; it is both historical and 
biographical, a life on the Plutarch 
model 3; a life all the better written 
for the manifest enthusiasm of the 
author in his subject, though, of 
course, something may be thereby 
lost to the judicial fairness of his- 
tory. For even admitting the 
justice, in the main, of his flowery 
panegyric, only a very qualified 
assent is permissible to Mr. Besant’s 
summing up of the character he 
portrays, when he says, “ Surely 
one feels who has long dwelt upon 
this portrait, there is no one in the 
long list of French worthies like 
unto the admiral, worthy to stand 
beside him.” With a little 
alteration of the wording we may 
accept it that one who has long, 
and exclusively, dwelt on this 
portrait, and who  has_ been 
engaged in working it out, is apt 
to “feel” allthis, and even as Mr. 
Besant goes on to say, “also to 
feel that though other great men 
adorned that age of struggle and 
upheaval the Admiral de Coligny 
overshadows them all.” Just so, 
and this it is which provokes the 
criticism we have to offer on the 
book ; it is written as a partizan, 
not so much of De Coligny, as of 
the cause he is suppose to repre- 
sent; too much of “feeling” is 
imported into the narrative, and 
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this not merely exaggerates the 
panegyric, but imparts also a 
needless invective in speaking of 
other equally historical and equally 
typical personages. It has so far 
the blemish of being the work of 
a partizan; not indeed any great 
drawback, but a reason for caution 
in reading it. This apart, it is a 
most delightful narrative. 

Mr. Besant rightly says no life 
of Coligny has been published in 
England. Nor do we suppose that 
as a life it has hitherto been here 
much known. His name, most 
fittingly, has been held in reve- 
rence ; it has been almost hallowed 
as a martyr’s, associated with the 
St. Bartholomew. Daubigné, in 
his History of the Reformation, a 
book yet popular in its English 
translation, though not mentioned 
in this volume, has, perhaps with 
the Religious Tract Society, con- 
tributed most to the notion here 
formed of Coligny; and to many 


it may come almost as a surprise 


to find the austere, sour, old Hu- 
guenot, of the popular ideal, was 
not merely a great gener ral, and 
an able administrator, but really 
a genial, hopeful, loving, cultured, 
tranquil man; living amidst his 
pictures, his gardens, his books, 
his statues, and arms; head of 
his family, as well as chief of his 
party; condescending gracefully 
to the cultivation of art and of 
taste, and even of the Drie « brac 
of the age. Then again, Coligny, 
as a founder of colonies, is pro- 
bably a new point in the ordinary 
notion formed of him. His first 
attempt indeed was not a very 
fortunate one; the colony of Fort 
Coligny, in Brazil, lasted only four 
years; but that in Florida was very 
nearly a lasting success ; its story 
is here told for the first time in 
English, and it brings in very 
pleasantly our own Sir John 
Hawkins. One other curious vig- 
nette of history is the  inter- 
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view, p. 75, between Coligny and 
the abdicated Emperor Charles V. 

The whole volume is a careful 
study, we had almost said an 
etching, of the great and good 
man who is its subject ; it begins 
with a life-like description of 
Chatillon, the dull French town, 
stranded from railway, which still 
lies out of the way, quiet, dreamy, 
forgotten, but showing, besides “ le 
Paradis” and ‘“ l’Enfer,” the two 
old houses where the orthodox 
met, and where the Calvinists came 
to preach, its old castle, where the 
donjon keep yet holds the bones 
and dust of Coligny, and shows 
the position of the chamber in 
which he was born; the volume 
begins with this picture and ends 
with telling the fortunes of the 
leaden box which contained those 
relics, and its final transfer, after 
the Bourbon restoration, to Chatil- 
lon, and the ruins of his own castle, 
where they yet rightly lie entombed, 
‘in spe resurrectionis.’ 

And now, with the short space 
at our disposal, we will give, in 
conclusion, one extract, slightly 
abridged; it is nearly the last 
page of the book, p. 220, and the 
last part of the extract, in its 
finery of words. forms almost the one 
disagreeable sentence in the volume; 
we quote it, not for that, but be- 
cause it goes to justify the caution 
we have given as to opinions 
dragged in which no way belong to 
the Life of Coligny, and the Life of 

Coligny used as a pedestal for 
an undue exaltation, “ad an equally 
undue degradation: ‘ There was 
no one like him; not one even 
among our Elizabethan heroes, so 
true, and loyal, so religious and 
so stedfast, as the great admiral. 
His name has sunk into the hearts 
of Frenchmen more than that of 
any other man. He has earned 
the gratitude of every one who can 
realize even imperfectly what a 
priceless thing it is to be born be- 
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yond the power of priests, to live 
ina land where ecclesiastical pre- 
tensions have no meaning for the 
people, and are only paraded in 
idle show. The deliverance of man 
from this pretence of authority is 
far from complete. For us who 
cannot live to see the fulness of 
light, it is something to feel that 
hke that curve which gradually 
and for ever approaches a certain 
line which it never meets, humanity 
is always drawing, however slowly, 
nearer and nearer to the perfect 
freedom. But that freedom, like 
the asymptote, is a tangent at 
infinity.” 


The Myste ry of Pain, Death, and 
Sin. By the Rev. Charles Voysey. 
Williams and Norgate. 

Mr. Voysey further entitles his 
book, “ Discourses in Refutation of 


Atheism ;” that is well, since to 
some varieties of the religious 
mind his well-known name will 


hardly bespeak a certainty on such 
a matter. He assuredly has not 
written in favour of Atheism, and 
so far from being favourable to 
Agnosticism, which is its pleasanter 
form, he is protected too strongly 
hy the agreeable sensation of full 
manifest knowledge of all he speaks 
about, and of what he says bemg 
absolute truth. There is a rhe- 
torical power in Mr. Voysey’s 
writing which conveys the notion 
of even more rhetorical power in 
his delivery ; the two combined no 
doubt impart a charm for many, 
both to what he writes and to what 
he says, even perhaps to the extent 
of covering and hiding away occa- 
sional crudities. Mr. Voysey is 
singularly candid towards Atheism ; 
he desires above all things to be 
taught of it, as he says, and to sit 
at its feet. The trammels of or- 
thodoxy are the béte noire of Mr. 
Voysey, and “to become emanci- 
pated from the darkness and terror 
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of their old superstitions ” his chief 
aim. One of the discourses is de- 
signed ‘to console the orthodox 
for the discovery that, although the 
New Testament teaches such doc- 
trine, the doctrine is not true.” 
The curiosity of the book to ordi- 
nary readers, not being Voyseyans, 
is the use of orthodox phrases and 
words and Bible quotations, with 
a kind of reversed or transferred 
meaning, e.g., p. 150 et seqg., the 
text, “‘ What have I done unto thee, 
O my people,” introduces a tirade 
beginning, “ Well might ye have 
reproached me with cruelty and 
deceit if I had written your Bible,” 
and on. We are content to 
suppose that these discourses may 
be found serviceable, as a plea, 
from a very uncommon stand-point, 
against the atheistic and material- 
istic hypothesis of no God and no 
future. 


so 


Hamartia. Eliot Stock. 

This is “an inquiry into the 
nature and origin of evil,” in forty- 
eight pages. The writer in the 
preface claims for his theory that 
“it is new, though there is no reason 
to believe that it has not occurred 
to many minds, and existed, nebu- 
lously, in many others.” He also 
claims that “the principles ad- 
vanced, if true, are as applicable to 
other and pre-existent worlds as 
our own.” From all which it will 
be gathered that it is a slight 
pamphlet on a large matter—a 
narrow view of a wide and deep 
subject. Nevertheless, asa contri- 
bution of individual opinion, it has 
its value; and it is written ina 
reverent spirit. No doubt it was 
received with interest at the an- 
nual religious conference at Broad- 
lands, where it was read; and the 
recent death, since its publica- 
tion, of the Right Hon. William 
Cowper-Temple—the founder of 


those conferences, as well as the 
inheritor of Broadlands from Lord 
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Palmerston—will probably make it 
their last memorial. The substance 
of the treatise was indeed written, 
as the preface tells us, as far back 
as 1871, and then at the request of 
the late Bishop Ewing, who, we 
find, refers to it in his ‘“ Present 
Day Papers.” This is itself a 
recommendation. We cannot bet- 
ter describe the essay and its 
theory than as a sort of vision into 
the spiritual world by a speculative 
believer in Christian doctrine. 
We may say that, in these days of 
pessimism, and the dilutions of 
Schopenhauer, it is well that all 
lights should be gathered together, 
as tending perhaps to bring the 
clearness of truth out of the con- 
vergence, or it may be the diver- 
gence, of many-hued opinions. 


Victorian Year Book for 1877-78. 
By H. H. Hayter, Hon. Member of 
Statistical Society of London, &e. 
Melbourne: Ferris; London: 
Robertson. 

Mr. Hayter is the Government 
Statist of Victoria; not only does 
this book magnify his office, but 
if every man, as it is said, owes a 
debt to his profession, this book 
may be held to have very fully dis- 
charged the author’s debt as a 
statistician. It bristles with 
statistics of every kind—tables and 
figures, averages and proportions ; 
vital statistics, marriage rates, 
deaths at diffe rent seasons, in- 
fantile mortality, and deaths of 
octogenarians, with their causes ; 
statistics of law and crime, of 
religion, and of moral and intellec- 
tual progress ; there is a nosologi- 
cal index of thirty-five pages to 
itself ; all of great interest, and of 
value to the colony; while Part 8, 
entitled ‘“‘ Production” is of value 
and interest to the whole world. 
The size of squatting runs, the rent 
of runs, the Crown lands; the land 
of the entire colony under crops 
compared with the land and crops 
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of the United Kingdom and both 
with the like of the chief countries 
of Europe ; all this is part, and but 
a small part, of the mass of facts 
and information set forth by this 
colonial adaptation and expansion 
of the German Jahr-buch. Part 6, 
“Interchange,” is the chapter we 
should point out as the best 
summary of the position, the 
materials, and the industry of the 
colony. To the merchant, no less 
than to the publicist and the legis- 
lator, this digest and tabulated 
view of the Victorian Colony is 
most important; not merely for 
what it is in itself, but for the in- 
structive points of comparison with 
other countries, and especially with 
our own; while, as a groundwork 
for emigration, its rate of progress 
is seen ata glance. This, it should 
be added, is the fifth year of issue, 
and the earlier volumes, side by 
side with this latest, would at once 
mark the increase, or otherwise, in 
any object of inquiry. It is, of 
course, not a book to read, but for 
reference ; and almost any reference 
to any one of its subjects will show 
the very complete account that has 
been given; from which we may 
suppose the same of the whole, and 
at the same time we infer its 
entire accuracy. 


The Polysphenic Ship and Speed 


at Sea. By Charles Meade Ramus, 
M.A., Rector of East Guldeford. 
Stanford. 

This is in one aspect an excursus 
on applied mathematics and the 
mechanics of motion ; in another it 
is a very practical treatise on a 
very practical subjec waren at sea. 
The theorem proposed is, that a 
great increase of speed me sea may 
be obtained by giving such a shape 
to the hulls of ships that the action 
of the water itself should as they 
proceed over it lift them bodily, 
and thereby effect a comparative 
reduction of resistance. But it 
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should be given in the writer’s own 
words: “If the fore part of a 
vessel’s bottom were formed by one 
inclined plane, and the after part 
of the bottom formed by a second 
inclined plane placed parallel to the 
first, the two inclined planes would 
mutually support each other at any 
desired angle of inclination, and 
the vessel be lifted both fore and 
aft simultaneously by equal lifting 
forces.” It isright to add that the 
theory has not found favour either 
with the Admiralty or the Trade, 
and that the Polysphenic Ship is 
as yet a ship of an unrealised 
future. Nevertheless this pam- 
phlet may be read to profit, and 
will certainly be read with interest 
if only as the record of persever- 
ance, not to call it persistence, in 
keeping the subject before the 
world against “ the whole authority 
of the British Admiralty directed 
against it” (p. 57). Mr. Ramus 
proposes besides a polysphenic 
ship a polysphenic float and rocket 
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ram. “The rocket float will render 
all iron-armoured ships useless” 
(p. 51). “The rocket ram will be 
capable of passing through and 
through the strongest ironclad ever 
built” (p. 53). It can never be 
amiss to give heed to whatever 
fairly addresses itself to important 
matters like these; and the idea of 
supporting one inclined plane by 
another is too valuable not to 
desire it may receive at least so 
much attention as an experiment 
on an adequate scale of model sup- 
poses, and which may either estab- 
lish the principle or detect any 
fallacy which underlies it. The 
account of some experiments of the 
kind will be found in chapter L ; 
it is right, however, to say that 
they not only failed to convince 
Mr. Froude of the feasibility of 
what was proposed, but seem to 
have had the effect of confirming 
his objections to their further con- 
sideration. 








